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PREPACK 



The Essays comprised in this volume were originally 
contributed to the ' Quarterly Eeview/ and to the 
* Comhill Magazine/ and the Author has to thank Mr, 
Murray for permission to reprint the papers on Boling- 
broke, and Messrs. Smith and Elder for permission to 
reprint the papers on Voltaire in England. Both 
series of Essays have been carefully revised ; to both 
series, but particularly to the second, considerable 
additions have been made. They have been collected 
in a volume not because the Author attaches undue 
importance to them, but because he ventures to think 
that they throw light on two singularly interesting 
episojdes in the political and literary history of the 
eighteenth century, and because he is willing to believe 
that, as they are the result of more research than will 
perhaps appear upon the surface, they may be of some 
use to future biographers of Bolingbroke and Ylltaire. 
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THE POLITICAL LIFE OF BOLINGBEOKE,* 

We have little respect for the public conduct of Boling- 
broke; we have no liking for his personal character; 
we regard his political writings with suspicion, and his 
metaphysical writings with contempt; but we cannot 
transcribe these titlepages without strong feelings of 
regret. It was, as he once bitterly observed, his lot 
during life to suffer more at the hands of his friends 
than at the hands of his enemies ; and what was his lot 
in life, has been by a rare refinement of misfortune his 
lot ever since. The edition of his works by Mallet is, if 
we except the type and paper, one of the worst editions 
of an English author that ever issued from the press. 
It is frequently disfigured by misprints ; it swarms 
with errors in punctuation ;' its text, as a very cursory 
collation with the original manuscripts will suffice to 
show, is not always to be depended on. It was hurried 
into the world with indecent haste, without one word 
of preface, without any attempt at arrangement, witU 

♦ *Tlie Works of the late Right Honourable Henry St. John 
Lord Viscount Bolingbroke,' published by David Mallet. 

• Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,' by George Wingrove Cooke. 

* The Life of Henry St. John Viscount Bolingbroke,' by Thomaa 
Macknight. 

B 2 
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4 Essays, 

scarcely a line of annotation. The result is that nine- 
tenths of the political papers must be as unintelligible 
to a reader who is not minutely acquainted with the 
parliamentary controversies which raged round Walpole, 
as the * Letters of Junius ' would be to a reader who 
was similarly ignorant of the career of Wilkes, or of the 
administration of Grafton. And what applies to these 
papers will applyj'^with scarcely less propriety, to the 
more important ^works on which Bolingbro ke's li terary 
fame, must -lesii— to the ■ Letter to -Wyndhai m/ to the 
'Dissertation oh Parties,* to th» . f j B o mark S - on the 
History pf England.' It would, in truth, be difficult to 
name a writer of equal merit, who is more dependent on 
a judicious editor for those little services which so often 
turn the scale between popular recognition and oblivion. 
But a hundred and twenty years have rolled away with- 
out this usefiil functionary making his appearance, and 
the works of one of the greatest masters of our tongue 
are confined almost exclusively to the perusal of readers 
who can dispense with illustrative assistance. 

In his biographers and apologists he has been equally 
unlucky. The * Memoijs of his Ministerial Life,' which 
appeared in 1752, the 'Life and History,* which ap- 
peared in 1754, the 'Biography,' by Goldsmith, the 
'Memoires Secretes,' the 'Essai Historique,' by Gri- 
moard, have followed one another in rapid succession 
into oblivion, and into an oblivioi^ which, we are bound 
to add, they justly merited. Nor can we speak very 
favourably of the more elaborate biographies at thft 
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head of this article. The work of Mr. Wingrove Cooke, 
though skilfully executed, is, like his 'History of 
Parties/ too superficial and too inaccurate to be ever 
likely to attain a permanent place in literature. Indeed 
the * Life ' by Mr. Macknight has already superseded it, 
Mr. Macknight's volume is fairly entitled to the praise 
of diligence and impartiality. He has carefully con- 
sulted all obvious sources of information; he has availed 
himself to the full of the work of his predecessor ; he 
has studied with care the bulky correspondence in 
which Bolingbroke loved to pour himself out, and he 
has produced in consequence a work of some pretension. 
But his style is slipshod, and his grasp is feeble. Of 
proportion and perspective in the disposition of his 
material he has no idea. He is continually expanding 
where he ought to retrench ; he is continually retrench- 
ing where he ought to expand. He gives us, fox 
example, a long and tedious dissertation on the Treaty 
of Utrecht, but he despatches in a few pages one of the 
most curiously interesting periods in his hero's career, — 
the period between 1733 and 1736. He enters at 
length into all^ the questions which embroiled the 
Opposition with Walpole; but of Bolingbroke's in- 
fluence on literature and philosophy he says scarcely 
one word, of his character, nothing. His acquaintance, 
moreover, with the literary and political history of the 
eighteenth century is not sufficiently extensive to pre- 
vent him from habitually blundering when the course of 
his narrative obliges him to touch on such topics, and 
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such topics are, unfortunately, of the essence of his task. 
In a word, Mr. Macknight has produced a work which 
is beyond question the best biography of Bolingbroke, 
but he has not produced a work which students can 
constilt with satisfaction, or to which the general reader 
will be likely to turn for amusement. He is neither a 
Coxe nor a Southey. Of M. Efimusat's Essay we shall 
content ourselves with saying that it is a sober and 
patient study, eminently suggestive, luminous and 
animated. As a biography it is necessarily defective ; 
as a critique it is admirable. 

Bolingbroke belongs to a class of men whose peculi- 
arities both of intellect and temper are sufficiently 
unmistakable. The course of his public life, though 
often tortuous and perplexing; presents on the whole 
few ambiguities. The details of his private life may 
istill be collected with singular fulness from innumer- 
able sources. For nearly half a century he lived among 
shrewd and observant men of the world, and of these 
some of the shrewdest and most observant have recorded 
their impressions of him. His speeches have perished, 
but his writings and his correspondence remain; and 
both his writings and his correspondence are eminently 
characteristic. 

Seldom has it been the lot even of the great leaders 
of mankind to unite in the same dazzling combination 
such an array of eminent qualities as met in this un- 
happy statesman. His intellect was of the highest and 
rarest order — keen, clear, logical, comprehensive, rapidly 
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assimilative, inexhaustibly fertile. His memory was so 
prodigious that he complained, like Themistocles, of its 
indiscriminating tenacity ; but the treasures of Boling- 
broke's memory were at the ready call of a swift and 
lively intelligence. " His penetration,'' says Chesterfield, 
" resembled intuition." His imagination was warm and 
vivid, his judgment clear, his energy almost super- 
human. While a mere youth he was distinguished 
alike by audacity and tact, by rare skill in debate, by 
rare talents for the practical duties of statesmanship. 
His powers of application were such as are not often 
found conjoined with parts so quick and with a tem- 
perament so naturally mercuriaL " He would plod," — 
we are quoting Swift, — " whole days and nights like the 
lowest clerk in an office ; " and even in his latter years 
the unremitting intensity of his studies excited the 
wonder of younger students. His mind had early been 
enlarged by foreign travel and by an unusually wide 
experience. In the world of books and in the world of 
men he was equally interested, and he was equally at 
homa '* He joined," writes Chesterfield, " all the polite- 
ness, the manners and the graces of a courtier to the 
solidity of a statesman and to the learning of a pedant." 
The most accomplished of his acquaintances have 
observed that there was scarcely any branch of human 
knowledge which had escaped his curious and discur- 
sive glance. His face and figure were such as sculptors 
lave to dwell upon ; and such as more than pne of his 
coritfefiiporaries have paused to describe. His person 
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was tall and commanding ; his features were of classical 
beauty, but eager, mobile, animated ; his forehead was 
high and intellectual, his lips indicated eloquence, his 
eyes were full of fire. Grace and dignity blended 
themselves in his deportment. The witchery of his 
manners has been acknowledged by the most malignant 
of his detractors, and his exquisite urbanity passed into 
a proverb. " To make St. John more polite,** was the 
phrase employed by a poet of those times as a synonym 
for superfluous labour, "Lord Bolingbroke," says 
Aaron Hill, **was the finest gentleman I ever saw." 
From the multitude, indeed, he stood coldly and 
haughtily aloof, but his sympathy with men of genius 
and learning was quick, catholic, and generous. He 
rescued, Fenton from the drudgery of a private school, 
and his patronage was extended not only to those poets 
and wits who have given him a place beside Maecenas 
and Alphonso da Este, but to scholarship and to 
science. One of the most distinguished mathema- 
ticians of that century has recorded his gratitude to 
him, and even George Whitefield relates with pride 
how he once numbered Bolingbroke among the most 
attentive and eulogistic of his listeners. Long before his 
abilities had fully matured themselves, the gates of St. 
Stephen's were closed against him ; but not before an 
audience familiar with the eloquence of Halifax and 
Somers had pronounced him to be the first orator of 
his age. " I would rather," said Pitt, " have a speech 
of Bolingbroke's than any of the lost treasures of an- 
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tiquity." The'chann of his conversation has been dd- 
scribed by men whose judgment is without appeal, by 
Pope and Voltaire, by Swift, Orrery and Chesterfield. 

Hifl-character was, however, so unhappily constituted 
that these superb powers were seldom or never in har- 
jnonious co-operation. The virtues which balance and 
control, sobriety, moderation, consistency, had no part 
in his composition. His impetuosity and intemperance 
amounted to disease. To the end of his long^ life . he 
wqp f.lip alflvft Tint. TTiftrf^ly nf every pa^sion,„but oLevery 
« impulse ; and what the capricious tyranny of emotion 
dictated had for the moment the power of completely 
transforming him. He exhibited by. turns the traits 
peculiar to the most exalted and to the most debased of 
our species. His virtues and his vices, his reason and 
his passions, did not as in ordinary men blend them- 
selves in a gradation of tints, but remained isolated in 
sudden and glaring contrast. His transitions were 
from extreme to extreme. He was sometimes all vice, 
he was sometimes all elevation. When his fine intel- 
lect was unclouded, his shrewdness and sagacity were 
a match for De Torcy ; his dexterity and adroitness 
more than a match for Marlborough and Godolphin. 
When his intellect took the ply from his passions, there 
was little to distinguish him from the most hot-headed 
and hare-brained of his own tools. In his sublimer 
moments he out-Catoed Cato, in his less exalted moods 
he sank below Sandys and Dodington. When in re- 
tirement, he shut himself up with the * Tusculans ' and 
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the Enchiridion, he lived and talked as became a dis- 
ciple of the Porch. When he reappeared among men, 
his debaucheries were the scandal of the two most 
profligate capitals in Europe. His actions were some- 
times those of a high-minded and chivalrous gentleman, 
capable of making great sacrifices, and distinguished by 
a spirit of romantic generosity. A change of mood 
would suffice to transform him into the most callous, 
the most selfish, the most cynical of misanthropes. He_ 
was never, we believe, a deliberate hypocrite, but his 
emotions were so transient, his conduct so capricious, 
that he might have pjassed for Tartufie himself The" 
fascination of his manners and the brilliancy of his 
parts naturally surrounded him with many friends. 
Friendship was, he said, indispensable to his being; it 
was the noblest of human instincts ; it was sacred ; it 
shpuld be- inviolable; it was in its purity the prero- 
gative only of great and good men. His letters to Prior, 
to Swift, to Alari and to Pope, abound in the most 
extravagant professions of attachment. His letters to 
Lord Hardwicke are sometimes almost fulsome. But 
what was the sequel ? He quarrelled with Alari for 
presuming to advise him. He dropped Swift when the 
letters of Swift ceased to entertain him. He dropped 
Hardwicke horn mere caprice. His perfidy to Pope is, 
we believe, literally without example in social treachery. 
He bore the most excruciating of human maladies with 
a placid fostitude which^^Quld, have ^ done honour to 
Stylites ; but the slightest error on the part of his cook 
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' would send him into such paroxysms of rage that his 
friends were glad to be out of his house. His whole 
soul was tormented by an insatiable thirst for literary 
and political distinction; it wQuld, we believe, be 
impossible to find in his voluminous correspondence 
half-a-dozen letters in which he does not express con- 
tempt both for the world and for the world's regard. 
His opinions were as wayward and as whimsical as his 
actions. He delighted to write of himself as the votary 
of a mild and tolerant philosophy which had taught 
him the vanity of ambition, and could be nourished 
only in that retirement, which, thanks to his enemies, 
he was enabled to enjoy. Before the ink was dry he 
was ransacking our language for scurrilous epithets 
against those who had excluded him from public life. 
Resignation was, he said, the virtue on which he es- 
pecially prided himself. His life was notoriously one 
long and fierce rebellion. He professed the greatest 
respect for prescription, and is one of the most revolu- 
tionary of writers; for the Church, and would have 
betrayed it ; for Christianity, and was in the van of its 
most ferocious assailants. He delivered himself some- 
times in rhodomontade redolent of the ethics of Seneca 
and of the Utopias of Plato and Xenophon, and some- 
times in rhodomontade breathing the spirit of the 
Prince and of the Fable of the Bees. As the subject 
of Anne, he went as far as Filmer in his estimate of the 
royal prerogative: as the subject of George, he went 
b^youd Paley in depreciating it. As the minister of 
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Anne, he was the originator of the Stamp Act ; as the 
subject of George, he was the loudest and most vehe- 
ment of those demagogues who clamoured for the abso- 
lute freedom of the press. In power he was the author of 
the Schism Act ; out of power he taunted Walpole with 
deserting the Dissenters. The age he lived in he pro* 
nounced to be the Nadir of moral and political corruption ; 
he proposed to purify it by a scheme which postulates 
the perfection of those whose vices are to be cured by it. 

The truth is that, with quick sensibilities he had no 
depth of feeling, with much insight no convictions. 
What would in well-regulated minds have developed 
into principle, remained in him mere sentiment; and 
his sentiments were 'like the whims of a libertine, ar-.. 
dent, fanciful and transitory. His head was hot, but his 
heart was cold. 

In the latter part of his career he set himself up as 
the castigator of political immorality, and as the loftiest 
and most disinterested of patriots. His own public 
life had been such that each part of it seems elaborately 
designed to set off and heighten the turpitude of some 
other part. The shameless charlatanism of his career 
at the head of the extreme Tories might have passed 
perhaps for honest zeal — intemperate, indeed, but pure 
— had he not at the head of the extreme Whigs found 
it expedient to cover his former principles with ridicule. 
It was not till he became the hottest of factious incen- 
diaries out of power that men realized the baseness of 
bis despotic conservatism in power. It was not till he 
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betrayed the interests of St. Germains that it was 
possible to estimate the extent of his treachery to the 
interests of Hanover. It was not till he became the 
teacher of Voltaire and the Apostle of Scepticism that 
his unscrupulousness in forcing on the Bill against 
Occasional Co!nformity and in originating the Schism 
Bill fully revealed itself. 

Some of his biographers have indeed laboured to 
explain away many of the inconsistencies of his public 
conduct. In other words, they have attempted to do 
for Bolingbroke what in ancient times Isocrates 
attempted to do for Busiris, and what in our own day 
Mr. Beesly has attempted to do for Catiline, and Mr. 
Christie for Shaftesbury. But the Attempt has failed. 
The facts speak for themselves. There can be no doubt 
about Bolingbroke's repeatedly declaring the Eevolution 
to be the guarantee of our civil and religious liberties 
and that both before and after his fall he laboured to 
set the Act of Settlement aside. There can be no doubt 
about his satisfying himself that if the Pretender as- 
cended the throne without giving pledges, for the 
security of our national faith there would be civil war, 
and that he moved heaven and earth to put the 
Pretender on the throne without insisting on any such 
pledges. It is certain that he defended the Treaty of 
Utrecht mainly on the ground of England's exhaustion 
being such that without repose paralysis was imminent ; 
and that not long afterwards he was lamenting that he 
could not at the head of a French army violate his own 
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Treaty, and plunge that country, of which he had 
boasted himself the saviour, into the double horrors of 
foreign invasion and internecine strife. It is certain 
that he professed the principles of the moderate Tories, 
of the extreme Tories, of the Jacobites, of the Hano- 
verians, of the Whigs in office and of the Whigs in oppo- 
sition, and it is equally certain that, with the exception 
of the last party, they all taunted him with perfidy. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to confound 
Bolingbiroke either with fribbles like the Second Villiers, 
whom he resembled in the infirmities of , his temper, or 
with sycophants like Sunderland, whom he resembled 
in want of principle. His nature had, with all its flaws, 
been cast in no ignoble mould. The ambition which con- 
sumed him was the ambition which consumed Caesar 
and Cicero, not the ambition which consumed Harley 
and Newcastle. For the mere baubles of power he cared 
nothing. Eiches and their trappings he regarded with un- 
afiected contempt. He entered office a man by no means 
wealthy, and with expensive habits ; he quitted it with 
hands as clean as Pitt's. The vanity which feeds on 
adulation never touched his haughty spirit. His prey 
was not carrion. His vast and visionary ambition was 
bounded only by the highest pinnacles of human glory. 
He aspired to enrol himself among those great men 
who have shaped the fortunes and moulded the minds 
of mighty nations — with the demigods of Plutarch, with 
the sages of Diogenes. As a statesman he never rested 
till he stood without a rival on the summit of power. 
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As a philosopher he sought a place beside Aristotle 
and Bacon, and the imfirmities of age overtook him 
while meditating a work which was to class hini with 
Giiicciardini and Clarendon. 

This was not to be. One faculty had indeed been 
granted, him in a measure rarely conceded to the 
children of men — a faculty which is of all others most 
likely to mislead contemporaries, and least likely to 
deceive posterity — the faculty of eloquent expression. 
His style may be praised almost without reservation. 
It is distinguished by the union of those qualities which 
are in the estimation of critics sufficient to constitute 
perfection — by elevation, by rapidity, by picturesqueness. 
by perspicuity, by scrupulous chastity, by the charm of 
an ever-varying music. It combines, as no other English 
style has ever combined, the graces of coUoquy with the 
graces of rhetoric. It is essentially eloquent, and it 
is an elckjuence which is, to employ his own happy 
illustration, like a stream fed by an abundant spring — . 
an eloquence which never flags, which is never inappro- 
priate, which never palls. His fertility of expression is 
wonderful Over all the resources of our noble and 
opulent language his mastery is at once exquisite and 
unlimited. Of effort and elaboration his style shows no 
traces. His ideas seem to clothe themselves spontane- 
ously in their rich and varied garb. He had studied, as 
few Englishmen of that day had studied, the master- 
pieces of French literature, but no taint of Gallicism 
mars the transcendent purity of his English. His pages 
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are a storehouse of fine and graceful images, of felici- 
tous phrases, of new and striking combinations. As an 
essayist he is not inferior to his master, Seneca. As 
a political satirist he is second only to Junius. As 
a letter-writer he ranks with Pliny and Cicero, and 
we cannot but regret that so large a portion of his 
correspondence is still permitted to remain unpublished. 
On English prose his influence was immediate and 
permanent. It would not indeed be too much to say 
that it owes more to Bolingbroke than to any other 
single writer. Hooker and Taylor had already lent it 
colour and pomp ; Dryden had given it verve, variety, 
flexibility ; De Foe and Swift had brought it home to 
the vulgar; the Periodical Writers had learned from 
the pulpit to endow it with elegance and harmony; 
but it was reserved for Bolingbroke to be the Cicero of 
our tongue. He was, in truth, the founder of a great 
~ dynasty of stylists. On him Burke modelled his various . 
and exuberant eloquence. From him Junius learned 
some of his most characteristic graces. The two Pitts 
made no secret of their obligations to him ; and among 
his disciples are to be numbered Goldsmith,* Gibbon, 
Hume, and even Macaulay. 

^ For the influence of Bolingbroke*s style on that of Goldsmith 
we would point especially to * The Present State of Polite Learning 
in Europe,' and to the Dedication of the 'Traveller.' What 
Macaulay learned from him was, we think, the art of combining 
dignity with sprightliness, copiousness with scrupulous purity: 
many turns of expression, and the rhetorical effect both of the 
short sentence and of clause iteration. 
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His genius was, it is true, toe irregularly cultivated 
his aspirations too multiform, his reason too essentially 
under the control of passion, to secure him any high 
place among the teachers of mankind, and yet few men 
have impressed themselves more definitely on the 
intellectual activity of their age. That great revolution 
in the study of history which found its first emphatic 
expression in Montesquieu is undoubtedly to be traced 
to him. There is scarcely a chapter in Gibbon's great 
work in which his influence is not discernible. By the 
philosophers of the Encyclopedic he was recognized as 
a leader. Voltaire's obligations to him are confessed 
by Condorcet. To Bolingbroke he owed his introduc- 
tion to the works of Bacon, Newton, and Locke ; much 
of his philosophy, many of his historical theories. 
Indeed, Voltaire appears to have regarded him with 
feelings approaching as nearly to reverence as it was 
perhaps possible for him to attain. Idolized by Pope, 
Bolingbroke suggested and inspired some of the most 
valuable of Pope's compositions — the Essay on Man, the 
Moral Essays, the Imitations of Horace. His influence 
on the academies of Italy is evident from the Elogio of 
Salvatore CaneUa. The spirit which he kindled during 
the administration of Walpole still burns in the epics 
and ballad of Glover, in the tragedies of Brooke, in 
the best of Akenside's compositions, in the stateliest 
of Thomson's verses, in the noblest of Collins's odes, in 
Goldsmith's fine philosophic poem, in the most spirited 
of Churchill's Satires. To the influence of his writings 

c 
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is to be attributed in no small degree tha^ remarkable 
transformation which converted the Toryism of Rochester 
and Nottingham into the Toryism of Pitt and Mansfield. 
He annihilated the Jacobites. He turned the tide 
against Walpole, and he formulated the principles which 
afterwards developed into the creed of what is called in 
our own day Liberal Conservatism. It would in truth 
be scarcely possible to over-estimate the extent of his 
influence on public opinion between 1725 and 1742. 

He sprang from an ancient and honourable race, 
which had, as early as the thirteenth century, mingled 
the blood of a noble Norman family with the blood of 
a Saxon family not less illustrious. William de St. John, 
a Norman knight, was quarter-master-general in the 
army of the Conqueror. The estates which rewarded 
the services of his son passed with other property into 
the hands of a female representative, who became the 
wife of Adam de Port, one of the wealthiest of the 
Saxon aristocracy. Their son William assuming the 
maiden name of his mother, the name De Port was 
merged in the name of St. John. The family grew and 
prospered. John St. John was one of the Council of 
Nine appointed after the battle of Lewes. The widow 
of his descendant Oliver became by her marriage with 
the Duke of Somerset the grandmother of Henry VII. ; 
and a window in Battersea Church, gorgeous with 
heraldic emblazonry, stiU commemorates this alliance 
with the Tudors. In the reign of Elizabeth the St. 
Johns became the Barons of Bletso ; in the reign of 
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James I. one of them was created Earl of Bolingbroke, 
Nor were the representatives of the younger line less 
eminent. The services of Oliver St. John as Lord 
Deputy of Ireland were rewarded with the Barony of 
Tregoze in Wiltshire. During the Civil Wars the St. 
Johns came prominently forward. The elder line, repre- 
sented by the Earl of Bolingbroke, and by that great 
lawyer — over whose birth was the bar sinister, but who 
was destined to become a Chief Justice of England and 
to adorn his high ofl&ce — were in conspicuous oppo- 
sition to the Crown. The younger line, represented by 
John St. John, who lost three sons in the field, were 
as conspicuously distinguished by their loyalty. 

The days of trouble passed by, and the subsequent 
marriage of Sir Walter St. John, a member of the 
Boyalist branch, with Joanna, a daughter of the Chief 
Justice, probably composed political differences. The 
young couple settled at Battersea, to the manor of 
which Sir Walter had succeeded by the death of his 
nephew. The virtues of the Lady Joanna were long 
remembered in the neighbourhood. Her husband's 
munificence is more imperishably recorded in the 
school which he foimded nearly two centuries ago, and 
which has ever since been one of the ornaments of 
Battersea. His crest and motto may still be seen over 
the gate ; his portrait stUl adorns the walls. He died 
at an advanced age in 1708. The issue of this marriage 
was a daughter Barbara and a son Henry, of whom we 
know little, and that little is not to his credit. The 

c 2 
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dissipated habits of the young man probably alarming 
his parents, they resorted to the expedient usual in 
such cases, and the lad became the husband of Mary, 
second daughter and joint-heiress of Eobert Eich, Earl 
of Warwick.* The remedy, however, only aggravated 
the disease. Henry became worse than ever. At last 
he brought his reckless and dissolute career to a climax 
by the murder of St. William Escourt in a brawl. He 
was arrested. His friends were in despair. After 
much anxious deliberation, his counsel advised him to 
plead guilty, and to throw liimself on the mercy of the 
King. For some time it was doubtful whether the 
united influence of the St. Johns and the Eiches could 
prevent him from expiating his crime at Tyburn, or 
whether indeed the King could, even if he wished it, 
stretch his prerogative so far as to pardon a subject 
convicted of so grave an offence. At last the culprit 
was permitted to retire to Battersea. A bribe was 
accepted. The case was dropped, and he dragged on a 
listless and good-for-nothing life for nearly half a cen- 
tury longer. Six years before this event his wife had 
borne him a child, who was destined to inherit all his 
vices, but with those vices to unite abilities which, if 
properly directed, and less unhappily tempered, might 

* The youth appears to have added to his other vices that of 
hypocrisy, as we find him described in the 'Autobiography of 
Mary, Countess of Warwick ' as a " young gentleman very good- 
natured and viceless.'* See * Autobiography,' edited by T. C. Croker, 
for the Percy Society, p. 35. 
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have given him a place ia history beside Pericles and 
Chatham, and a place in letters beside Bacon and 
Burke. Henry St. John, afterwards Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke, was bom at Battersea in the October of 
1678, and was baptized on the tenth of that month. 
The house in which he first saw the light has, with 
the exception of one wing which is still preserved, been 
long since levelled with the ground. 

For his early education he was indebted to his grand- 
parents, who shared the family residence with their son 
and daughter-in-law. Sir Walter was a member of the 
Established Church, and appears to have been a kind and 
tolerant man. But his wife had been bred among the 
Puritans, and to the ascetic piety of her sect she added, 
we suspect, something of her father's moroseness. She 
ruled the house at Battersea. She superintended the 
education of her grandchild. It was conducted on prin- 
ciples of injudicious austerity, and Bolingbroke never re- 
curred to this period of his life without disgust The 
good lady delighted in perusing the gigantic tomes in 
which the Puritan Fathers discussed the doctrine of 
the Eucharist and the Atonement. Patrick's *Mensa 
Mystica ' had been written under her roof, and she had 
shared with her husband the honour of the dedication ; 
but Patrick held only the second place in her aflTections 
— ^her favourite was Dr. Manton. This stupendous the- 
ologian — five of his folios still slumber in our libraries 
— ^prided himself on having written a hundred and nine- 
teen sermons on the hundred and nineteenth Psalm, 
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and to the perusal of these hundred and nineteen ser- 
mons she compelled her grandson to betake himself* 
There is reason for believing that the child was for 
some time under the tuition of Daniel Burgess, a 
learned and eccentric Nonconformist, who is now 
remembered chiefly as the butt of Swift, but who was 
in those days celebrated as one of the most popular of 
metropolitan preachers. His definition of a law-suit 
and of through-paced doctrine are still treasured by 
collectors of good sayings. 

In due time Henry was removed to Eton, where he 
remained for some years. About his career there 
tradition is silent. We know that Walpole was one of 
his contemporaries ; and Goxe has added that the seeds 
of that long and bitter rivalry which ever afterwards 
existed between the two schoolfellows were sown in 
the class room and the playground. This, however, is 
highly improbable. Walpole acquitted himself credi- 
tably during his school career, and is not likely either 
by indolence or dulness to have permitted a lad two 
years his junior to assume the position of a rival 
What became of him after leaving Eton it is now 
impossible to discover. His career is indeed at this 
point involved in more obscurity than his biographers 
seem to suspect. They assert, for example, that on leav- 
ing Eton he matriculated at Oxford, and became an un- 

* This is Bolingbroke's own account, but a refercDce to Dr. 
Manton's folio shows that the number was not a hundred and nine- 
teen, but a hundred and ninety. 
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dergraduate of Christ Church, and they have described 
with some circumstantiality his University career. 
But of this residence at Oxford there is no proof at alL 
There is no entry of his matriculation on the books of the 
University, and these books are not, we believe, in any 
way deficient during the period of his supposed connec- 
tion with Oxford. There is no trace of his residence 
at Christ Church on the Buttery Lists, and the Buttery 
lists have from the Midsummer of 1695 been kept 
with scrupulous exactness. There is no trace of his 
residence to be found in the entry books of the Dean. 
We cannot find any allusion to his ever having been a 
resident member of the University in the correspondence 
of those accomplished men who must have been his 
contemporaries. But one circumstance seems to us 
conclusive. He was the patron of John Philips, and 
that pleasing poet has in two of his poems spoken of 
him in terms of exaggerated encomium. Philips was a 
student of Christ Church, and in his * Cyder ' he takes 
occasion to celebrate the eminent men connected with 
that distinguished seminary ; but though he mentions 
Harcourt and Bromley, he makes no allusion to St. John. 
The error, we suspect, arose from this, On the occasion 
of Queen Anne's visit to Oxford in 1702 St. John was 
made an honorary doctor and entered on the books 
of Christ Church, He was proud of the honour which 
the College of Atterbury and Harcourt had done him, 
and not only delighted to speak of himself as a Christ 
Church man, but ever afterwards considered that a 
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member of that foundation had a special claim to his 
patronage. But Christ Church is not entitled to number 
him among her sons. 

Wherever he pursued his studies, he probably pur- 
sued them with assiduity. He was all 'his life distin- 
guished by attainments the groundwork of which is 
seldom or never laid in after-years. The specimen which 
he has left of his Latin composition, with the letters 
to Alari, prove that he had paid some attention to the 
niceties of verbal scholarship. Much of the recondite 
learning which he so ostentatiously paraded in his 
philosophical works was, it is evident, the trophy of 
adroit plagiarism, but it is no- less evident — as every 
page of his writings shows — ^that his classical acquire- 
ments^ if ijiot exact, were unusually e^xtensive. ^ He was 
converaant with the Eoman prose writers, from Yarro to 
Aulus Grellius, and the frequency -with which he draws 
on them for purposes of analogy, comment and illustra- 
^tion, the felicity with which he adapts their sentiments 
and opinions, the ready propriety with which their 
allusions and anecdotes respond to his call is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the assimilative thoroughness with 
which he had perused them. Indeed his acquaintance 
with Cicero and, Seneca appears to have been such as 
few scholars have possessed. He had studied them as 
Montaigne studied Plutarch, as Bacon studied Tacitus. 
To the poets he had not, we Suspect, paid the same 
attention, though his quotations from Lucretius, Horace 
and Virgil are often exquisitely happy. Whatever may 
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have been his attainments in Greek, he had at least 
mastered the rudiments, could discuss the relative signi- 
fication of words, and had read in some form or other 
the principal orators, Homer and Hesiod among the 
poets, and most of the historians. 

It is the privilege of later years to mature and apply, 
rarely to initiate, such studies. We are therefore in- 
clined to suspect that his biographers have plunged him 
into debauchery a little prematurely, and that these 
years of his life, wherever they may have been passed, 
were judiciously and profitably employed^ But the 
scene soon changed. In 1697 we find him in London, 
where he abandoned himself to the dominion of the two 
passions which ever afterwards ruled him, inordinate 
ambition and inordinate love of pleasure. At thirty he 
was in the habit of observing that his heroes, were 
Alcibiades and Petronius ; at twenty his model, he said, 
was his cousin John Wilmot, Earl of Eochester. That 
unhappy nobleman had, ten years before, terminated a 
career to which it would be diflScult to find a parallel in 
the annals of human folly. Everything that can make 
the life of man splendid, prosperous, and happy, both 
Nature and Fortune had lavished on him. Nature had 
endowed him with abilities of a high order, with literary 
instincts, with refined tastes, with brilliant wit, with a 
lyrical genius which, if properly cultivated, might have 
placed him beside Beranger and Herrick, with a hand- 
some and engaging person, with manners singularly 
winning and graceful. Fortune had added rank and 
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opulence, and had thus opened out to him all sources of 
social and intellectual enjoyment ; had enabled him to 
gratify every ambition, to cultivate every taste, and to 
enter that sphere where the qualities that distinguished 
him could be seen to the greatest advantage. Unhap- 
pily, however, a depraved and diseased mind counter- 
acted these inestimable blessings. He was anxious only 
to be pre-eminent in infamy. A premature death had 
been the just penalty for his madness ; but the tradition 
of his genius and of his brilliant parts had, in the eyes 
of young and giddy men, lent a romantic interest to his 
career. They learned his poems by heart They re- 
tailed his witticisms. They listened with eagerness to 
stories about his bravery at Bergen, his wit-combats 
with Villiers, his amours, his convivial excesses, and they 
were anxious to follow in his footsteps. Indeed, the 
influence of Eochester on the youth of London in the 
latter quarter of the seventeenth century appears to have 
resembled, in some degree, the influence of Byron on 
the same class a hundred and twenty years later. But 
St. John was not content to be a mere zany, he aspired 
to rival his master as a wit, and to outstrip him as a 
libertine. He was now in his twentieth year, over- 
flowing with animal spirits, drunk with vanity, and 
burning to indemnify himself for the restraints of Eton 
and Battersea. He allied himself with a band of repro- 
bates who were striving to recall, under the purer rule 
of William, the wild licence of the Kestoration, and he 
became, while a mere boy, the worst member of that 
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bad clique. His excesses moved astonishment even in 
those who had witnessed the orgies of his cousin. He 
passed whole weeks in unbroken rounds of riotous 
debauchery. He could drink down veteran drunkards. 
He ran naked through the Park.* He was a match for 
old Wycherley in ribald profanity and in all the arts of 
licentious intrigue. To the poetical genius of Eochester 
he had indeed no pretension, but he did his best to 
remedy the deficiency. He sought the acquaintance of 
Dryden, whom he visited on more than one occasion in 
Gerrard Street. The poet had just completed his version 
of Virgil, and St. John wrote a copy of verses which may 
still be read among the commendatory poems prefixed to 
that work. They are remarkable for nothing but the gross- 
ness of their imagery, and for the skill with which literary 
compliment is conveyed in the allusions of the bagnio. 

He now set out on his travels, probably leaving 
England in the autumn of 1697. He was away nearly 
two years. Of his movements during that time nothing 
certain is known, but it may be gathered from an 
allusion in one of his letters that- he visited Milan. 
Whatever portion of this period he may have spent in 
Italy, we are inclined to think with Mr. Mackiught that 
much the greater part of it was spent at Paris. The 
Peace of Eyswick had just been concluded, and the 
attractions of the French capital were once more open 

* The authority for this is Groldsmith. Polhiitz was an eye- 
witness of a similarly disgusting freak in the same place. — 
* Meinoirs,' vol. ii. p. 470. 
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to English visitors. In 1698 the Earl of Jersey had suc- 
ceeded Portland as Ambassador. He was connected 
by family ties with St. John. He was on intimate 
tenns with Sir Walter, and was in a position to be of 
great service to a lad beginning the world. It is indeed 
by no means improbable that young St. John, if not 
attached to his suite, at all events shared his protection, 
and was introduced by him to the salons of the 
Faubourg St Germain and to the antechambers of 
Marly. It would be difficult on any other supposition 
to account for the delicate purity with which he ever 
afterwards both wrote and spoke the French language, 
and for his possession of an accent so perfect that even 
the fastidious ear of Voltaire was unable to detect a 
jarring chord. With this useful accomplishment he 
returned to England about the beginning of 1700. He 
at once devoted himself to his old pursuits, which 
appear to have been in a measure interrupted during 
his residence on the Continent. He composed a long 
Pindaric ode, in which he informs his readers that he 
had for some time been " wandering from the Muses* 
seat " and been visiting the " gloomy abodes of Wisdom 
and Philosophy," but that he had repented of his folly, 
and was returning to Poesy and Love. His return to 
the latter took the form of an intrigue with an orange 
girl who hung about the lobby of the Court of Eequests; 
his return to the former, a poetical epistle addressed to 
his sordid paramour. These verses Lord Stanhope not 
only pronounces to be beautiful, but sees in them 
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evidence of genius. They appear to us neither better 
nor worse than a dozen other poems of a similar cha- 
racter which might be selected from the miscellanies 
of that day, and the miscellanies of that day moved the 
derision of Pope. Many years later, indeed, he produced 
three stanzas, which are by no means contemptible.* 

The ostentatious dissoluteness of his life was about 
this time aggravated by his taking a step which must 
have made Sir Walter tremble for the family estates. 
A woman whose beauty was a tradition in London 
circles, even as late as the days of Goldsmith, but whose 
extravagance had already completed the ruin of three 
lovers, was now under his protection. It became 

♦ As these verses have escaped the notice of all Bolingbroke's 
biographers, we will transcribe them. They were written for in- 
sertion in the masque of * Alfred,' as part of * Rule Britannia,* and 
are to be found in Davies' * Life of Garrick,* vol. ii. p. 39. 

" Should war, should faction shake the isle. 
And sink to poverty and shame ; 
Heaven still shall o'er Britannia smile, 
Restore her wealth and raise her name. 
Rule Britannia, &;c. 

" How blest the Prince reserved by fate 
In adverse days to mount thy throne I 
Renew thy once triumphant state, 
And on thy grandeur build his own. 
Rule Britannia, &c. 

" His race shall long in times to come 

(So Heaven ordains) thy sceptre wield ; 
Rever d abroad, beloved at home. 
And be at once thy sword and shield. 
Rule Britannia, &c." 
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necessary to resort to extreme measures. Menaces 
were vain: exhortations were vain. The abilities of 
the young libertine were unquestionably great. His 
family was influential. He was now twenty-two, and 
his relatives wisely resolved to appeal to the only 
passion which rivalled in any degree his devotion to 
pleasure — the passion of ambition. They ofifered him a 
seat in Parliament. They suggested that he should 
take a wife, and they offered in the event of his 
marriage to settle on him the family estates in the 
counties of Wilts, Surrey, and Middlesex. To these 
proposals he acceded. At the close of 1700 he became 
the husband of Frances Winchescombe, daughter and 
one of the coheiresses of Sir Henry Winchescombe, a 
descendant of the famous Jack of Newbury. The lady 
had a handsome fortune, and succeeded on the death of 
her father to a fine estate near Heading. She was, 
moreover, possessed of considerable personal attractions. 
John Philips has celebrated her charms, and in 1713 
we find Swift writing to Stella: "Lady Bolingbroke 
came down while we were at dinner, and Parnell stared 
at her as if she were a goddess." The Dean delighted 
in her society, and humorously declared himself her 
lover. The niarried life of youthful libertines has been 
the same in all ages. St. John returned her affection, 
which was on more than one occasion in the course of 
his eventful life very touchingly evinced, at first with 
indifference, and subsequently with contempt. But 
Frances Winchescombe was a true woman. The con- 
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elusion'' of fifteen years of domestic misery, aggravated 
by his studied neglect and shameless infidelities, found 
her still clinging to him — " a little fury if they mention 
my dear lord without respect, which sometimes hap- 
pens/' On hearing, however, of his connection with 
the Marquise de Villette at Marcilly she became entirely 
estranged from him, altered her will, and left him 
nothing when she died in 1718. One or two angry 
paragraphs about the pecuniary loss he had sustained, 
and a bitter reflection on the suppleness of religion, to 
which he appears in some way to have attributed her 
conduct, was all the notice he took of her death. 
Shortly after the celebration of this inauspicious mar- 
riage he succeeded his father as member for Woot- 
ton Basset in Wiltshire, and he took his seat in the 
Parliament which assembled on Feb. 6th, 1701. 

He entered public life at one of those conjunctures 
which veteran statesmen contemplate with dismay, but 
which have in all ages been hailed with delight by 
young and aspiring spirits. For fourteen years the 
country had been convulsed with the struggles of two 
great factions. These factions owed their origin not 
to superficial and accidental differences, which easily 
arising are easily reconciled, but to differences which 
admit of no compromises, and are in their very nature 
substantial and inveterate. Each was the representative 
of principles which can never under any circumstances 
meet in harmony, which should and may balance each 
other, but which were at that time in violent and 
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terrible collision. Each was animated by those passions 
which are of all passions the most malignant and 
abiding. In the perplexity of an awful crisis they had 
for a moment suspended their animosities. Their 
leaders had come to terms. ' There had been a semblance 
of unity. Scarcely, however, had the Prince of Orange 
ascended the throne, than they had again broken out 
into tenfold vehemence and fury. For some time 
William scarcely seems to have been aware of the 
nature of the struggle which was raging round him, and 
had persisted in attempting to appease the belligerents ; 
at last he saw, and he saw with the deepest regret, that 
all conciliatory measures were out of the question, and 
that he must attach himself to one of the two factions. 
He decided in favour of the party which had raised hiTn 
to the throne, which would in all probability support 
his foreign policy, and which had since 1691 been 
gradually gaining ground. In September 1697 the 
Peace of Eyswick was signed. It was indeed a mere 
armistice to enable William and Louis to discuss a 
complicated and momentous question. That mighty 
empire on which the sun never set was in all likelihood 
about to be left without an heir. It was necessary to 
settle the succession, for on the ultimate destination of 
those vast dominions hung the fate of Europe for many 
generations. William was anxious that they should not 
pass into th^ hands of the French claimant ; Louis was 
equally anxious that they should not pass into the hands 
of Austria, or into the hands of the Electoral Prince. 
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The two Kings determined therefore to divide them 
between the three competitors, and the First Partitiou 
Treaty was arranged; Meanwhile William turned his 
attention to affairs in England, for all depended on the 
cordial support of the English Ministry and of the 
English people. In England, however, everything was 
going wrong ; a Tory reaction was setting in. The first 
symptoms of that reaction were evident in the Par- 
liament which assembled after the Peace of Ryswick ; 
the reaction itself set in in full force when Parliament 
assembled in December 1698. On that occasion there 
was. a schism in the Whig ranks ; on that occasion the 
first definite blow was aimed at William's foreign policy. 
The army was reduced. The navy was reduced. The 
Dutch guards were dismissed. Then followed the 
attack on Montague ; next came the inquiry into 
Orford's administration, and lastly the question of the 
Crown grants. Suddenly arrived the intelligence that 
the Electoral Prince was no more. Again Louis and 
William resorted to diplomacy, and the Second Partition 
Treaty was arranged. At length the King of Spain 
died. It was known that he had made a wiU ; it was 
known that in that will he had nominated a successor, 
and all Europe was anxious to know the terms of it. 
On the 3rd of November, 1700, the Duke of Abrantes 
presented himself before the ambassadors and grandees 
who were thronging the ante-chambers of the Escurial, 
and announced that the whole Spanish monarchy had 
been bequeathed to the grandson of Louis. In the, 

D 
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event of Louis refusing the succession for his grandson, 
it was to pass to Charles, Archduke of Austria. 
William at once saw what would happen ; and when, a 
few weeks afterwards, his rival, in spite of all his 
solemn engagements, accepted the bequest, he could 
only watch with patience the course of events. There 
was, in truth, little to encdtirage him. The Tories were 
now completely in the ascendant. Their animosity 
against the King and against his Ministry had reached 
its climax. The power of the Whigs was everywhere 
declining. The session of April 1700 had been abruptly 
closed without a speech from the throne, and William 
had been forced, with tears of humiliation in his eyes, 
to dismiss from his councils the wisest and the most 
faithful of his servants. In July the death of the Duke 
of Gloucester left the successor to the Crown without 
an heir. The state of the country was deplorable ; from 
1690 to 1699 there had been scarcely one year of 
average prosperity. A succession of wretched harvests 
had spread ruin among the farmers. In some districts 
trade was almost at a stand-still.* Bread riots had 
broken out in many of the provincial towns. The 
failure of the Land Bank had exasperated the country 
gentlemen who were watching with malignant jealousy 
the rise of the monied classes. Nine clergymen out of 
ten were Jacobites, and had been completely alienated 
from the throne by the Toleration Act. The Bang was 

* See Lecky's * History of England in the Eighteenth Century,' 
and the authorities there quoted, vol. i. p. 17. 
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not merely unpopular, but detested. His cold and re- 
pulsive manners, his systematic attempts to embroil 
England with foreign powers, his Dutch favourites, his 
exorbitant grants to those favourites, the protection he 
extended to needy aliens, his struggles to maintain a 
standing army, his suspensions of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, his abandonment of the Darien Colonists, his 
frequent retirements to the Continent, his secluded 
court — all tended to aggravate the public discontent 
William now saw that the party on which he had relied 
for support was so broken and so powerless that there 
was nothing left for him to do but to throw himself into 
the arms of the Tories. He accordingly dissolved the 
Parliament in December 1700, and summoned another 
for the following February. The Ministry was re- 
modelled and the Tories came in. Godolphin was placed 
at the head of the Treasury ; Tankerville was Privy 
Seal, while Hedges succeeded Jersey as one of the 
Secretaries of State. February arrived. The Houses 
met, and St. John took his seat in one of the most in- 
temperate and turbulent assemblies which had since the 
days of the Plantagenets disgraced our parliamentary 
history. 

The leader of the Lower House was Robert Harley, a 
man who was destined in a few years to reach the 
highest eminence which a British subject can attain 
and to leave a name embalmed for ever in the verse of 
Pope and Prior, and in tlie prose of Arbuthnot and 
Swift On his entrance into public life he had played 

D 2 
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the part of an intolerant and vindictive Whig, but he 
had since, while retaining many of his original principles 
unimpaired, allied himself with the Tories. He had 
none of those gifts with which Nature endows her 
favourites. His features were gross and forbidding, his 
figure mean, his voice inharmonious, his gestures singu- 
larly uncouth.* To the art of engaging the passions, or 
of captivating the reason of the great assembly ^ over 
which he presided, he made no pretension. As a speaker 
he was tedious, hesitating, confused, and not unfre-. 
quently unintelligible. Indeed, to the end of his life he 
remained incapable of framing ten sentences of lucid 
and coherent English. His intellect was both small' 
and sluggish, his parts were scarcely above mediocrity 
But he possessed qualities which seldom fail of being 
rated at many times their intrinsic value. HeVas 
cunning, decorous, reticent. His temper was not 
naturally good, but it was under strict control, and 
seldom betrayed him into an indiscreet or discourteous 
expression. His studies had been neither various nor 
profound, but they had been judiciously directed. In 
knowledge of the law of Parliament he was not excelled 

* "The miscMevous darkness of his soul"— the Duchess of 
Marlborough is speaking — "was written in his countenance, and 
plainly legible in a very odd look disagreeable to everylx)dy at first 
sight, which being joined with a constant awkward motion, or 
rather agitation of his head and body, betrayed a turbulent dis- 
honesty within even in the midst of all these familiar airs, jocular 
bowing and smiling which he always affected." — * Conduct of the 
Duchess,' p. 261. 
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either by Seymour or Nottingham. His acquaintance 
with affairs was great, his memory tenacious, his judg-* 
ment sound, his tact consummata In all the arts 
of parliamentary diplomacy he was without a rivaL 
Though in private life he sometimes made himself 
ridiculous by the frivolity of his amusements, he loved 
the society of men of genius and letters, and he was the 
first of English statesmen who had the sagacity to 
employ the press as an engine of political power. To 
these qualities he added others not so respectable. He 
was deeply tainted with those vices which ambition 
engenders in timid and pusillanimous natures* His 
meanness and treachery would have been conspicuously 
infamous even in that bad age in which his political 
morality had been learnt Dilatory and irresolute, his 
aspirations were sordid and narrow. His indifference 
to truth shocked even the least scrupulous of his 
colleagues. His promises were like the promises of 
Granville, as ready and profuse as they were feigned or 
forgotten. At this moment, however, he stood well with 
all parties, for his real character waa as yet unsuspected 
even by those who knew him best, as men are slower to 
detect than to practise dissimulation. 

St. John probably saw that the star of Harley and 
the Tories was in the ascendant, and that even if a 
reaction set in there would be no room for him in 
the ranks of the Whig oligarchy. To Harley and the 
Tories he accordingly attached himself, and to Harley 
and the Tories he adhered, so long as it served his 
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purpose, through all vicissitudes of fortune. Some of 
his biographers have laboured to show that in taking 
this step he was acting in strict accordance with the 
principles he had inherited, and probably in accordance 
with his own independent convictions. Such a theory- 
is partly false and partly ludicrous. His father and his 
grandfather, in the first place, were Whigs : most of his 
relatives were Whigs; and he had in early life been 
trained up in doctrines from which the Tories shrank 
in abhorrence. Nor had his subsequent career been 
more favourable to the formation of such convictions. 
The religious tenets of the Tories — and those religious 
tenets were of the essence of their politics — ^he systema- 
tically outraged in his life, and systematically ridiculed 
in his conversation. Of politics themselves, as he 
afterwards frankly confessed, he knew nothing. But 
with politics, in any legitimate sense of the term, the 
House was not at that instant engaged. There were, 
indeed, two questions of the last importance awaiting 
discussion — the question of maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe, and the question of providing for the 
Protestant succession in England. The first had been 
rendered pressing by an act of unparalleled audacity on 
the part of Louis, an act which would, under ordinary 
circumstances, and should under any circumstances 
have been passionately resented. Having obtained the 
consent of the Spanish Government, Louis had suddenly 
despatched an army into the Spanish Netherlands and 
seized the Barrier Fortresses, No such calamity had 
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befallen Protestant Europe within the memory of man. 
There was now every probability that Holland would 
fall, under the dominion of France, and the subjuga- 
tion of Holland would not only fatally disarrange the 
balance of power but involve consequences to England 
such as all who had her interests at heart trembled to 
contemplate. 

. The Tories were, however, in no humour for anything 
but party vengeance. Their hour of .triumph had come : 
their enemies were at their feet, and they resolved to 
trample on them. They proceeded to impeach the 
Ministers who were responsible for the Partition 
Treaties. Long and tedious controversies resulted. 
Every day there were unseemly collisions between the 
two Houses. The business of the Government stood 
still. Nothing had been arranged but the Act of Set- 
tlement, and the Act of Settlement had been arranged 
in such a way as to insult the King. Then the country 
was roused. The Kentish Petition was presented. The 
Legion memorial was drawn up. Fierce debates ensued. 
On the 14th of June William prorogued the Parliament. 
On the 7th of September the Grand Alliance was 
concluded. Ten days afterwards occurred an event 
which completely changed the face of affairs. James 
II. died at St. Germains, and Louis XIV. proclaimed 
the titular Prince of Wales King James III. of England. 
In a few hours a courier was at Loo with the intelli- 
gence. William saw that his time had come. He 
knew the English, He hurried to London., He re- 
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modelled the Ministry. The indignation of the English 
people at the insult they had received knew no bounds. 
The whole country was transported with fary. Both 
parties were unanimous for war. A Bill was passed 
for attainting the Pretender, and so completely had the 
Whigs triumphed that the Abjuration Bill was also car- 
ried. On the 15th of May, 1702, war was proclaimed 
by concert in London, at Vienna, and at the Hague. 
But William was no more. 

In the debates on the Partition Treaty Impeachments, 
on the Act of Settlement, and on the Kentish Petition, 
young St. John appears to have distinguished himself. 
A high compliment had indeed been paid him. He had 
been appointed by the House to assist Hedges in pre- 
paring and bringing in an important measure — the Bill 
for the further Security of the Protestant Succession — 
and from this moment he rose rapidly to eminence. 

On the accession of Anne the position of the two 
parties was a very peculiar one. The point on which 
all eyes were turned was the war, and the war had 
created a violent reaction in favour of the Whigs. It 
had been the triumph of the Whig policy. It had been 
the realization of the Whig hopes. It had, to a great 
extent, been the work of the great Whig ruler. But 
the new Queen was a Tory, indeed a bigoted and intol- 
erant Tory — the great General on whom the conduct of 
the war depended was a Tory — the Ministry on which 
he thought it expedient to rely was a Tory Ministry — 
the Privy Council, to which he looked for support, was 
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a Privy Council in which the names of Somers, Halifax, 
and Orford were not to be found. On the prosecution 
of the war the two factions had met for a moment on 
common ground, and by one of the most singular revo- 
lutions in history the Tories had been enabled to 
supersede their rivals by adopting their policy. For a 
few months all went welL Scarcely, however, had 
Marlborough's cannon begun to thunder on the Meuse, 
when dissensions began. In the Parliament which as- 
sembled in October three parties maybe distinguished: 
the Whigs, who predominated in the Upper House, but 
who were in a minority in the Lower; tKlfe extreme 
Tories, who were represented by Eochester, Nottingham, 
Jersey, and Normanby in the Lords, and by Hedges and 
Seymour in the Commons; the moderate Tories, in 
whose ranks were to be found Harley, now for the third 
time elected Speaker, Harcourt, the Solicitor-General, 
and St. John. But the two men on whom everything 
turned were Marlborough and Godolphin. Godolphin 
was now far in the decline of life. In official experi- 
ence and in practical sagacity he had no superior among 
contemporary politicians; as a financier he was emi- 
nently skilful. He had borne a prominent, but by no 
means honourable, part in the events of the last fifteen 
years. He had been false to James, and he had been 
false to William, but his character stood deservedly high 
for virtues which were rarely in that age found con- 
joined with laxity of principle. He was incorruptible 
by money. In liis management of the Treasury he had 
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shown himself scrupulously honest ; in his transactions 
with men of business he was never known to break his 
word, and he had therefore succeeded in inspiring confi- 
dence where confidence is slow to express itsel£ Though 
in debate he confined himself as a rule to the mere 
expression of his opinion, delivered in a few bluff 
sentences, and set off by no play on his sullen and impas- 
sive features, he had more weight with the House than 
the most accomplished orators of those times. At Court, 
indeed, and among men of letters he found no favour ; 
for his manners were the manners of a carter, and his 
tastes not exactly those of a Maecenas or a Leo. They 
were, in truth, such as little became either his age or 
his position. His awkward gallantries he had had the 
good sense to abandon ; but his addiction to gambling, 
horse-racing, cock-fighting, and the card-table amounted 
to a passion. These frivolous pursuits detracted, how- 
ever, nothing from the respect with which he was 
regarded by his colleagues, as there was no levity in his 
conversation, which was, as a rule, confined to monosylla- 
bles, or in his demeanour, which was remarkably grave 
and reserved. Between Marlborough and himself there 
existed the tie of a singularly close and affectionate 
friendship, and this tie had recently been drawn closer 
by a family alliance. 

The main object of Godolphin's policy was to support 
his friend, to find the necessary funds for sustaining the 
war, and to silence those who wished either to control 
its operations or to change its character. Moderate, 
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and cautious even to timidity, he tried at first to govern 
by a Ministry in which all parties were represented. 
Though a Tory himself and dependent on the Tories for 
support, he was unwilling to place himself entirely in 
their hands, for he knew that he only could look for 
their co-operation up to a certain point, and that as 
soon as the war extended its area and assumed an 
aggressive character he would in all likelihood be 
obliged to fall back upon the Whigs. Such a step he 
could not, however, contemplate without apprehension, 
for the Queen regarded that party with peculiar aversion. 
His hope was that he might by skilful parliamentary 
diplomacy be enabled to form out of the moderate Tories 
a body of partisans, who would support his war policy, 
while he could rely with some confidence on securing 
the Queen through the influence of the Countess of 
Marlborough. 

The first point in which the two bodies came into 
violent collision was the Bill against Occasional Con- 
formity. This was introduced by St. John and two 
other Tory members. He distinguished himself not 
only by the conspicuous part he took in the stormy 
debates which attended its progress through the House, 
l)ut in the Conference held subsequently in the Painted 
Chamber. In the financial inquisition for incriminating 
Halifax we find him one of the Commissioners, and in 
the Disqualification BiU he was for the first time pitted 
against his future enemy Eobert Walpole, who had taken 
his seat among the Whigs as member for Castle Eising. 
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Grodolphin and Marlborough soon clearly saw the 
necessity of breaking with the High Tories. Though 
the conduct of the war had not as yet been openly 
assailed in either of the two Houses, symptoms of dis- 
content had already declared themselves. The resigna- 
tion of Rochester in 1703 had already relieved them of 
a troublesome colleague. Nottingham, however, still re- 
presented his views, and had on more than one occasion 
expressed his disapproval of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment Indeed he made no secret of his intention to 
put himseK at the head of an opposition, and if possible 
to supplant 'Godolphin without resigning office. He 
began by insisting on the removal of Somerset and 
Devonshire from the Privy Council. This was a test 
question : and this was refused. Upon that he resigned, 
and his resignation was eagerly accepted by Godolphin, 
who hastened to place the seals in the hands of Harley. 
Next went Jersey and Seymour, Wright, the Lord 
Keeper followed. Blaithwayte, the Secretary of War> 
then vacated office, and on the 23rd of April, 1704, 
St John was appointed to succeed him. 

As he had not completed his twenty-sixth year when 
he was raised to a post which involved a more than 
usual amount of responsibility, his biographers have 
concluded that he must have owed his advancement to 
the personal intercession of either Harley or Marl- 
borough. He owed it, we suspect, to Marlborough. 
Marlborough was in England at the time, and it had 
been at his suggestion that ^^Lchanges in the Ministiy 
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had been made. In a letter to Godolphin, not long 
afterwards, he speaks of St. John, as a man would speak 
of one for whose conduct he had in a measure mad^ 
himself reponsible.* St. John did not disappoint the 
expectations of his friends. Though his private life 
continued to be marked by the excesses which char- 
acterized his earlier days, he discharged his public 
duties in a way which called forth the admiration even 
of his enemies. The position of a Secretary of War in 
the teeth of a powerful Opposition is a position of no 
ordinary difficulty. It is a position, indeed, to which 
the tact and experience of veteran statesmen have not 
always been found to be equal. Never were the labours 
of that onerous office more exigent and harassing than 
during the four years of St. John's tenure. A war 
beyond all precedent, complicated and momentous, was 
raging. That war had spread itself over the vast area 
of Europe. Our position in it was undefined. The 
amount of our contingents, both of men and resources, 
was variously assessed and angrily disputed. Every 
step taken in it was submitted to the malignant scrutiny 
of party j ealousy. Every manoeuvre had to be accounted 
for to a captious and irritable Opposition. Whoever is 



* See Marlborough's Letter to (Jodolphin, Coxe, vol. i. p. 152, 
and the Stuart Papers, Macpherson, * Original Papers,' vol. ii. p. 532, 
where it is said, " Lord Marlborough was always very fond of Harry 
St. John, and on the loss of his son, the Lord Blcuidford, said he 
had no comfort left but in Harry St. John, whom he loved and 
considered as his son." 
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acquainted with Marlborough's correspondence at this 
period will be at no loss to understand the difficulties 
witli which the young Secretary had to contend. We 
find him constantly before the House — arguing, ex- 
plaining, pleading, refuting. Indeed, his energy, decision 
and zeal were of infinite service both to Godolphin and 
Marlborough in the troubled and anxious interval 
between the August of 1704 and the June of 1706. 
. At the beginning of 1707 it became more and more 
evident that if the war was to be continued, the Ministry 
must throw itself entirely on the Whigs ; for the recent 
successes of Marlborough in Flanders, of Eugene in 
Italy, and of Peterborough in Spain, had, according to 
the Tories, satisfied the ends of the war, and the Tories 
were resolved to oppose its continuance. Godolphin 
had therefore acceded to the wishes of the Whigs in 
removing Hedges, and in placing the seals in the hands 
of Sunderland, the son-in-law of Marlborough and an 
imcompromising Whig. The chiefs of the Tory party 
were removed from the Privy Council, and from this 
moment the administration of Godolphin and Marl- 
borough assumed a new character. It was no longer a 
Tory but a Whig Ministry ; though for a time, at least, 
Harley still continued to hold the seals with Sunder- 
land, and St. John retained the post of Secretary at 
War. Harley's conduct excited some surprise. The 
truth is he had seen all along that the Church and the 
iQueen would ultimately triumph; that the only tie 
which connected Anne with Godolphin and his col- 
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leagues was her persunal afifection for the Duchess of 
Marlborough ; and that her afifection was, owing to the 
overbearing and imperious character of the favourite, 
daily declining. He saw the annoyance with which 
she regarded the rectent changes in the Cabinet — her in- 
tense dislike of Sunderland — her increasing coolness to 
Godolphin. He saw that the predominance of the 
Whigs depended mainly on the successful prosecution 
of the war, on it^s continuance, on its popularity. He 
saw that a financial crisis was at hand. He saw that 
the High Church Party were gaining ground, and he 
perceived how completely the Queen's sympathies were 
with them. He proceeded, therefore, to open a secret com- 
munication with her by means of his cousin Abigail Hill, 
and while he pretended to be cordially co-operating with 
the Treasurer, he did all in his power to inflame the Queen 
against the foreign and domestic policy of the Cabinet. 
To throw Godolphin off his guard, he redoubled his pro- 
testations of fidelity ; and with Marlborough he practised 
the same elaborate duplicity in a series of letters, which 
have scarcely a parallel in the annals of political 
treachery. At what precise period St. John became a 
party to these ignoble intrigues it is by no means easy 
to decide. It is clear from the correspondence of 
Marlborough and from the * Conduct, of the Duchess,' 
that they both looked upon him as the ally of Harley, 
and that they regarded him with suspicion, though 
without being able to satisfy themselves of his guilt. 
We are, on the whole, inclined to suspect that it was 
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hot till the autumn of 1707 that he had any share in 
these scandalous tactics. For upwards of a year Harley 
managed with consummate hypocrisy to conceal his 
machinations. At last all was discovered, and the 
Whigs, whose difficulties had been increased by the 
inactivity of the campaign in the Netherlands, by the 
disastrous defeat at Almanza, and by the failure of the 
enterprise against Toulon, resolved to get rid of Harley. 
Anne fought hard for her favourite Minister. She 
refused to give any credence to the Greg scandal ; she 
refused to see anything which incriminated him in the 
affair of Valliere and Bara»* She dilated at mortifying 
length on his eminent services, on Ids great experience, 
on his sound judgment Godolphin and Marlborough 
then plainly told her that, if Harley remained in office, 
they would at once give in their resignatiofi, and that 
she must choose between sacrificing Harley and throwing 
the a^irs of Europe into hopeless perplexity. Then, 
and tjj^ejQ only, she yielded. On the 11th of February 
Harle "aid down the seals; and St. John not only 
followed him out of office, but, on the dissolution in 
April, resigned his seat. 

His premature departure from a scene in which he 
had so conspicuously distinguished himself not un- 
naturally excited a good deal of surprise. It is not, we 
think, difficult to account for. Had he continued in 
Parliament he Inust have taken one of two courses. 

. * See Burnet's * History of his Own Times,' pp. 821-822. 
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He must have apostatized and joined the Whigs, or he 
must have adhered to his party and taken his place in 
the ranks of the Opposition, Both courses were fraught 
with embarrassment. The triumph of the Whigs was 
certainly complete, but it had been won at the price of 
the Queen's favour, in the teeth of the Church, and in 
the teeth of the party opposed to the war. A reaction 
was obviously merely a matter of time, and that re- 
action would in all probability involve the downfall of 
the dominant faction. If, on the other hand, he joined 
the Opposition, he would be compelled to assail a 
policy which he had for some time zealously supported ; 
he would be compelled to ally himself with men whom 
he regarded as enemies against men whom he regarded 
as friends ; and he would, moreover, be forced to the 
indelicate necessity of going all lengths against his 
patrons Marlborough and Godolphin. From his country 
house he could watch in security the course of events, 
and take a definite step when a definite ste^ '' "a^ 
prudent. These were, we believe, his real moti . in 
withdrawing at this conjuncture to Bucklersbury. 

He abandoned himself with characteristic impetu- 
osity to his new whim. He had now, he said, done with 
politics. He was weary of the world. He would de- 
vote himself henceforth to Philosophy and Literature. 
He would leave affairs of state to meaner men. These 
remarks — for with these remarks he now began to 
regale his friends — were received with roars of laughter, 
and Swift quotes an epigram which was proposed by 

E 
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one of them as an appropriate inscription for the 
Slimmer house of the young Eecluse. It is, we regret 
to say, quite unfit for repetition here. That he applied 
himself, however, with assiduity to literary pursuits 
may well be credited. He had arrived at that period 
in life when curiosity is keenest, when sensibility is 
quickest, when the acquisitive faculties are in their 
greatest perfection.. Indeed; he always spoke of these 
two years as the most profitable he had ever spent. 

In the autumn of 1710- fell th^at great administration 
which is in some respects the most glpripus in our 
annals — ^the administration of Godolphin and Marl- 
bijifiiigh — an administration which had distinguished 
itself by no ordinary moderation in the midst of no 
ordinary trial ; which. had in the intoxication of success 
been conspicuous for that calm wisdom which it is the 
lot of most governments to learn only in reverses; 
which, founded on faction, had endeavoured with rare 
magnanimity to adopt a policy of concession and recon- 
ciliation, which could look back on the victories of 
Blenheim, EamiUies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet and Sara- 
gossa— on the expulsion of the French from Flanders 
and from Germany — on the capture of Gibraltar and 
Minorca — ^as the trophies of its foreign policy ; and 
which could, among many other liberal and salutary 
measures, point to the union of England and Scotland 
as one of the glories of its policy at home. The 
immediate cause of a revolution which altered the 
course of European history was, as every one knows 
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the impeachment of Sacheverel — perhaps the only act 
of imprudence of which Godolphin had ever been 
guilty. It has been asserted that he took this impolitic 
step from motives of personal resentment. He took it, 
we know, in direct opposition to the advice of Somers* 
and of the Solicitor-General ; he t6ok it, there is reason 
to believe, in opposition t^ the advice of Marlborough 
and Walpole ; but he took it, we suspect, with a de- 
liberate object. The truth is, that the party of which 
Sacheverel was the mouth-piece was beginning tO' 
assume a mischievous activity in political circles.. 
Half the nation learned, as Godolphin well knew, their 
politics from the pulpit, and the pulpits were filled 
with Tories who were advancing from philippics 
against the Whig doctrines to philippics against the' 
Whig government. He perceived, with anxiety, the 
growing power of the Opposition; and he perceived, 
with alarm, that a great crisis in public opinion was 
approaching. He resolved, therefore, to strike a 
decisive blow while the strength of the Government 
was as yet unimpaired, and there was some chance of 
its being able to grapple successfully with its for- 
midable adversaries. The blow was struck, and the 
Whigs were ruined. It would, however, be an error to 
suppose — ^as many historians do suppose, that the 
prosecution of Sacheverel was the real cause of the 

** Indeed Somers prophesied that if the prosecution was under- 
taken it would be the ruin of the Whigs. — Swift, * History of the 
Four Last Years,' Scott's Swift, v. p. 172.. 
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sudden collapse of the Whig Ministry. The train had 
long been laid. The prosecution was merely the 
match which fired it. Had Godolphin taken the 
advice of his coadjutors, the catastrophe might have 
been postponed — ^it could scarcely have been postponed 
for long ; it was unavoidable, it was inevitable. The 
Queen had never looked upon the Whigs with favour, 
and at such a time, when the two Parties were so 
nicely balanced no Ministry could subsist for long 
apart from that favour. She suspected their political 
principles ; she detested their religious toleration ; she 
looked upon many of them as little better than 
infidels : she considered that they had imperilled the 
Church; that she had been personally aggrieved by 
them ; that they had insulted her husband ; that they 
had forced Ministers on her whom she hated, and had 
compelled her to dismiss Ministers whom she re- 
spected. They were, she said, constantly outraging her 
feelings. In July 1708, for example, they had driven 
her almost frantic by threatening to propose in Parlia- 
ment that the Electoral Prince should be invited to 
settle in England. On the occasion of her husband's 
illness in 1707, and of his death in 1708, their conduct 
had been marked not merely by disrespect but by gross 
indelicacy. Nor was the domestic tyranny to which 
she was subjected by the Duchess of Marlborough less 
galling. All these passions and prejudices had moreover 
been sedulously inflamed by Harley and Mrs. Masham. 
But everywhere the current was running in the same 
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direction. A reaction was setting in against the 
Dissenters. The Naturalization Act had crowded 
London with a rabble of needy and turbulent aliens 
who had, such was the language of Tory demagogues, 
diverted charity from its proper channel, and been 
invited over by the Whigs to assist in the subversion 
of the Church. Marlborough's recent application for 
the Captain-Generalship for life had seriously impaired 
his popularity. He already possessed, it was said, 
more power than it became a subject to enjoy, and men 
were beginning to mutter about Cromwell, standing 
armies and military despotism. The unsatisfeictory 
conclusion of the Conferences at the Hague in the 
spring of 1709, and the recent failure of the Conference 
at Gertrudenberg, had irritated the middle classes, who 
were complaining heavily of the war — the unnecessary 
protraction of which they attributed to the ambition of 
Marlborough and to the party necessities of the 
Ministry. The resources of Godolphin had been taxed 
to the uttermost to avert a financial crisis which was 
now to all appearance at hand. For some time 
Grodolphin clung to power with indecent pertinacity; 
but on the eighth of August he received a brief note 
from the Queen, in which she curtly intimated that she 
had no further occasion for his services, desiring at the 
same time that instead of bringing the White Stafif to 
her he would break it. The note was delivered by a 
lackey in the royal livery, not to the Lord Treasurer 
himself but to his hall-porter. Godolphiii, irritated at 
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this mean and grattiitbus insult, broke the staff, and 
flung, in a fit of petulance, the fragments into the fire- 
place. Such was the ignominous conclusion of a long 
and brilliant ministerial career, and such, is the 
gratitude of princes. 

The Treasury was placed in Commission, but Harley 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer. He at once 
proceeded to form a Ministry, and he attempted with 
characteristic caution to trim between the two parties. 
He was by no means inclined to throw himself entirely 
on the Tories. He was anxious for a coalition. He 
had interviews with Cowper, Halifax, and Walpole. 
He importuned them to retain their places. "There 
was," he said, "a Whig game intended at bottom;" 
but when asked to explain himself, he became unintel- 
ligible. Cowper and Halifax gathered, however, that 
if they would consent to remain in the Government, 
St. John and Harcourt should be admitted only to 
subordinate offices. They declined the proposal. "If 
any man was ever bom under the necessity of being a 
knave, he was," — was the quiet comment which Cowper 
entered in his diary when recording a former interview 
with Harley.* It was indeed soon evident that a mixed 
Ministry was out of the question, that the days of 
coalition were over. A faction had triumphed, and a 
faction must rule. Eochester succeeded Somers as 
President of the Council, and St. John received the 

* Diary of William, Earl Cowper, p. 33. 
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Seads as Secretary of State for the Northern Depart- 
ment ; Boyle having the good sense to prevent disgrace 
by a voluntary resignation. So entered on its stormy 
and disastrous career the last Ministry of Queen Anne. 
When St. John received the Seals he was in his 
thirty-third year. It has been said, and it is by no 
means improbable, that he owed this splendid elevation 
principally to his knowledge of the French language, 
an accomplishment which neither Harley nor any 
member of the Cabinet possessed in an adequate degree, 
but an accomplishment which the negociations contem- 
plated about this time with Versailles rendered indis- 
pensable in one at least of the two Secretaries. At 
the end of September Parliament was dissolved. The 
nation was now on fire with faction. The panic excited 
by Sacheverel had not yet subsided. The elections 
were almost imiversally in favour of the Tories, and 
were marked by such excesses of party feeling that life 
was in jeopardy. By day the bells clanged joyously 
from the Tory strongholds, by night the bonfires roared 
in the squares. Mobs wild with excitement paraded 
the streets ; conventicles and meeting-houses were 
gutted. An appalling riot convulsed Westminster, and 
some of the provincial towns presented the appearance 
of places which had been exposed to the ravages of war. 
Meanwhile addresses from all quarters of England came 
pouring in. The doctrines most dear to the Stuarts 
were everywhere proclaimed. The Court was thronged 
with Jacobites and High Tories who publicly con- 
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gratulated the Queen on what they termed her emanci- 
pation from captivity. " Your Majesty," said the Duke 
of Beaufort, "is now Queen indeed." In November 
Parliament met, and St. John took his seat as member 
for Berkshire. 

In the vicissitudes of political history there are certain 
conjunctures in which power is more easily acquired 
than maintained, and it was at one of these conjunctures 
that the New Ministry assumed the reins of government. 
Its position was in the highest degree perilous and 
embarrassing. " It rested," wrote Swift, " on a narrow 
bottom, and was like an isthmus between the Whigs on 
one side and the extreme Tories on the other." Harley 
saw from the very first the precariousness of the tenure 
by which he held. He saw that the Tories could not 
stand alone. He estimated at its real value the popular 
panic to which he had been immediately indebted for his 
elevation. In the Commons he beheld with alarm an 
Opposition conspicuous by their abilities and steady 
co-operation, and he beheld with perplexity a ministerial 
majority conspicuous jnainly by their insolence, their 
numbers, and their tumultuous fanaticism. In the 
Lords he beheld against him the most formidable com- 
bination of enemies that ever sought the destruction of 
a rival faction. The finances were in deplorable con- 
fusion. Immense supplies were needed, and without 
the confidence of the monied class nothing could be 
raised; but the monied class had little confidence in 
the Ministry. Among his colleagues there was no one. 
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with the exception of Dartmouth, on whom he could 
depend. St. John and Harcourt were for extreme 
measures, and had been in a manner forced on him. 
Rochester was abeady in open mutiny. Buckingham- 
shire, whom he regarded with suspicion and dislike, 
was impracticable ; Paulet was a mere cipher. He was 
compelled, therefore, to grapple single-handed with the 
difficulties of his position ; to satisfy, on the one hand, 
the party which had befriended him, and to conciliate, 
so far as he could, the party which were opposing him. 
His ultimate object was a coalition, his immediate object 
was to prepare the way to it. He saw that the health 
of the Queen was failing, and the question of the 
succession imminent. He shrank, therefore from com- 
promising himseK either at Hanover or at St. GermainSi 
He wrote to the Elector, assuring him of his good 
intentions. He put himself as soon as possible into 
communication with the Pretender. At home he fenced, 
he trimmed, he equivocated. The necessity of a peace 
with France was obvious ; without it he was at the 
mercy of his opponents ; but to conclude a peace on 
anything but on the most advantageous terms to 
England would in all probability cost the Cabinet their 
heads. With consummate tact he declared, therefore, 
his resolution of supporting the Allies, while he took 
measures to undermine them in popular estimation. 
He provided for the vigorous prosecution of the war, 
while he enlarged on the expediency of peace. He did 
everything in his power to conciliate Marlborough, 
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while he connived at attacks on him. He upheld him 
in the field, while he annihilated his influence in the 
closet He prepared also, in addition to these de^'ices, 
to call in the assistance of a more formidable power. 

In the preceding August the Tories had, at the sug- 
gestion of St. John, started the 'Examiner.' Several 
numbers had already appeared. They had not been 
distinguished by conspicuous ability, but during the 
course of the elections a phamphlet, entitled a ' Letter 
to the Examiner,' had attracted so much attention, that 
it had elicited a reply from the pen of Earl Cowper. 
The paper in question was an attack on the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough, on the protraction of the war, 
and on the ruinous selfishness of the Allies. It pointed 
out in angry and declamatory terms that England was 
the dupe of Austria and the tool of Holland, " a farm to 
the Bank and a jest to the whole world ; " that she had 
engaged in the war as a confederate, that she was now 
proceeding in it as a principal ; that the objects of the 
Grand Alliance had long since been 'attained, and that 
ruin and bankruptcy were now staring her — the prey of 
a wicked faction — ^in the face. The pamphlet was, as 
every one knew, the work of St. John. It was a suffi- 
cient indication of the policy he meant to pursue as a 
Minister; it was an indication, indeed, of the policy 
Harley intended to pursue. But Harley was by no 
means inclined to trust to his impetuous colleague 
either the development of his schemes or the interpre- 
tation of his policy. He proceeded therefore to put the 
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press under his own controL He had an interview with 
De Foe, whose 'Eeview' was at that time the most 
influential paper in the kingdom, and De Foe was 
instructed to dilate on the First Minister's well-known 
inclination towards the Whigs. He sought the assist- 
ance of Charles Davenant, whose name is scarcely 
remembered now, but who was in 1710 one of the ablest 
writers on politics and finance that British journalism 
could boast. He won over Prior, Eowe, and Parnell. 
He made overtures to Steele ; and though Steele pre- 
ferred to remain in the Whig ranks, a more illustrious 
apostate was preparing to quit them. Swift had re- 
cently arrived in London. He had been received with 
coldness by Godolphin. He had been treated with 
duplicity, he said, by Somers. He had been grossly 
insulted by Wharton. He had done great services for 
the Whigs. These services had been ignored, and his 
sensitive pride was wounded. He called on Harley, and 
Harley, by a few courteous words, succeeded in securing 
the- aid of the greatest master of political controversy 
which this country had ever seen. 

At the beginning of November Swift imdertook the 
editorship of the ' Examiner,' and for upwards of three 
years he fought the battles of the Ministry as no one 
had ever yet fought the battles of any Ministry in the 
world. With a versatility unparalleled in the history 
of party warfare, he assailed his opponents in almost 
every form which satire can assume ; in Essays which 
are still read as models of terse and luminous disqui- 
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sition ; in philippics compared with which the master- 
pieces of Cicero will, in point of vituperative sldll, bear 
no comparison ; in pamphlets which were half a century 
afterwards the delight of Burke and Fox: in ribald 
songs, in street ballads, in Grub-street epigrams, in 
ludicrous parodies. He had applied his rare powers of 
observation to studying the peculiarities of every class 
in the great family of mankind, their humours, their 
prejudices, their passions ; and to all these he knew how 
to appeal with exquisite propriety. He was a master of 
the rhetoric which casts a spell over senates and tri- 
bunals, and of the rhetoric which sends mobs yeUing to 
the tar-barrel or the clubstick With every weapon in 
the whole armoury of scorn he was equally familiar. 
In boisterous scurrility he was more than a match for 
Oldmixon. In delicate and subtle humour he was more 
than a match for Addison. In an age when the bad 
arts of ajionymous polemics had been brought to per- 
fection, his lampoons achieved a scandalous pre-emi- 
nence. His sarcasm and invective were terrific. His 
irony made even the Duchess of Marlborough quail ; his 
pasquinades drove Eugene in ignominy from our shores ; 
his broadsides made it perilous for the Opposition to 
show their faces in the streets. But however remark- 
able were his abilities as an unscrupulous assailant, his 
abilities as an unscrupulous advocate were not less 
consummate. Where his object was persuasion, he was 
indififerent to everything but effect. He hesitated at 
nothing. When the testimony of facts was against him, 
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he distorted them beyond recognition. When tes- 
timony was wanting, he invented it. When the state- 
ments of his opponents admitted of no confutation, he 
assumed the air of an honest and stout-hearted English- 
man who refused to be duped. His diction — ^plain, 
masculine, incisive — came home to every one ; and the 
monstrous effrontery of his assumptions was seldom 
suspected by readers whose reason was enthralled by the 
circumstantial conclusiveness with which he drew his de- 
ductions. In truth, of all writers who have ever entered 
the arena of party politics. Swift had, in a larger measure 
than any, the most invaluable of aU qualifications — the 
art of making truth assume the appearance of elaborate 
sophistry, and the art of making elaborate sophistry 
assume the appearance of self evident truth. With 
these formidable powers he entered the camp of Harley. 
For a few weeks all went weU. The cautious policy 
of Harley was steadUy pursued. The supplies were 
voted and raised. The war was vigorously prosecuted. 
The language of the Tory press was the language of 
moderate Whigs. In December Marlborough arrived 
in England. He had a long interview with St. John. 
St. John candidly explained to him the intentions of 
the Ministry. They would support him in the war so 
long as the Queen continued him in command. They 
had no ill-feeling towards him. They should be sorry 
to lose him. He must, however, "consent to two things 
— ^he must insist upon the removal of his wife from 
Court, and he must " draw a line between all that had 
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passed and all that is to come:" in other words, he 
must quit the Whigs, who were his enemies, and he 
must join the Tories, who were his friends. He then 
proceeded to give him a long lecture on the difiference 
between the two parties. To all this Marlborough 
listened with patient urbanity. He was, he said, worn 
out with age, fatigue, and misfortune; he had done 
wrong in joining the Whigs, he would return to his old 
friends. He did nothing of the sort, aaid he never 
meant to do so. He struggled hard to prevent the 
degradation of his wife, but all was in vain, and the 
high offices she had held were divided between the 
Duchess of Somerset and Mrs. Masham. The failure 
of this negociation with Marlborough was a severe blow 
to Harley, who found himself more and more thrown 
into the power of the extreme Tories. Party spirit 
was now running high in both Houses. The conduct of 
the war in Spain was the point at issue. The Whigs 
took their side by Galway, and the Tories by Peter- 
borough. St. John, at the head of the Tories, harangued 
against Galway. The war, he said, had been grossly 
neglected in Spain to give effect to the triumphs of 
Marlborough in Ils(,fiders, and he had, he continued, no 
doubt that to the scandalous, — to the criminal — neg- 
lect of the war in Spain was to be attributed not only 
the disaster at Almanza, but the failure of the expe- 
dition to Toulon. At last a vote of censure was passed 
on Galway, and a vote of thanks to Peterborough. The 
Tories were mad with joy and the Whigs with chagrin. 
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Meanwhile a schism was forming in the Tory ranks. 
The extreme members of that faction, and the extreme 
members formed the majority, began to clamour against 
Harley. They would have no half measures. They 
would have no dallying with the Whigs. . Why was 
the 'Examiner' speaking civilly about Marlborough? 
How long were they going to be a farm to the Bank ? 
When were they going to have a peace ? Why were 
not the Whig dogs impeached ? At the head of these 
malcontents was Rochester. Every day their com- 
plaints become more intemperate and more insolent. 
The October Club was formed. Nightly meetings were 
held. The crisis was alarming, and Harley fell ilL 
" The nearer I look upon things," wrote Swift to Stella, 
" the worse I like them. The Ministry are able seamen 
but the tempest is too great, the ship too rotten, and 
the crew all against them." It was rumoured that the 
Duchess of Somerset was superseding Mrs. Masham in 
the Queen's affections, and that Somers had been twice 
admitted to a private audience. Suddenly an event 
occurred which completely changed the face of affairs. 

In the course of his licentious pleasures St. John had 
made the acquaintance of a dissolute French adven- 
turer. His name was Antoine de Guiscard. Originally 
an abbe, he had become successively a political dema- 
gogue, a soldier, and a parasite. His life had been 
stained by almost every vice to which human depravity 
can stoop. His abbey resembled, it was said, the 
groves of Paphos. Even the vestals of his religion had 
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not been safe from his sacrilegious libertinism One of 
his mistresses he had poisoned. A steward whom he 
suspected of peculation he had put with his own hand 
to the rack. In Eouergue, where he had excited a 
rebellion and left his colleagues to be broken on the 
wheel, he had been hung in effigy by the magistrates. 
Entering subsequently into the service of the English, 
he had proposed several wild schemes for the invasion 
of his own country which had not been regarded with 
much favour, and since the battle of Almanza he had 
resided on a pension in London. There St. John, at 
that time Secretary of War, fell in with him." Their 
acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy. They gam- 
bled and drank together. They paid court to the same 
mistress and lived for some time in sordid community 
of pleasures. The woman gave birth to a child. A 
dispute about its paternity arose, and the two . friends 
parted in anger. At the beginning of 1711 Guiscard 
attempted to open a secret correspondence with France. 
His letters were intercepted. He was arrested on a 
warrant signed by St. John, and carried by the Queen's 
messengers to the Cockpit. The scene which ensued is 
well known. In the course of his examination he 
rushed forward, and with a penknife which he had 
managed to secrete stabbed Harley in the breast. For 
about six weeks the First Minister was the most 
popular man in England. His house was besieged by 
crowds of anxious enquirers. He had fallen a victim, 
it was said, to his patriotism. Guiscard had no doubt 
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selected him because of his hostility to France and 
to Popery* Guiscard had meant — such was the auda- 
cious assertion of Swift — to make his way to Windsor 
and to assassinate the Queen, but, failing that, had 
aimed his blow at the most faithful of her servants. 
The truth really was that Guiscard's dastardly act had 
been prompted merely by personal resentment, as 
Harley had struck off a hundred pounds from his 
pension, and had at the same time declined to put it on 
tlie permanent list. Indeed there is reason to believe 
that the wretch had originally intended to attack St. 
John, with whom he twice attempted in the course of 
his examination to have a private interview. But 
Harley had been stabbed — and Harley was the martyr. 
At the end of May he was Earl of Oxford. A few days 
afterwards he was presented with the White Staff. 
Nor was this all. Shortly before the fortunate accident 
to which he owed so much, he had with the assistance 
of St. John organised a Committee to enquire into the 
expenditure of the last Ministry. This scrutiny under- 
taken with the object of casting a slur on Godolphin 
and his colleagues was conducted with scandalous 
unfaimess. The Report was issued and the Report 
announced that upwards of thirty-five millions sterling 
had been unaccounted for. The effect produced was 
the effect intended. The Whig leaders became more 
unpopular than ever, and the confidence which had 
once been placed in Godolphin was immediately trans- 
ferred to Harley. His position was now to all ap- 
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pearance impregnable. His credit was high. The 
Queen and the two favourites who ruled the Queen 
were his friends. The death of Eochester had relieved 
him of his most troublesome colleague. Even the 
October Club had relented. From this moment, how- 
ever, his power began gradually to decline. *' It soon 
appeared," says Burnet, "that his strength lay in 
managing parties, and in engaging weak people by 
rewards and promises to depend upon him, and that he 
neither thoroughly understood the business of the 
Treasury nor the conduct of foreign affairs." 
^,y<^ThQ star of St. John now rose rapidly into the 
ascendant The struggle between the two Ministers 
had indeed already begun. WhUe Harley was confined 
to his chamber by the knife of Guiscard, the subordi- 
nate had passed into the rival. The truth is, recent 
events had convinced St. John of three things — ^the 
real strength of the Tory party if judiciously consoli- 
dated ; the impossibility of a coalition with the Whigs ; 
the ruinous folly of trinmiing and equivocating. But 
he saw also that the Ministry could not stand without a 
peace, and without securing the unprovided debts, and 
that these measures could be carried only by Oxford, 
who had the ear of the Qiieen, the confidence of the 
moderate Tories, and the supreme direction of affairs. 
To break with the Treasurer before he could step into 
his place would be destruction. He would therefore 
co-operate with him sp far as the common interests of 
their party went, but he would have no share in his 
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dealings with the Whigs. He would put himself at the 
head of the extreme Tories, arm and inflame them against 
the Whigs, an^l lorce on through every obstacle the peace 
with France. He now plunged headlong into those dark 
and tortuous intrigues which finally drove him in shame 
from his country, and have made his name ever since 
synonymous with all that is most odious in a reckless 
and unprincipled public servant, and all that is most con- 
temptible in a treacherous and seK-seeking diplomatist.^ 
In the preceding January secret communications had 
been opened with France. In the middle of August it 
was suspected that a peace was in contemplation. In 
the middle of October it became known that preliminary 
articles had been signed. In a moment the whole king- 
dom was in a blaze. The Allies were beside themselves 
with anger and chagrin. Marlborough remonstrated 
with the Queen. Buys had already been sent over 
from Holland to protest. Bothmar followed with a 
memorial from the Elector. De Gallas, the Austrian 
Ambas'sador, behaved with such insolence that he wa3 
forbidden the Court. The fury of the Whigs knew no 
bounds, and they prepared for a desperate effort to 
defeat the Government, Deputations^ wexe formed, 
protests signed, meetings summoned. The public mind, 
which had for many months been kept in a state of the 
most exquisite irritability by party pamphleteers, was 
now goaded almost to the verge of madness. Every 
press was hard at work. On the side of the Whigs 
were enlisted the boisterous scurrility of Steele ; the 
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mature polemical skill of Burnet and Mayn waring ; 
Oldmixon and Eidpath, with their raoicorous myr- 
midons; and Dunton, with half Grub Street at his 
heels. On the side of the Tories appeared — with Swift 
towering in their van — ^Atterbury and Mrs. Manley, 
ELing and Oldesworth, Freind and Arbuthnot. On th6 
17th of November a terrible riot was expected, and the 
trained bands were called out. 

In the midst of this ferment, Marlborough arrived 
from the Hague, and at once took counsel with the 
chiefs of the Opposition. It was resolved to open 
overtures with Nottingham, who, having been passed 
over in all the recent nominations, made no secret of 
his enmity to Oxford. A bargain was soon struck. 
Nottingham consented to move a resolution against the 
peace. The Whigs, in return, agreed to support the 
Bill against Occasional Conformity. They then pro- 
ceeded to secure Somerset, whose wife was generally 
understood to divide with Lady Masham the afifection of 
the Queen. The sympathies of Anne were altogether 
with the Tories. " I hope," she said to Burnet, " the 
Bishops will not be against the peace." *' If," replied 
Burnet, with characteristic bluntness, "the present 
treaty with France is concluded, we shall all be ruined ; 
in three years your Majesty will be murdered and the 
fires will be raised again in Smithfield." The Houses 
were to assemble on the 7th of December. " On Friday 
next," wrote St. John to a friend at the Hague, " the 
peace will be attacked in Parliament. We must receive 
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. their fire, and rout them once for all." The anxious day 
arrived. The Queen informed the Houses in her Speech 
from the Throne that the time and place had been 
appointed for opening the treaty of a general peace, 
*' notwithstanding," she added, " the arts of those that 
delight in war." Having concluded her address, she 
retired, laid aside the royal robes, and returned to the 
House incognita. Then Nottingham rose, with more 
than usual emotion on his harsh and gloomy features. 
He inveighed against the articles signed by Mesnager, 
declared that hostilities ought to be carried on with the 
utmost vigour till the objects of the Grand Alliance had 
been fully attained, and concluded a long and intempe- 
rate harangue by moving that no peace could be safe or 
honourable to Great Britain or Europe if Spain or the 
/ West Indies were allotted to any branch of the House 

/ of Bourbon. He was supported by the whole strength 

I of the Whig party, by Wharton and Sunderland, by 

Cowper and Burnet. As the debate grew more acri- 
\ monious the remarks became more personal At last a 
) taunt of one of the Tory Speakers called up Marlborough. 
I He had been accused, he said, of wishing to protract the 
' war for his own interests. Nothing could be falser. He 
desired, — he had long desired peace, — ^and he called that 
God, before whom he would have in the ordinary course 
of nature so shortly to appear, to witness the truth of 
what he was saying. But he could not, compatibly with 
his duty to his sovereign, to his country, to Europe, 
' acquiesce in any peace which was not honourable and 
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not likely to be lasting. He alluded with great pathos 
and dignity to his advanced years, to the hardships he 
had undergone, and to the cruel aspersions which had 
been cast on his character and on his motives. It was 
impossible even for the Tories to listen unmoved to such 
words coming from such a man. The House was 
deeply affected, and the flush of shame was on more 
than one face when the hero of Blenheim and Eamillies 
resumed his seat. In the division which ensued the 
Whigs obtained a complete victory. It was evident, too, 
that the feelings of the Queen were changing. Oxford 
and St. John, whose secret negociations with France had 
now fatally committed them, were in terrible perplexity. 
The crisis was, indeed, appalling. Swift gave up all for 
lost. " I," he said to Oxford, half seriously, " shall have 
the advantage of you, for you will lose your head ; I shall \ ' 

only be hanged and carry my body entire to the grave." L 

Eop««ome days it was believed that the Ministry would 
be turned out ; that the Queen had settled that Somers 
was to have the White Staff; that the Parliament would ^ 

be dissolved, and that the Whigs would carry the ♦ 
elections. V 

The stonn blew over, ^xit it became every week ' 
more evident that the languid and indecisive policy of 
Oxford, to which the late defeat was almost universally 
attributed, was not the. policy which the exigencies of 
the time required. • The Whigs must be crushed. Their 
coadjutor^, the Allies, must be sUenced. The peace 
with France muist at all cost be consummated. A Tory 
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^despotism must be established Sueh had long been 
the course prescribed \ij St. John. Eecent events had 
proved his wisdom, and hajxow. virtufllly dirppted affairs. 
He rushed at once into every extreme, and into every 
extreme he hurried the Treasurer and the Cabinet. A 
series of measures which were without precedent in 
parliamentary history now followed in rapid succession. 
The Tory minority in the Upper House was corrected 
by the simultaneous creation of twelve peers, and, 
added St. John in insolent triumph, " if those twelve 
had not been enough, we would have given them an- 
other dozen." Thien came the astounding intelligence 
that Marlborough had. been removed from all his 
employments. On the 18th of January Walpole was in 
the Tower. On the 19th,' Somerset had been dismissed. 
By the middle of February the Barrier Treaty had been 
condemned, and Townshend, who had negociated it, 
voted an enemy to his country. Meanwhile all opposi- 
tion was quelled with summary violence. The Tory 
press, with Swift at its head, was encouraged to proceed 
to every length of libellous vituperation against the 
victims of ministerial vengeance ; but whenever a Whig 
journalist presumed to retaliate, he was. at once con- 
fronted with a warrant from the Secretary. At the end 
of the session the Stamp Act was passed. In the Lower 
House the aame system of tyranny and intimidation 
was practised. Supported by. a vast majority, and with- 
out a rival in eloquence and energy, St. Johu carried 
everything before him. " You know," he wrote some 
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years afterwards to Wyndham, "the nature of that 
assembly ; they grow like hounds fond of the man who 
shows them game, and by whose halloo they are wont 
to be encouraged," and he gave them that halloo as none 
but Jack Howe had given it them before. Indeed, the 
audacity and insolence which characterized his conduct 
at this period were long a tradition in parliamentary 
memory. The 'Journals' of the Commons still testify 
how in the course of one of the debates he threatened a 
recalcitrant Whig with the Tower. 

The Whigs had now, in Oxford's phrase, been man- 
aged. The Allies remained, and the Allies were busier 
than ever against the peace. Swift's pamphlets had 
already done them considerable damage in popular esti- 
mation. 'St, John resolved to deal them such a blow as 
would effectually paralyse their efforts. That blow was 
dealt by the Eepresentation, and that blow they never 
recovered. The Eepresentation was drawn up by Han- 
mer under the direction of St. John. It was an 
elaborate exposure of the selfishness and ruinous folly 
of the Whigs and the Allies in continuing to prosecute 
the war when the objects for which the war had been 
undertaken, had been long attained. It pointed out- 
that the whole burden of the contest fell on England, 
the only Power which had nothing to gain by it ; that 
the Emperor and the Dutch, who reaped all the benefit, 
had never contributed what they had stipulated to con- 
tribute, and that while in 1702, the cost of the war had 
amounted to £3,706,4^-i> in 1711 it had, in consequence 
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of this shameful breach of contract on the part of the 
Allies, risen to £8,000,000. " We are persuaded"— flo 
ran the concluding paragraph — '' that your Majesty will 
think it pardonable in us to complain of the little 
regard which some of those, whom your Majesty of 
late years trusted, have shown to the interests of their 
country in giving way at least to such unreasonable 
impositions upon it, if not in some measure contriving 
them." This was sensible, this was temperate, this was 
to the point ; and it was observed that after the Bepre* 
sentation appeared many even of the advanced Whiga 
quitted the ranks of the War Party. 

But whatever were the dif&culties with which St. John 
had to contend in the House and in the Cabinet, the 
diflSculties with which he had to contend in the closet 
were formidable indeed. He had to unravel every 
thread in the whole of that vast and perplexed labyrinth 
of interests which were involved in the Treaty (rf Utreeht 
He had to grapple — and to grapple virtually a lo no ■ ■ 
with the most accomplished diplomatists in Europe, 
with an exacting and imperious enemy, and with a 
factious and malignant Opposition. His colleagues in 
France and Holland were dogged and dilatory, his 
colleagues at home were timid and helpless. At every 
step he was traversed, and at every step new and un- 
expected complications arose. The clandestine negocia- 
tions which had by means of Gautier and Mesnager been 
opened with France, were every day sinking the Mioistry 
deeper and deeper in ignominy and embarrassment 
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They had already violated the most sacred ties which 
can bind one naticm to another. They had already for 
the most ignoble of all objects stooped to the most 
ignoble of all expedients. St. John now resolved to 
abandon the Allies to the vengeance of Louis. We 
cannot linger over those shameful transactions which 
preceded the Treaty of Utrecht They may be read at 
length in Bolingbroke's * Political Correspondence' — an 
ever-lasting monument of his genius and of his infamy. 
In the midst of these labours Parliament was prorogued. 
St. John was anxious for a seat in the Upper House^ 
The Earldom of Bolingbroke, which had for some time 
been in the possession of his family, had recently 
become extinct, and he aspired to revive it. In the 
interests of his party he had already waived his claim 
to a peerage. His services had been greater than those 
of any other Minister in the Cabinet. He had borne 
the whole burden of the last session. He had all but 
conducted to a prosperous issue the negociations with 
France. An earldom, however, the Queen would not 
hear of. She had promised, she said a viscounty, and 
a viscounty was all she would concede. In the' middle 
of July, therefore, he accepted, with feelings of rage and 
mortification, which he took no pains to conceal, the 
title of Viscount Bolingbroke and Baron St. John of 
Ledyard Tregoze. To employ his own phrase, he was 
dragged into the Upper House in a manner which 
made his promotion a punishment, not a reward. This 
conduct on the part of the Queen he always attributed 
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to Oxford, whom he had long regarded with jealousy^ 
and whom he now began to regard with hatred. The 
truth seems to be that Anne had conceived an aversion 
to him on account of the profligacy of his private life,* 
a profligacy which his official duties had by no means 
suspended, and which had indeed given great scandal 
to the more decorous of his colleagues. 

Meanwhile several minor details had to be settkd in 
the treaty with France. Bolingbroke was irritable and 
moody^ To soothe his wounded pride and to put him 
in a good humour, it was resolved to send him on a 
diplomatic mission to Paris. The incidents of that visit 
were long remembered by him. He had no sooner left 
Calais thaji it became known, in spite of his precautions, 
that he had arrived on French soiL The intelligence 
spread like wild-fire. Crowds poured forth to meet 
him« Joyful acclamations rent the air. He was the 
friend of a war-worn nation. He was their saviour ; 
he was the Herald of Peace. He could scarcely make 
his way through crowds so ecstatic with enthusiasm 
that they covered his very horses with kisses. In the 
capital his visit was one continued ovation. When he 
appeared in the streets he was overwhelmed with tu- 
multuous expressions of popular gratitude. When he 
presented himself at Court the noblesse vied with one 

• This is Swift's view. See his * Enquiry into the Behaviour of 
the Queen's Last Ministry ;' and see particularly the * Wentworth 
Papers,' p. 395, where details are given of Bolingbroke's reckless 
debauchery at this period. 
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another in pressing on him their splendid hospitality. 
When he entered the theatre the whole audience rose 
up to receive him. He had a satisfactory conference 
with Louis at Fontainebleau. In a few days everything 
had been arranged with De Torcy. The rest of his 
time he devoted to social enjoyment. It has been 
asserted that he had, during the course of this visit, 
two interviews with the Pretender. Such a thing is, 
however, in spite of the assurance of Azzurini, very 
improbable. His intrigues, at this time at least, were, 
we suspect, of another kind. His gallantries betrayed 
him indeed into a serious ofl&cial indiscretion. In 
truth De Torcy was not a man to observe such a 
weakness without turning it to account. He threw the 
susceptible diplomatist in the way of an accomplished 
but profligate adventuress, who robbed him of some 
important documents, which were at once communicated 
to the Minister. The effects of Bolingbroke's folly soon . 
became apparent. He arrived in England with a 
damaged reputation. It was whispered by some that 
he had established a private understanding *with the 
French Court; by others, that he had turned traitor 
and divulged the secrets of the English Cabinet ; while 
others, again, asserted that he had come to terms with 
the Pretender. These reports, equally improbable and 
equally unfounded, were, however, eagerly caught at by 
Oxford, whose jealousy had been roused by his rival's 
reception in Paris. On this occasion he scarcely acted 
with his usual prudence. He removed the Foreign 
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Correspondence out of Bolingbroke's hands, and placed 
it in the hands of Dartmouth. The consequences were 
easy to foresea Affairs became more and more compli- 
cated. Dartmouth was as helpless as the Treasurer. 
France became more exacting, Holland more insolent 
A wretched squabble between the suite of Eechtheren, 
one of the Dutch deputies, and the suite of Mesnager, 
the French plenipotentiary, had suspended the con- 
ferences at Utrecht. Prior wrote from Paris complaining 
that he had * neither powers, commission, title, instruc- 
tions, appointments, money, nor secretary.* The Whigs 
were in league with the Allies, and the peace threatened 
to come to a standstill. At last the rivals began to 
understand their folly. Bolingbroke swallowed his cha- 
grin, hurried up from Bucklersbury and resumed his 
duties at Whitehall. On the 31st of March, 1713, the 
Treaty of Utrecht was signed. 

The verdict which history has passed on the aaaler- 
^ece of Bolingbroke's statesmanship is well known. It 
is a verdict which no judicious biographer would, we 
think, attempt to question, which no sophistry can 
reverse, and which no future grubbing among state 
papers and family documents is ever likely to modify. 
That peace was expedient and even necessary .ta,lhe 
welfare of England ; * that the Allies, who had every- 

* Bolingbroke's letter to Lord Raby dated March 6th, 1711, so 
admirably summarizes the reasons for peace that we will transcribe 
the principal paragraphs : — 

" We are now in the tenth campaign of a war the great load of 
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thing to gain by the protraction of the war, were 
throwing the whole burden of it on England, who had 
nothing to gain ; that the actual union of Austria and 
Spain under the same sceptre would have been more 
prejudicial than the chance of such a union between 
France and Spain; and that the difficulties in the way 
of attaining peace were almost insuperable, may, we 

which has Mien on Britain as the great advant&ge of it is proposed 
to redound to the House of Austria and to the States-General. 
They are in interest more immediately, we more remotely con- 
cerned. However, what by our forwardness to engage in every 
article of expense, what by our private assurances, and what by our 
public parliamentary declarations that no peace should be made 
without the entire restitution of the Spanish monarchy, we are 
become principals in the contest ; the war is looked upon as our 
war, and it is treated accordingly by the confederates, even by the 

Imperialists, and by the Dutch From hence it is that our 

commerce has been neglected, while the French have engrossed the 
South Sea trade to themselves, and the Dutch encroach daily upon 
us both in the East Indies and on the coast of Africa. From hence 
it is that we have every year added to our burden which was long 
ago greater than we could bear, while the Dutch have yearly 
lessened their proportions in every part of the war, even in Fkmders. 
Whilst the Emperor has never employed twenty of his ninety- 
thousand men against France From hence it is that our 

fleet is diminished and rotten, that our funds are mortgaged for 
thirty-two and ninety-nine years, that our specie is exhausted and 
that we have nothing in possession and hardly anything in expecta- 
tion. .... From hence, in one word, it is that our government is 
in a consumption, and that our vitals are consuming, and we must 
inevitably sink at once. Add to this that if we were able to bear 
the same proportion of charge some years longer, yet from the fatal 
consequences, should certainly miss of the great end of the war, 
the entire recovery of the Spanish monarchy from the House of 
Bourbon." — Letters and Correspondence^ voL i. 117-119. 
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think, be fiairly conceded. But how did Bolingbroke 
solve the problem ? Even thus : he knew that we were 
bound by the most solemn obligations not to enter into 
any separate treaty with France. He lied, equivocated,* 
and entered into a separate treaty. He knew that we 
werelbound to defend the interests of our Allies. He 
leagued with the common enemy to defeat them. He 
knew that we were bound by every consideration of 
good faith and humanity to protect the Catalans, whose 
liberties we had promised to secure, and who in return 
for that promise had rendered us eminent services. In 
defiance of all his engagements he abandoned them to 
the vengeance of Philip ; and in defiance of ordinary 
humanity he despatched a squadron to assist Philip in 
butchering them. He knew that the renunciations, 
which he palmed off on the English people as valid, 
were worth no more than the paper on which they were 
inscribed. The honour of England was, as he was well 
aware, pledged to provide for the Dutch a substantial 
barrier against France. The barrier provided for them 
by the treaty was a mere mockery. By ceding Lille he 
ceded to Louis the key of Flanders. He compelled 
Holland to restore Aire, Bethune and St. Venant. He 
allowed France to retain Quesnoy, and he was, as his 
correspondence with De Torcy proves, only deterred 
from sacrificing Toumay by his fear of public opinion. 

* His political correspondence reVeals such a mass of duplicity 
and falsehood as will not be easily paralleled in the records of 
diplomacy. 
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Austria fared even worse. For the loss of Spain, the 
Indies and Sicily, she was condemned to satisfy herself 
with the kingdom of Naples, the Duchy of Milan and 
the Spanish Netherlands ; her tenure of the Netherlands 
being indeed of such a kind as to render it little more 
than nominal. With regard to the concessions exacted 
on behalf of England, we are not inclined to take so 
unfavourable a view as most historians do take. It is 
true that France had been reduced to the lowest ebb. 
It is true that the concessions which she made in 1713 
were by no means the concessions she had offered to 
make either in 1706 or in 1709. But it is no less true 
that, in spite of our successes in Germany, Italy, and 
Flanders, our chances of success in Spain, which was 
the main object of the struggle, were all but hopeless. 
The possession of Gibraltar, Minorca, Hudson's Bay^ 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and the French portion of 
St. Christopher — ^the Assiento Treaty, the demolition of 
Dunkirk, and Louis's recognition of the Act of Settle- 
ment, were assuredly no contemptible trophies. 

The triumph of BoUngbroke was, however, very short- 
lived ; and when, on the 16th of July, Parliament was 
prorogued, it was evident that the current was running 
strongly against the Ministry. ( The Bill to make good 
the Commercial Treaty had been defeated ; and the 
Commercial Treaty was the point on which Bolingbroke 
had especially prided himself. ) The Cabinet had been 
charged, absurdly charged, with attempting to ruin the 
mercantile interests of England in favour of the mer- 
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cantile interests of France, and had lost ground in 
consequence. The Malt Tax had thrown the Scotch 
members into the ranks of the Opposition. A scan- 
dalous attempt had been made to dissolve the Union. 
Argyle was at open war with Oxford. Another schism 
had broken out among the Tories themselves." The 
Cabinet was divided. There was no money in the 
Treasury. Oxford and Bolingbroke .were scarcely on 
speaking terms, and everything was going wrong, All 
through the autumn this state of things continued. It 
Wjas plain that the health of the Queen was breaking. 
It was plain that if at this conjuncture the throne 
became vacant, one of two things must happen : ^either 
the Act of Settlement would be carried out by the 
Whigs, and the Tories be trampled under the feet of 
their victorious foes, or the Act of Settlement would be 
set aside by the Tories and a civil war convulse the 
country. The proper course for the Ministry to take 
was obvious. If they were strong enough to set aside 
the Act of Settlement — and, provided the Pretender 
would have made the necessary concessions, or -even 
have affected to make them, there is no reason to 
suppose tlie Ministry would not have been strong 
enough — they should have cordially co-operated ; should 
have rallied their partisans ; should have remodelled 
the army; should have gained the confidence of their 
party; should have made with firmness and prudence 
the requisite arrangements. If, on the other hand, the 
Pretender persisted in his bigotry, and thus rendered it 

o 
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impossible to set aside the Act without ruin to Liberty 
and to the Church, they should at once have declared 
war against him ; should have cleared their policy of all 
ambiguity: should have vied with the Whigs in os- 
tentatious zeal for the Protestant Succession, and have 
cultivated in every way the goodwill of the Elector. 
But the more pressing became the emergency, the more 
dilatory and irresolute became the Treasurer. He was 
apparently anxious about nothing but the establishment 
of his family. He could rarely be induced to open his 
lips about affairs ; and when he did so it was impossible 
to understand what he meant. He was frequently 
intoxicated. He was always out of the way — sometimes 
on the plea of ill-health, sometimes on the plea of 
domestic concerns, and sometimes on no plea at alL 
Bolingbroke was furious. He attributed to him the 
recent ministerial defeat, and all the perplexities which 
liad arisen since. He saw that everything was going to 
pieces. He saw that the Ministry were on the brink of 
ruin. He saw that an awful crisis was at hand ; but he 
could not induce his infatuated colleague to take one 
step, and without him he could take no decided step 
himself. He could only ingratiate himself with Lady 
Masham and the Duchess of Somerset, and that he did. 
The new year found things worse than ever. The 
Queen was apparently on the point of death, and the 
question of -the succession was now agitating every 
mind even to madness. The Whigs were in paroxysms 
of delight, and the Tories in a panic of perplexity. In 
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February however, she recovered, and on the 16th 
opened Parliament with an address which bore unmis- 
takable traces of Bolingbroke's hand. The Torieajwere 
at this moment decidedly in the majority both within 
tibe Houses and without; indeed Bolingbroke assured 
P'Iberville that seven-eighths of the people in Great 
Britain might be reckoned as belonging to that faction, 
and the Tories were, on the whole, averse to Hanover. 
But there was no hay mnny among them. Some were 
willing to accept the Pretender without exacting any 
securities from him. Others, again, insisted on such 
securities as the condition of their, co-operation. In 
some of them an attachment to the principles of the 
Eevolution struggled with an attachment to High Church 
doctrines, and with an antipathy to Dissenting doctrines. 
Many of them belonged to that large, selfish and 
fluctuating class who, with an eye merely to their own 
interests, are always ready to declare with the majority 
on any question. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
though numerically inferior, were weakened by no 
such divisions. Their policy was simple, their opinions 
never wavered, their feelings were unanimous. Their 
leaders were of all public men of that age the most 
resolute, the most united, and the most capable. 

It may assist our knowledge of the character of this 
conjuncture, and of the political profligacy of those at 
the head of affairs, to observe that Oxford, Buckingham, 
Leeds, Shrewsbury and Bolingbroke were publicly 
proclaiming their devotion to the Elector, and at the 
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same time secretly assuring the Pretender of their 
allegiance. Nor can Anne herself be altogether acquit- 
ted of similar duplicity. She never; it is true, gave 
her brother any encouragement in • writing ; but her 
aversion to the Elector was well known, and she led 
l)oth Buckingham and Oxford to infer that, provided 
♦Fames would consent to change his religion, she should 
not scruple to follow " the bent of her own inclinations."* 
The Houses soon showed that they were in. no mood 
for trifling, and Bolingbroke , saw that the time had 
come for him to take, at any hazard, decisive measures. 
He determined to .hesitate no longer, but to seiza.the 
reins of government by assuming, in oppositiQii to 
. Oxford, the leadership of the extreme Toriea[ and by 
undermining him not merely at Kensington, but at 
Bar le Due and at Herrenhausen. He could thus, he 
thought, make himself master of the position without 
at present definitely compromising himself either with 
James or the Elector. He could heal the schisms 
which were paralysing a triumphant majority. He 
could supplant the Treasurer without alienating the 
Treasurer's adherents, and remodel the Ministry with- 
out weakening its constituent parts. ^ JBajcxoilithus, at 
the head of a great Tory Confederation — ^such was his 

♦ It is, we think, quite clear that the sole obstacle in the way 
of Anne's espousiDg the cause of her brother lay in his refusing 
to" change his religion. See particularly Macpherson's 'Original 
Papers,' vol. ii. p. 504, 603 ; Berwick's * Memoirs,' vol. ii. p. 192 ; 
Lockhart'd * Comment' p. 317. 
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splendid dream — dictate the terms on which the 
Elector should be received, or set aside the Act of 
Settlement, and" escort the Pretender to the throne; 
Nor were these designs altogether without plausibility. 
He stood well with the Queen, whose prejudices had 
probably n'ot^ been proof against his singularly fasci- 
nating manners, with Lady Masham and with the 
Duchess of Somerset. He could reckon certainly on 
the assistance of Ormond, Buckingham, Strafford, 
Atterbury, who had recently been raised to the see of 
Kochester, Harcourt, Bromley, Trevor, Wyndham, and 
the Earl of Mar. He had hopes, of Anglesea, and 
Abingdon; he had hopes of Shrewsbury, and he pro- 
ceeded at once to make overtures to others. He 
continued to assure the Elector of his fidelity, and he 
kept up simultaneously a regular correspondence with 
the Jacobite agents D'lberville and Gaultier. When, 
in the House, he found it necessary to proclaim hostile 
measures against James, he at once privately wrote to 
suggest the means of evading them, or to insist that 
they were not to be received as indications of his own 
feelings. Meanwhile he did everything in his power 
to ruin Oxford. In the motion for the further security 
of the Protestant succession he affected to misunder- 
stand his meaning. When the Queen was insulted by 
the demand made by Schutz, he informed her that the 
demaiid had been suggested by the Treasurer. When 
Oxford had nominated Paget as envoy to Hanover, 
Bolingbroke sent Clarendon. In May he drew up that 
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Bill which is one of the most infamous that has ever 
J)olluted our Legislature — ^the Schism Bill, with the 
double object of conciliating the extreme Tories, and of 
reducing his rival to a dilemma — the dilemma of break- 
ing with the Moderate Party and the Dissenters by 
supporting it, or of breaking with the extreme Tories 
by opposing it. Oxford saw through the stratagem. 
Angry recriminations followed. Violent scenes occurred 
every day in the House, and in the Cabinet. Boling- 
broke taunted Oxford with incapacity and faithlessness, 
and Oxford retorted by declaring that he had in his 
hands proofs of Bolingbroke's treachery to Herren- 
hausen. Swift, who had on other occasions interposed 
as mediator between his two friends, saw with concern 
the progress of these fatal dissensions. He hurried up 
to London, and had several interviews with the rivals. 
He implored them, in their own interests, in the 
interests of their party and in the interests of the 
whole Tory cause, to lay aside these internecine 
hostilities. He pointed out that everything depended 
on their mutual co-operation; that their partisans, 
every day becoming more scattered and perplexed, must 
be united ; that they could only be united in the union 
of their leaders; that too much precious time had 
already been wasted '; that if the death of the Queen, 
which might be expected at any hour, surprised them, 
they would be buried under the ruins of their party. 
All, however, was in vain, and^ a final interview at 
Lord Masham's convinced him that i^conciliation was 
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.out of the question. As a parting word, he advised 
Oxford to resign, and then, with a heavy heart, hurried 
off to bury himself at Letcombe. Oxford and Boling- 
broke now lost all control over themselves. Their 
unseemly altercations grew every day more violent, and 
became not only the jest and scandal of coffee-house 
politicians and ribald wits, but outraged in a manner 
gross beyond precedent the decorum of the Presence 
Chamber. Meanwhile everything was hurrying from 
anarchy into dissolution. " Our situation," wrote Swift 
to Peterborough, " is so bad that our enemies could not 
without abundance of invention and ability have placed 
us so ill, if we had left it entirely to their management." 
At last these lamentable scenes drew to a close. On the 
27th of July Oxford was removed, but the Queen was 
in a dying state. 

Bolingbroke was now virtually at the head of affairs. 
He proceeded at once with characteristic energy to 
grapple with the difiiculties of his position. His im- 

^ mediate object was, we make no doubt, to amuse the 
Whigs and the Hanoverians, while he rallied the Tories 
and the Jacobites. With this view he entertained at 
dinner, on the night succeeding Oxford's dismissal, a 
party of the leading Whigs, solemnly assuring them of 
his intention to promote the Protestant Succession in 
the House of Hanover. He instructed his friend 
Drummond also to send Albemarle with assurances of 
a similar effect to the Elector himself. On the same 
day he had by appointment an interview with Gaultier, 
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informing him that his sentiments towards James had 
undergone no change, but observing at the same time 
that James should immediately take such steps as 
Would recommend him to the favour "of all good 
people." It may help to throw some light on his 
ultimate designs, to observe that almost every member 
of his projected Ministry was to be chosen from the 
ranks of the most advanced Jacobites. Bromley was 
to retain the Seals as Secretary of State ; Harcourt was 
to be Chancellor ; Buckingham> President of the Coun- 
cil; Ormond, Conmiander-in-Chief ; Mar was to be 
Secretary of State for Scotland; and the Privy Seal 
was to be transferred to Atterbury. For himself he 
merely proposed to hold the Seals of Secretary of State, 
with the .sole management of the foreign correspon- 
dence. He would willingly have possessed himseK of 
the White Staff, but he feared Shrewsbury, and he had 
the mortification of perceiving that even his own col- 
leagues doubted his fitness for such a post. *-His 
character is too bad," wrote Lewis to Swift, "to carry 
the great ensigns." He thought it prudent, therefore, 
to keep the Treasury in commission, with his creature 
Sir William Wyndham at the head of it. 

In the midst of these preparations alarming intelli- 
gence arrived from Kensington. The Queen had been 
stricken down by apoplexy. A Council was summoned 
to the palace. Bolingbroke was in an agony of appre- 
hension. He feared that the cragh had come. H^ 
knew that Marlborough was on his way to England, 
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and that in a few hours the army would be awaiting 
his orders. He knew that Stanhope had, in the van of a 
powerful confederation of Whigs, made arrangements for 
seizing the Tower, for obtaining possession of the outposts, 
and for proclaiming the Elector. He knew that Argyle 
and Somerset had been busy, that Somers had shaken off 
his lethargy and that the Whigs were mustering their 
forces in terrible strength. He saw that the Tories — 
. torn with internal dissensions, divided in their aims, 
scattered, helpless, and without leaders-— must go^down 
before the storm. But he clung desperately to one 
hope. If Shrewsbury would declare in favour of them, 
all might yet be well. Shrewsbury had been his ally in 
the great crisis of 1710. Shrewsbury had recently 
stood by him in an important debate. He had not, it 
was true, committed himself to any definite expression 
of his opinions, but his bias towards the House of 
Stuart was well known.* That treacherous, fickle, and 
pusillanimous statesman had, however, already made 
up his mind. With every desire to serve the Tories, 
he had satisfied himself of the impossibility of rallying 
them in time, and had decided therefore to abandon 
them. With all his sentiments in unison with those 
of Bolingbroke and Ormond, he saw that Bolingbroke 

* That Bolingbroke had good reason for believing that Shrews- 
bury would support him is shown by the fact that Shrewsbury was 
not long afterwards in league with the Jacobites — " frankly engaged 
and very sanguine." For this remarkable fact see the * Stuart 
Papers,' under date August 20, 1715. 
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and Ormond were on the losing side, and he had there- 
fore concerted measures with Argyle and Somerset. The 
Council met on Friday morning, July 30th. On Friday 
afternoon it became known that Shrewsbury had 
coalesced with the Whigs, and had received the White 
Staff from the hands of his dying mistress. On Sat- 
urday afternoon almost every arrangement had been 
completed for carrying out the Act of Settlement. On 
Sunday morning Anne was no more, and BoKngbroke ^ 
was a cipher. " The Queen died on Sunday. What a 
world is this, and how does Fortune banter us ! *' were 
the words in which the baflBed statesman communicated 
the intelligence to Swifb. Fortune was, however, bent 
on something more serious than banter. 

But here for the present we pause. Up to this point 
the biography of Bolingbroke has been the parliamentary 
history of England during fourteen stirring and event- 
ful years. He was now about to figure on a widely 
different stage, in a widely different character. 
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We now propose to trace the fortunes of Bolingbroke 
from an event which speedily, indeed, reduced him to 
insignificance as a statesman, but which marked the 
commencement of what is, beyond question, the most 
interesting and instructive portion of his personal 
, history. From 1690 to 1704 his career differs little 
from that of other clever and dissolute youths with in- 
dulgent relatives and with good expectations. From 
1704 to 1714 it is, if we except the short interval of 
his retirement, that of a thriving and busy politician, 
whose life is too essentially bound up with contem- 
porary history to present those features of individual 
interest which are the charm of biography. But from 
1714 to 1752 it assumes an entirely new character. 
During this period he passed, in rapid succession, 
through a series of vicissitudes which it would be 
difficult to parallel even in fiction. During this period 
he played innumerable parts. He became identified 
with almost every movement of the public mind in 
Europe, with political opinion, with polite letters, with 
the speculations of science, with the progress of free- 
thought, with historical and metaphysical discussion. 
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He became the teacher of men whose genius has shed 
lustre on the literature of two nations, and with whose 
names his own is imperishably associated. He pro- 
duced writings which are, it is true, too unsound, too 
immature and too fragmentary to hold a high place in 
didactic philosophy, but which were of great service in 
stimulating enquiry, and which are, regarded as com- 
positions, second to none in our language. ^.From 1726 
to 1742 the influeuce he exercised on English politics 
was such as it is scarcely possible to overestimate. He 
was the soul of the most j)Owerful Coalition which ever 
gathered on the Opposition benches. He kept the 
country in a constant ferment. He inaugurated a new 
era in the annals of Party. He made Jacobitism con- 
temptible. He reconstructed the Tory creed. Of the 
Patriots he was at once the founder and dictator. To 
his energy and skill is, in a large measure, to be 
attributed that tremendous revolution which drove 
Walpole from office, and changed the face of political 
history, And yet this is the period of his life «f which 
his biographers have least to say. With them he 
ceases to be important when he ceases to be conspicuous. 
They do not perceive that the part he played was 
exactly the part which Thucydides tells us was played 
by Antiphon in the great drama of B.C. 411 — ^the part 
of one who, unseen himself, directs everything. Of his 
literary^ achievements their account is, if possible, still 
more vague and meagre. Indeed, Mr. Cooke and Mr. 
Macknight appear to have no conception of the nature 
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and extent of his influence on the intellectual activity 
of his age. They have not even discussed his relations 
with Pope and Voltaire. They have not even furnished 
us with a critical analysis of his principal works ; and 
what they have omitted to do no one has done since. 
We shall therefore make no apology for entering with 
some minuteness into the particulars of this portion of 
his life,, It divides itself naturally into three periods. 
The first extends from his fall, in 1714, to his re- 
appearance in England in 1723 ; the second extends 
from 1723 to his departure for the continent in 1735; 
and the third is terminated by his death in 1752. 

On the death of Anne it became at once apparent 
that any attempt to set aside the Act of Settlement 
would be vain. Atterbury, indeed, importuned Boling- 
broke to appeal to the nation, and to declare open war 
with Hanover, He offered, himself, to lead the forlorn 
hope. He was willing, he said, to head a procession to 
Charing Cross, and to proclaim, in full canonicals^ the 
accession of James III. But his proposal found little 
favour. Bolingbroke saw that all was over, and that 
for the present, at least, things must take their natural 
course. It must, in truth, have been obvious to a man 
of far less discernment than he that the position of the 
Hanoverians was impregnable. Their leaders were 
united, their arrangements had been judicious. They 
were in possession of all the means which command 
dominion — of the fleet, of the army, of the garrisoned 
towns, of the Tower. The recent divisions in the 
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Cabinet, the unpopularity of the Commercial Treaty, 
and the sudden death of the Queen, had confounded tfie 
Tories. Their only chance was to outbid the Whigs in 
loyal zeal for Hanover, to purify themselves from aU 
taint of Jacobitism, and to leave the faw desperate 
fanatics, who still held out for JameSj to* their fate. 
Such was clearly their policy, and such wjis the course 
that Bolingbroke now prepared to take. That it was 
his original intention to set aside the Act of Settlement 
it would, in spite, of his repeated assurances to the 
contrary., be absurd to doubt. It would be equally 
absurd to suppose that he had^ so far as conscience or 
feeling was concerned, any ,bias in favour either of 
Hanover or St. Germains. He was as destitute of 
sentiment as he was destitute of principle. From the 
moment he entered public life his interests had centred 
and ended in. himself. To crush Marlborough and to 
supplant Oxford he had found it expedient to ally 
himself with the extreme Tories. In allying himself 
. with that faction it had become necessary to identiiy 
himself with the Jacobites. But he knew his danger. 
He had tried hard to stand well with George as well as 
with James. He had regularly corresponded with both 
. of them. He had sworn allegiance to both of them. 
The exigencies of his struggle with Oxford. had, how- 
ever, necessitated a decided course, and at the beginning 
of 1714 he was fatally compromised. He saw ttat the 
Whigs had then succeeded in making the succession a 
party question. He saw that if the Elector ascended 
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the throne, he would ascend it as the head of the Whig 
faction; and that if the, Tories were to maintain the 
supremacy, they must maintain it under a Tory king. 
He saw that the Elector regarded him with suspicion 
and dislike. He saw that the return of the Whigs to 
power would in all likelihood consign him at once to 
impotence and ignominy. He was therefore bound 
by all considerations of self-interest to attach himself 
to James, and of his intrigues in favour of James we 
have ample proofs. Circumstances had, however, gone 
against him, and it was now necessary to retrace his 
steps. Though his prospects were far from promising, 
they were not hopeless. 

If he could not transform himself into a Whig, he 
could at least abandon the Jacobites and figure as a 
zealous Hanoverian. It was just possible that the new 
King might adopt the policy of William, and consent 
to a coalition. Thelirories w^if;^ after all, a formidable 
body, and there was little likelihood of repose in any 
government in which the land interest and the Church 
were not powerfully represcQ^i^*^ Of these represen- 
tatives he was the acknowledgeclJiftader. The Elector 
was notoriously a man of peace^and averse to extreme 
measures. He had undoubtedly flung himself upon the 
Whigs, but it had been from motives of policy. Such, 
if we may judge from his correspondence, were Boling- 
broke's reflections as he watched, from his window in 
Golden Square, the flare of the bonfires in which his 
effigy was crackling. 

H 
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He lost no time in expressing in abject terms his 
devotion to his new master. " Quoique je crains d'etre 
importun — so ran his letter, — "je ne saurois me dis- 
penser plus long-tems et de suivre mon inclination et 
de m'acqnitter de mon devoir." He enlarged on the 
fidelity with which he had served Anne, congratulated 
himself on being the servant of so great a prince as her 
successor, and concluded by observing that in whatever 
station he might be employed he could at least promise 
integrity, diligence and loyalty. During the next three 
weeks there was much to encourage him. The Council 
of Eegency had, it is true, submitted him to the indig- 
nity of being superseded by their secretary. But 
Clarendon's despatches from Hanover were favourable. 
Goertz, one of the Elector's confidential advisers, was 
openly enlisted in the Tory cause. There were already 
signs of disunion in the Ministry, and Halifax had even 
suggested that Bromley should be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Hanmer one of the Tellers. It was 
confidently rumoured that the King, so far from having 
decided to crush the Tories, was even hesitating as to 
which of the two factions should be preferred to honour. 
This report emanated, we suspect, from Bothmar. That 
wily diplomatist had seen all along the expediency of 
amusing the Tories tiU the arrival of George should 
settle the kingdom. The general tranquillity of affairs 
had by no means thrown him off his guard. He was 
too well acquatuted with the history of revolutions not 
to know that the first thing generated by them is 
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ambition, and that the last things changed by them are 
principles. 

It was now late in August, and Bolingbroke was 
awaiting with some anxiety a reply to his letter. The 
answer arrived on the twenty-eighth, in the form of an 
express, addressed not to himself but to the Council of 
Eegency. He was summarily dismissed from his post 
of Secretary of State; his office was to be put under 
lock and key ; his papers were to be seized and sealed 
up. This disagreeable intelligence he afifected to receive 
with indifference. It shocked him, he says — for at 
least two minutes ; " but," he added, " the grief of my 
soul is this — I see plainly that the Tory party is gone."* 

On the evening of the 18th of September, the King 
landed at Greenwich, and Bolingbroke hurried up from 
Bucklersbury to offer his congratulations. His worst 
fears were soon verified. The Tories had learned, in- 
deed, some days before that they were to be excluded 
from all share in the Government, but they had not yet 
learned that they were to be excluded from all share in 
the royal favour. They were at once undeceived. Their 
leaders were treated with contempt. Ormond and 
Harcourt failed to extort even a glance of recognition ; 
Oxford was openly insulted ; Bolingbroke was not per- 
mitted to present himself. This was the signal which 
had been long expected. For some weeks the struggle 
between the two great factions had been suspended. 

* Letter to Atterbury, Macpherson's * Original Tapers,* vol. ii. 
p. 651. 
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A great victory had been won, but the ultimate issue of 
that victory depended upon the attitude of the new 
Sovereign. The prostrate Tories trusted to his mode- 
ration, for protection; the Whigs to his gratitude, for 
revenge. Till he declared himself, the combatants 
could only stand glaring at one another. Between the 
death of Anne and his reception at Greenwich, George's 
policy had been studiously concealed; his Ministers 
had been feeding both parties with hopes, and the 
majority of men had been deceived. Now, however, all 
was clear. His pretended neutrality had been a mere 
trick to effect a peaceable entrance. He had come, not 
as a mediator but as a partisan, not as the guardian of 
the common interests of his people, but as the leader 
of an insolent and vindictive faction. In less than a 
month the three kingdoms were again on fire with civil 
fury. The Whigs, eager to indemnify themselves for 
long oppression, were bent on nothing less than the 
utter destruction of their rivals. The Tories, fighting 
against fearful odds, were driven in despair to take 
a course which, for forty-five years, reduced them to 
impotence in the Senate, and which brought many of 
them to the scaffold. 

On the 17th of March, the Houses met, and Boling- 
broke appeared as leader of the Opposition. The King's 
Speech, which was read by Cowper, was judicious and 
temperate. With the Addresses in answer, the war 
began. The Opposition took their stand on a clause in 
which the House Ijad e^jpressed their hope that His 
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Majesty would recover the reputation of the kingdom. 
This the Tories very properly interpreted as a reflection 
on the conduct of their chiefs. A warm debate ensued, 
and Bolingbroke rose for the last time to address that 
Assembly which had so often listened to him with 
mingled aversion and pleasure. His speech was an 
elaborate defence of his foreign and domestic policy. 
He paid a pathetic tribute to the memory of the late 
Queen, and he addressed a still more pathetic appeal to 
the wisdom, equity, and moderation, of the reigning 
Sovereign. He was willing to be punished if he had 
done amiss, but he thought it hard to be condemned 
unheard. He then proceeded to deal in detail with 
the transactions in which he was so deeply concerned, 
and he concluded a long and masterly harangue by 
moving that the word "maintain" should be substituted 
for the word "recover." He was supported by the 
Earl of Strafford and the Duke of Shrewsbury. But all 
his efforts were vain. The motion was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. In the Lower House the late 
Government fared even worse. There Walpole openly 
charged them with being in league with James, and 
stated that it was his intention, and the intention of 
his colleagues, to bring them to justice. What Walpole 
announced was repeated with still more emphasis and 
acrimony by Stanhope. Endeavours had, he said, been 
made to prevent a discovery of the late mismanage- 
ment, by conveying away several papers from the 
Secretaries' offices ; but there still remained ample 
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evidence against them, evidence which would not only 
prove their corruption, but place it beyond doubt that 
far more serious charges could be established. 

Bolingbroke now saw that the storm was gathering 
fast. His private secretary had indeed succeeded in 
defeating the vigilance of the Government, by con- 
cealing such papers as might be prejudicial. Almost 
all those witnesses who could conclusively prove his 
treason were either out of reach, or above temptation 
to treachery. Azzurini was in the Bastile, Gautier had 
retired to France, D'Iberville was protected by his 
diplomatic character, De Torcy was the soul of honour. 
But there was one man whom Bolingbroke had for 
many years loved and trusted as a brother, who had 
been his companion in business and pleasure, who had 
shared all his secrets. That man was Prior. Prior had 
recently arrived from France. The emissaries of Stan- 
hope and Walpole had been busy with him, and 
Bolingbroke heard with terror and astonishment that 
his old friend had promised to reveal everything. This 
report, for which, as it afterwards turned out, there was 
not the slightest foundation, had the more weight, 
because it appeared to confirm what had reached hina 
from another quarter. He had been informed that the 
Whigs had engaged to bring him to the scaffold, that 
they had entered into an alliance of which his blood 
was to be the cement, and that all attempts to defend 
himself would be vain, for sentence had virtually been 
passed. There is reason to believe that this alarming 
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inteUigence was, under the guise of friendship, conveyed 
to him by Marlborough, and that it was part of an 
ingenious mancEuvre suggested by Walpole and Stan- 
hope, to induce him to leave the country— a step which 
would enable them to proceed against him by Act of 
Attainder, and to accomplish, without difficulty, his 
destruction. The stratagem succeeded. 

On Saturday, the 26th of March, it was reported in 
London that Bolingbroke had fled. The report was at 
first received with contemptuous incredulity. He had 
been seen by hundreds the night before in his usual 
high spirits at Drury Lane, where he had, from his box, 
complimented the actors, and bespoken a play for the 
next evening. He had repeatedly assured his friends — 
and his friends were to be found in every coffee-house 
in the town — that he was under no apprehensions of 
what his enemies might do. He was only anxious for 
an opportunity to clear himself, and that opportunity 
would, he said, be provided by the Parliamentary 
enquiry then pending. Li a few dayg all was known. 
The greatest excitement prevailed in political circles, 
and this excitement was shortly afterwards increased 
by the intelligence that 'a man who had assisted in 
effecting the escape of the fallen Minister was in custody. 
The man's name was Morgan, and he held a commission 
in the Marines. In the course of his examination 
before the Privy Council he stated that he had met 
Bolingbroke, disguised as a French courier, and travel- 
ling as the servant of a King's messenger, named La 
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Vigne, at Dover ; that he had at one time been under 
obligation to him, and that when Bolingbroke revealed 
himself and begged for a passage to Calais, he had not 
had the heart to refuse him. This statement had been 
already supplemented by communications from Boling- 
broke himself. He had written to Lord Lansdowrie 
and he had written to his father. The letter to 
Lansdowne was published. It was dated from Dover. 
He had left England, he said, not because he was 
conscious of any guilt, not because he shrank from any 
investigation, but because his foes had resolved to shed 
his blood. And he challenged the most inveterate 
of those foes to produce a single instance of criminal 
correspondence on his part, or a single proof of corrup- 
tion. Had there been the least hope of obtaining a fair 
trial, he should have stood his ground ; but he had been 
prejudged. His comfort in misfortune would be the 
memory of the great services he had done his country, 
and the reflection that his only crime consisted in being 
too patriotic to sacrifice her interests to foreign allies. 
This letter was not considered even by his friends, as a 
very satisfactory explanation of the step he had taken. 
Several harsh comments were made on it, and his con- 
duct was generally regarded as reflecting little credit 
either on his judgment or his courage. 

His flight was, in truth, the greatest blunder of his 
life — a blunder which it is scarcely credible that any 
one possessing a particle of his sagacity and experience 
could ever have committed. A moment's calm reflection 
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might have shown him that any attempt on the part of 
his enemies to bring him to the block would be futile. 
Whatever may have been the measure of his moral guilt 
in the negociations with France, there had been nothing 
to support a capital charge. Whatever had been most 
reprehensible in his conduct had been sanctioned by 
the Queen, had been sanctioned by two Parliaments. 
In the intrigues with James several of the leading 
Whigs had been as deeply involved as himself, and of 
his own intrigues it would, even if Prior had turned 
traitor, have been very difficult to obtain corroborative 
evidence. The temper of the nation was such as to 
make extreme measures eminently impolitic. There 
was not an observant statesman in England who did 
not perceive that affairs were on the razor's edge. The 
King had already made many enemies. The Govern- 
ment was becoming every day more unpopular, the 
Opposition more powerful. The Tories were beginning 
to rally. The schisms which had at the end of the last 
reign divided them showed symptoms of healing. A 
reaction was to all appearance merely a matter of time. 
That reaction could scarcely fail to be hastened by the 
impeachment of a Minister so representative and so 
popular as himself. By awaiting his trial he would, 
therefore, have run comparatively little risk. By his 
flight he ruined everything. Bolingbroke has, however, 
seldom the magnanimity to acknowledge himself in 
error; and to the end of his life he continued, both 
in his writings and in his conversation, to defend this 
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suicidal step. The account which he afterwards gave 
of it is a curious instance of his disingenuousness. He 
left England, as his letter to Lord Lansdowne proves, 
in panic terror, to save himself from the scaffold. He 
left England, according to his subsequent statement, 
after mature deliberation, not to save himself from the 
scaffold, not because he was afraid of his enemies, but 
to avoid the humiliation of being beholden to the 
Whimsicals for protection, and to embarrass Oxford. 

On his arrival at Paris he immediately put himself 
into communication with Lord Stair, the English Am- 
bassador. He solemnly promised to have no dealings 
with the Jacobites, and these promises he reiterated in 
a letter to Stanhope. Within a few hours he was 
closeted with Berwick, assuring him of his sympathy, 
assuring him that all was going well for James in 
England, but adding that, for the present at least, he 
must refain from any public co-operation with the 
Jacobites.* Having thus, by a piece of double duplicity, 
established relations with both parties, and provided for 
either alternative, he proceeded to Dauphin^ to watch 
the course of events. 

Meanwhile his enemies in England had not been idle. 
Prior had been arrested. The papers relating to the 
negociations with France had been called for and pro- 
duced. A Secret Committee had been appointed to 
collect and arrange evidence. The most unscrupulous 

* * Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick,' vol ii. p. 198. 
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means had been resorted to, to make that evidence 
complete. Private correspondence had been seized and 
scrutinized. The escritoirs of the late Queen had been 
ransacked, and such was the malignant industry of this 
inquisition that in six weeks the evidence accumulated 
by them amounted to no less than twelve stout volumes. 
An abstract of this evidence was drawn up by Walpole 
with great ability in the form of a Eeport. On the 
2nd of June he informed the House that the Committee 
were in a position to communicate the result of their 
inquiries, and the day fixed for the communication was 
that day week. The news of these proceedings had for 
several weeks kept the two factions in a state bordering 
on frenzy. The Whigs were eager to enhance the 
glory of their recent triumph by the meaner satisfaction 
of being able to trample on a fallen foe. The treachery 
of Bolingbroke and Oxford would now, they said, be 
incontrovertibly established. They would be punished 
as they deserved. The Tories, on the other hand — 
though Bolingbroke's flight had been a great shock to 
them — professed to anticipate very different results. 
They had no fear at all, they answered, of any such 
investigation, provided only it were properly conducted ; 
they would never believe that their leaders had been 
guilty either of treason or misdemeanour. The Whigs, 
therefore, took their stand by Walpole and Stanhope ; 
the Tories, with the exception of the Whimsicals, iden- 
tified themselves with the cause of Bolingbroke and 
Oxford. 
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The important day arrived. The House was densely 
crowded. Walpole announced, amid a breathless si- 
lence, that before producing his Eeport he had a motion 
to propose. He must request the Speaker to issue 
warrants for the apprehension of several persons. Upon 
that the lobby was cleared, the doors were locked, and 
the keys laid upon the table. The persons named by 
him were at once arrested, and among them were Thomas 
Harley and Matthew Prior. With these alarming pre- 
liminaries he proceeded to deliver his Eeport. The cere- 
mony occupied many hours ; when the House adjourned 
it was not concluded, and it was late in the afternoon of 
the following day before the last folio was read. The 
Whigs had triumphed. The Tories saw that defence 
was hopeless. The charge of Jacobitism had not, 
indeed, been satisfactorily established, and it was open 
to doubt whether anything had been brought forward 
which was technically sufficient to support a charge of 
high treason. But of the moral guilt of the two 
Ministers there could be no doubt. They had sullied 
the national honour, they had set at nought the most 
sacred ties which can bind nations together, they had 
sacrificed to party considerations the common interests 
of their country, they had had recourse to the most 
dishonourable subterfuges. The desertion of the Dutch, 
for example in the negociations with France, and the 
suspension of arms in the spring of 1712, are two of the 
most scandalous incidents in the annals of diplomacy. 
A skilful advocate might undoubtedly have . shown 
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that these misdemeanours, grave though they were, had 
been accompanied with extenuating circumstances. He 
could have been at no loss to prove that the termi- 
nation of hostilities with France was not only expe- 
dient but necessary, and he might have reasoned that 
if the means employed had been reprehensible, if 
the terms accepted had been inadequate, the blame lay 
with the vexatious opposition of the Whigs and the 
Allies. He would not, we think, have had much 
difficulty in refuting such evidence as the prosecution 
had then been able to obtain touching the intrigues 
with James. He could have protested, and have pro- 
tested with justice, against the sophistry to which 
Walpole had resorted in his endeavours to heighten 
the minor charge of high crimes and misdemeanours 
into the most serious charge which the law knows. 
On this point the Whigs undoubtedly went too far. 
The moral delinquency of Oxford and Bolingbroke can 
scarcely be exaggerated, but there had been nothing in 
their conduct to warrant a charge of high treason. The 
evidence on which the Whigs succeeded in establishing 
their case is well known. It was proved that in the 
negociations with De Torcy, Bolingbroke had endea- 
voured to procure for France the city of Tournay. The 
possession of Tournay was for the advantage of the 
French, with whom we were at that time in open 
hostility. The attempt was, therefore, interpreted as an 
adherence to the Queen's enemies, and adherence to the 
enemies of the Crown had, by a Statute of Edward IIL, 
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been pronounced high treason. The answer to this 
was obvious. Tournay, as a matter of fact, had not 
been surrendered. Had the place been actually aban- 
doned the sacrifice would have done no injury to 
England, for Tournay did not belong to her. The 
proposal, moreover, had been made not with a view to 
benefit the French, but with a view to benefit the 
EnglisL The Queen herself had been a party to the 
proposal, and when there seemed probability of disap- 
probation the project had been abandoned. But the 
temper of the House was such that none of the par- 
tisans of the late Ministers had the courage to under- 
take their defence. Hanmer, indeed, rose to move that 
further consideration of the Eeport should be deferred 
till the members had been served with copies. To this 
Walpole and Stanhope declined to accede. Walpole 
then rose and impeached Bolingbroke of high treason. 
On the -6th of the following month Walpole presented 
himself at the bar of the Upper House. On the 14th 
of September Bolingbroke was an attainted outlaw. 
We have little doubt that had he remained in England 
this terrible sentence would never have been passed. 
Many of the Whigs had, we now know, serious mis- 
givings about its justice. Some had even refused to 
sanction it. The wise and moderate Somers had ex- 
pressed his dissent in the most emphatic terms, aaid 
had even gone so far as to compare the vindictive pro- 
ceedings of Walpole and Stanhope to the proscriptions 
of Marius and Sulla. But the minds of the most scru- 
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pulous were soon to be set at rest. Before the measure 
had passed into law it had unhappily received its 
justification. \ 

We have now arrived at a period in Bolingbroke's 
life of which he has himself left us an elaborate account. 
In the Letter to Sir William Wyndham he narrates the 
circumstances under which he attached himself to the 
interests of the Pretender, and he professes to lay bare 
without reserve the motives which induced him to take 
this unfortunate step. That his narrative of the events 
of 1715 is substantially correct we have not the 
smallest doubt. His principal object in penning it was 
to cover James and his projects with ridicule, and to 
show the Tories that an alliance with the Jacobites 
meant nothing less than alliance with disgrace and ruin. 
This object was, as he well knew, best attained by 
stating simple trutL There was no necessity for 
fiction; there was no necessity for over-colouring. 
Everything that the art of the satirist could do to 
render the character of James contemptible Nature had 
actually done. To exaggerate his incapacity was super- 
fluous, for his conduct had been in itself the quintes- 
sence of folly. To make his Cabinet the laughing-stock 
of Europe, all that was needed was to preserve with 
exact fidelity its distinctive features, for those features 
presented in themselves everything that the most 
malignant caricaturist could desire. The whole drama 
of 1715 was in truth such a ludicrous exhibition of 
recklessness and mismanagement as to be almost with- 
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out parallel in history. There is, however, one portion 
of this narrative in which we are not inclined to place 
much confidence. Bolingbroke informs us that he 
allied himself with the Jacobites, not from motives of 
self-interest, but from the loftiest and purest motives 
which can animate a man of honour. Till his departure 
from England he was the acknowledged leader of the 
Tory party. To that party he was, he said, bound by 
every tie, both of sentiment and principle. Since his 
exile those ties had been drawn closer. The Tories had 
been submitted to a grinding despotism. They had 
been excluded from all share in the favour of the new 
King. In Parliament they had been reduced to 
political impotence. Principles for which they would 
gladly have shed their blood were trampled imder the 
feet of savage and vindictive foes. Their very lives 
were at the mercy of sycophants and informers. The 
very existence of Toryism was at stake. At last, partly 
owing to the conviction that the only remedy for their 
misfortunes lay in a change of dynasty, partly owing to 
continued persecution, and partly moved by resentment 
at the measures which had doomed their chiefs to the 
fate of traitors, they had thrown themselves into the 
arms of the Pretender. In this extremity they appealed 
to their banished leader, and he responded to their call. 
He anticipated failure, but he had, he said, no choice. 
As the servant of the Tories he was, therefore, forced to 
cast in his lot with the Jacobites, and as the servant of 
the Tories he accepted the seals from James. 
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Now nothing is more certain than that Bolingbroke 
had made overtures to Berwick several weeks before any 
appeal had been made to him from England at Com- 
mercy. Nay, nothing is more certain than that from the 
October of 1712 he had, in his communications with 
D'Iberville and Gautier repeatedly declared himself in 
favour of the Pretender. He had accepted the seals at 
least six weeks before the Bill of Attainder had been 
passed, — a fact which he always denied, but which is 
now placed beyond doubt by the date of his first letter 
to James, preserved in the Stuart Papers. That many 
of the Tories who, previous to the coronation of George, 
held no communication with the Jacobites, had, by the 
violence of tte Whigs, been driven to open communica- 
tions with them is unquestionably true, but that Boling- 
broke should have believed for one instant that the 
majority of the Tories would have consented to set a 
Papist on the throne is ludicrous. And that there was 
little likelihood of the Pretender changing, or even 
affecting to change his religion, he has himself admitted. 

The appeal made to him emanated, as he well knew, 
from a small knot of men as desperate as himself. And 
the simple truth is, that in taking this step he was 
guided, as he always was guided, by purely personal 
considerations. In England the game had been played 
out. The Tories were too feeble to become his tools, 
and the Whigs too wise to become his dupes. His only 
hope lay in mischievous activity and in the chances of 
fortune. He clung to the cause of James, not as an 

I 
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honest zealot clings to a principle, but as desperate 
adventurers clutch at opportunity. 

His first interview with his new master was not 
encouraging. '^ He talked," says Bolingbroke, " like a 
man who expected every moment to set out for England 
or Scotland, but who did not very well know which." 
Of the state of his affairs the Chevalier gave, indeed, a 
very glowing account ; though it appeared on investiga- 
tion that he had arrived at his satisfactory conclusions by 
a somewhat unsatisfactory process. In other words, he 
had invented much, assumed more, and coloured every- 
thing. For the furtherance of his designs it was soon 
obvious that, in spite of all his blustering, he had done 
nothing. He assured Bolingbroke, however, that every- 
thing was in readiness, and he was, he said, convinced 
that in a few weeks he should be on the throne of his 
ancestors. Bolingbroke consented to accept the seals, 
which at the conclusion of the interview were pressed 
on him, but he left his new master with no very exalted 
ideas either of his character or of his capacity. Indeed, 
ne afterwards assured Wyndham that he had already 
begun to, repent of the step he had taken, almost as soon 
as he had taken it. His penetrating eye had probably 
discerned in the young Prince the germs of those odious 
qualities which had, in the person of the Second James, 
made the name of Stuart a synonym for folly, and in 
the person of the Second Charles a synonym for ingrati- 
tude. In a few hours he received his instructions. He 
was to proceed to Paris, which was to be the basis of 
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operations. He was to put himself at the head of the 
Jacobite party. He was to open communications with 
the United Kingdom, and to lose no time in soliciting 
the assistance of Louis. 

Bolingbroke arrived in Paris at the end of July. He 
was anxious to meet his coadjutors, and orders were at 
once issued for the Jacobite Ministry to meet. His 
interview with James had been a shock, but when his 
eyes rested on the spectacle which now presented 
itself, his heart sank within him. He saw before him 
a sordid rabble of both sexes. They appeared to have 
no bond of union, but had gathered in knots, and in a 
few minutes he was enabled to discover that they 
represented the scum of- four nations. Their hopes 
were high, their voices were loud ; their air and gestures 
indicated boundless self-importance. Those who could 
read and write had papers in their hands, and those 
who could neither read nor write were contenting 
themselves with looking mysterious. On analysing 
this assembly into its constituent parts, he perceived 
that it consisted of hot-headed Irish vagrants, largely 
recruited from the least reputable sections of Parisian 
society ; of a few Englishmen who had been .glad to 
put the Channel between themselves and their infuri- 
ated creditors; and of several women whose characters 
were more obvious than respectable. To these had 
been added a small body of Scotch adventurers, 
desperate from poverty, and mad with fanaticism. i\s ' 
each of these politicians recognized no leader but 
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James, each, in the absence of James, had proceeded on 
the principle of doing what was right in his own eyes. 
Each regarded his neighbour, not in the light of an 
ally, but in the light of a rival ; and as nobody had 
looked beyond himself, nobody had advanced one step 
towards the attainment of what could only be attained 
by mutual co-operation. The temper of such assemblies 
has been t^e same in all ages. The only counsellors in 
whom they have any confidence are those who flatter 
their hopes ; the only counsellors to whom they refuse 
to listen are those who would teach 'them how those 
hopes may be realized. Everything is seen by them 
through a false medium. Their imagination is the 
dupe of their vanity. Their reason is perverted by 
their passions. As their distinguishing features are 
ignorance and credulity, they are, of all bodies of men, 
the most impracticable ; for the firsf renders them 
incapable of discerning their true interests, and the 
second keeps them in a state of perpetual agitation. 
Never were these peculiarities more strikingly illus- 
trated than by the crowd which now surrounded 
Bolingbroke. The public discontent in England was 
multiplied a thousand-fold. Every riot was a rebellion. 
Every street-brawl portended revolution. Scotland and 
Ireland were on the point of rising. The Whig Cabinet 
had collapsed. The army had mutinied. Nothing was 
more certain than that in a few weeks James would be 
at Whitehall, and George in exile. Letters and de- 
spatches, which had in truth emanated from men of the 
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same character as those with whom they corresponded, 
were produced to prove the truth of this rodomontade. 
It was useless to reason with these fanatics. It was 
useless to point out to them that the battle had yet to 
be fought, and that, if victory came, it would not come 
spontaneously, but as the prize of valour and prudence. 
Bolingbroke now clearly saw that to have any chance 
of success he must stand alone. He could rely on no 
assistance from his master, he could expect nothing but 
embarrassment from his colleagues in Paris. He pro- 
ceeded at once to grapple mth the difficulties of his 
position, and he grappled with them as few men have 
ever grappled with difficulties so arduous and compli- 
cated. At this moment the prospects of the Jacobites 
were not unpromising. Among the States of Europe 
there was scarcely one which regarded the accession of 
the House of Hanover with favour. Louis XIV. took 
no pains to conceal the fact that nothing but national 
exhaustion, occasioned by recent disaster, prevented 
him from openly re-espousing the cause of James. 
The sympathies of Spain were entirely on the 
side of Jacobitism. The policy of Portugal was to 
stand well with France. The Emperor, incensed at the 
provisions of the Peace of Utrecht, kept sullenly aloof 
from both parties, but it was generally understood that 
he Adewed the elevation of the Elector with feelings of 
suspicion and jealousy. Indeed, the only Powers which 
could be described as in any way attached to George 
were Holland and Prussia. Of these Holland was too 
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deeply involved in financial embarrassment to be of 
much service, and Prussia was not in a condition to do 
more than contribute a few troops for the preservation 
of Hanover. In Scotland the discontent was deep- 
seated and general. In Ireland the prospect of James's 
accession was hailed with joy. In England, though 
affairs had by no means advanced so far as the Jacobite 
agents represented, there was ample ground for hopa 
Berwick indeed asserts that, of the body of the people, 
five out of six were for James, not, he adds, because of 
his incontestable right, but from hatred to the House of 
Hanover, and to prevent the total ruin of the Church 
and of popular liberty.* 

These advantages were, however, of a negative 
character ; the task before Bolingbroke was to discover 
in what way they might be turned to the best account 
The ground was cleared ; the material lay ready ; but 
the edifice had yet to be raised. His proper course 
was easy to discern. He must unite the scattered 
forces of his party by establishing a regular communi- 
cation between them. He must make the Jacobites, 
who lay dispersed through France, through England, 
through Scotland, through Ireland, act in unison. 
When they rose they must rise not in detachments and 
at intervals, but simultaneously, under the command of 
competent ofl&cers. He must obtain assistance - from 
France, for without that assistance no manoeuvre could 

• * Memoirs,' II. 202. 
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be effectual. He must endeavour by dint of skilful 
diplomacy to secure the co-operation of Spain and 
Sweden. 

To these difScult duties he devoted himself with 
admirable skill and temper. Never indeed were his 
eminent abilities seen to greater advantage. In a few 
weeks he had not only induced Louis to provide the 
Jacobites with ammunition, but he had kindled in the 
breast of the aged King the same ardour which glowed 
within his own, and he had brought him almost to the 
point of declaring war with England. He had obtained 
pecuniary assistance from Spain. He had opened 
negociations with Charles XII. He had put himself 
into communication with the leading Jacobites in the 
three kingdoms, and had exactly informed them both 
of what it was necessary for them to do, and of what it 
behoved them to guard against. He had twice saved 
James from taking steps which must inevitably have 
ruined him. Affairs which were, before he left Dau- 
phin6, in the utmost possible perplexity, now began to 
assume an aspect so promising that some of the leading 
members of George's Government were meditating 
treachery, and 'the Chevalier could number among his 
adherents the great names of Marlborough and Shrews- 
bury. Measures had, moreover, been concerted for 
seizing Bristol, Exeter, and Plymouth. It would not, 
we think, be going too far to say that, had Bolingbroke 
been suffered to continue as he commenced, had he 
been properly supported by the Jacobite leaders, had 
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his warnings been regarded, had his instructions been 
carried out, had his supremacy in the Council been 
seconded by Berwick's supremacy in the field, the 
whole course of European history might have been 
changed. The more closely we examine the Eebellion 
of 1715, the more apparent wiU this appear. It began 
as a desperate enterprise on the part of a few hot-headed 
adventurers. It promised imder the direction of Boling- 
broke to become the first act of a tremendous drama. 
The scheme of operations, as designed by him, was with- 
out a flaw. He had provided for all contingencies except 
those contingencies which no human foresight can meet. 
In the United Kingdom he had laid the foundation of 
a coalition which would in all probability be irresis- 
tible ; on the Continent he was sure of the neutrality of 
those Powers which could oppose his designs, and he had 
ample reasons for supposing that those Powers would on 
the first appearance of success declare in his favour. But 
the levity and faithlessness of James, and the insane folly 
of the Jacobites, were unhappily in exact proportion to 
his own wisdom and foresight. At the end of August 
he was astounded to hear that Ormond, on whom 
everything depended in England, and who had in a 
recent despatch promised to hold out, had deserted his 
post and was in Paris. The flight of Ormond was 
shortly afterwards succeeded by the death of Louis 
XIV. "He was," said Bolingbroke, "the best friend 
the Chevalier ever had, and when I engaged in this 
business my principal dependence was on his personal 
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character, my hopes sunk when he declined, and died 
when he expired." 

These events were, indeed, a severe blow. For the 
flight of Ormond augured ill for the prospects of the 
Jacobites in England, and the death of Louis augured ill 
for their prospects in France. Still he did not despair. 
The next three weeks were spent in receiving and 
in answering despatches from England and Scotland, 
and in sounding the new French Government The 
Eegent was courteous and sympathetic, but Boling- 
broke was not long in discerning that the' interests of 
that wily Prince were by no means compatible with 
running any risks for the Jacobites. The state of 
France was indeed such as to preclude all hopes of 
assistance. Louis had left his kingdom in a deplorable 
condition. Her provinces were desolated by famine. 
Her finances were hopelessly involved ; her capital was 
torn by faction. The only thing which could enable 
her to recover herself was peace, and the maintenance 
of peace was therefore the Eegent's first consideration- 
There was also another question which entered largely 
into his calculations. The rickety and sickly child 
whose place he filled was scarcely likely to survive 
infancy. Philip of Spain, who was in order of succession 
next heir to the throne of France, had by the Treaty of 
Utrecht solemnly renounced all claims to it. The Ee- 
gent, therefore, was heir-presumptive. But Philip had 
recently announced that he had no intention of abiding 
by his former decision, and that the renunciations he 
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made at Utrecht were, as the lawyers had at the time 
justly asserted, invalid. His claim was good, and it 
was his intention, should occasion offer, to assert it 
This claim Orleans very naturally determined to resist, 
and was anxious to form such alliances as might enable 
him to make this resistance efifectual. He shrank 
therefore from compromising himself with the English 
Government by assisting the Jacobites, and from com- 
promising himseK with the Jacobites, by assisting the 
English Government, for either party might serve his turn. 
His policy was to leave the two parties to settle the 
question of supremacy between them, and to maintain a 
position of strict neutrality until that question should 
be decided. It was a matter of little importance to 
him whether George or James sat on the throne of 
England, but it was a matter of great importance to 
him that the King who fiUed that throne should, in the 
event of young Louie's death, consent to guarantee the 
"succession of the House of Orleans. Such was, we 
believe, the real policy of the Eegent at this conjuncture. 
He was certainly in communication with Ormond and 
Bolingbroke ; he was certainly in communication with 
Stair and Stanhope. 

And now everything began to go wrong. The Jaco- 
bites were apparently bent on nothing but self-destruc- 
tion. The chief objects of their leaders appeared to be 
to outbid each other in folly, and to defeat the efforts 
of the two men who might have saved them. The only 
coadjutors in whom James had any confidence, were 
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those who were betraying him to Stair. The only- 
counsellors who had any weight with Ormond, were 
two harlots and a hare-brained priest. Bolingbroke 
and Berwick had scarcely a voice in the conduct of 
affairs. If they were consulted, they were consulted 
only to be laughed at ; if they issued instructions, their 
instructions were either countermanded or set at nought. 
This was bad, but this was not all. To men situated 
as the Jacobites then were, nothing was more indispen- 
sable than secrecy ; but their secrets were, as Boling- 
broke bitterly observed, the property of everybody who 
kept hig. ears open. " For no sex," he adds, " was ex- 
cluded from our ministry. Fanny Oglethorpe kept her 
comer in it, and Olive Trant was the great wheel of our 
machina" In consequence of this indiscreet loquacity, 
it was soon known that a small armament, assembled 
at Havre, had been assembled for the purpose of assist- 
ing the Chevalier. Stair demanded therefore that it 
should be surrendered to the English Government. To 
this request, however, the Eegent refused to accede, but 
a compromise was accepted, and the flotilla was dis- 
armed and broken up. Having thus succeeded in 
ruining themselves by sea, the Jacobites lost no time in 
ruining themselves by land. In the middle of Septem- 
ber, BoKngbroke addressed a despatch to Mar, who had 
undertaken the management of affairs in Scotland, 
pointing out to him that it would be worse than useless 
to raise the Highlands without support from France, 
and without providing for a simultaneous movement on 
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the part of the Jacobites in England. But Mar had 
already assembled the clans before Bolingbroke's de- 
spatch arrived. It appears, indeed, that James had had 
the inconceivable folly to issue, on his own responsi- 
bility, and without consulting either Bolingbroke or 
Berwick, previous instructions ordering Mar to take 
this insane step. All that ensued was of a piece with 
all that preceded. Blunder followed on blunder, disas- 
ter on disaster, in rapid succession. Ormond sailed for 
Devonshire to find, instead of loyal multitudes rally- 
ing round his standard, a solitary coast, a churlish 
feUow who refused him a night's lodging, most of the 
leading Jacobites in custody, and warrants out for the 
arrest of Jersey and Wyndham. The Chevalier not 
to be outdone in foUy, dallied at St. Malo, debating 
about what was the best thing to do till it was too late 
to do anything but despair, and then hurried off to 
head a forlorn hope in Scotland. 

In a few months all was over. A tragedy, the 
particulars of which it is difficult, even at this distance 
of time, to peruse without tears, had been enacted. A 
large multitude of brave and generous enthusiasts had, 
in obedience to a noble impulse, and after making 
heroic self-sacrifices, rushed to destruction. Everything 
that could be effected by a spirit which rose superior to 
privation and reverses, by fidelity strong even to 
martyrdom, and by a fortitude which death could 
subdue only by extinguishing, these gallant men had 
done. For a cause which was in their eyes the cause 
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of Justice, they had sacrificed their fortunes ; for one 
who was to them merely the representative of a right- 
eous claim, they had poured out their blood. Whatever 
may have been the motives which guided their leaders 
in France, the motives of these imhappy men had at 
least been pure and honourable. But terrible indeed 
had been their fate. Many who had not had the good 
fortune to find a grave in the field, had been condemned 
to die the death of felons. Two chiefs, distinguished 
by rank and opulence, and still more honourably dis- 
tinguished by the virtues of heroism, had been led to 
the scaffold, their blood attainted, their property confis- 
cated. The hopes of the Jacobites had been blighted ; 
their power had been destroyed ; their very names had 
become a by- word. 

One thing and one thing only was now wanting to 
make James and his counsellors completely contemp- 
tible. If their party contained a man whose sagacity 
and good sense had, during the general frenzy, been 
above imputation, and whose services had entitled him 
to the respect and gratitude of the Jacobites, that man 
was Bolingbroke. Of all James's servants, he had been 
the most able and the most zealous. He had furnished 
the Jacobites with a plan of operations which nothing 
but their own temerity and wrongheadedness could 
have defeated. He had amply forewarned them of 
their errors, and when they had set his warnings at 
defiance, he had toUed with almost superhuman energy 
to extricate them from the consequences of those errors. 
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When the prospects of Jacobitism were blackest, when 
everything was lost in England, and when everything was 
on the point of being lost in Scotland, he had not de- 
spaired. He had renewed his applications to Spain and 
Sweden, he had been at great pains to procure and ship 
ofif aminunition and soldiers. He had submitted to every 
indignity to gain access to the Eegent, and, in Berwick's 
emphatic phrase, " he had moved heaven and earth " to 
obtain assistance from the French Court.* His official 
duties he had performed with punctilious exactness, 
and from the day on which he took up the Seals at 
Commercy to the day on which he was ordered to 
resign them, he had done nothing inconsistent with the 
character of a wise and honest Minister. All this 
weighed, however, very little with men who saw that 
they might, with a little management, make him the 
scapegoat of their own follies. With the Jacobite 
clique in the Bois de Boulogne he hod never been 
popular. From the Jacobite rabble he had always 
stood contemptuously aloof. Scandalous stories were 
therefore without difficulty vamped up against him and 
industriously circulated. He was charged, among other 
things, with having at a supper-party spoken disrespect- 
fully of James, which was possibly true ; with having 
lavished on his mistress money which had been en- 
tnisted to him for State purposes, which was certainly 

* Berwick gives eloquent and indignant testimony to the ser- 
vices of Bolingbroke, and to the folly and ingratitude of James, 
• Memoirs,' II. 253-257. • 
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false; with having neglected his duties, which carried 
with it its own refutation. Mar and Ormond, with 
scandalous indifference to truth, attributed to his in- 
capacity and negligence the misfortunes in Scotland, 
and the fact that no assistance had been obtained from 
France. The Chevalier, glad to find an opportunity of 
imputing to his Minister the calamities for which he 
had himseK been mainly responsible, caught eagerly at 
these calunmies. At the end of January, therefore, 
Bolingbroke suddenly received his dismissal, the dis- 
missal being accompanied with gross insult,, and suc- 
ceeded by a storm of obloquy. So terminated his 
unfortuSiate connection with the Jacobites. 

We have thought it desirable to enter at some length 
into this episode in his career, first because of the 
influence it subsequently exercised both on his conduct 
and on his opinions, and secondly because it has, we 
think, been very generally misunderstood. Few parts 
of his public life have been so malignantly assailed, 
and no part of his public life was, we are convinced, 
more creditable to him. He served James as he had 
never before served Anne, and as he never afterwards 
served any master. At no period was his political 
genius seen to greater advantage, at no period were his 
characteristic defects under better control. During 
these few months he exhibited, indeed, some of the 
highest qualities of an administrator and a diplomatist, 
and if he failed, he failed under circumstances which 
would have rendered Eichelieu powerless, and have 
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baflBed the skill of Theramenes or Talleyrand. The 
motives which originally induced him to join the 
Jacobites were, as we have already shown, anything but 
laudable, but an estimate of the motives which induced 
him to join the Chevalier, and an estimate of his 
conduct as the Chevalier's Minister, ought by no means 
to be confounded. What he did he did well, though it 
should never have been done at all. 

The news of his disgrace was received with much 
satisfaction by the English; Cabinet. The character of 
BolingbroJce was too well known to admit of any doubt 
as to the course he would take. All who kfiew him 
knew that his recent allies had transfornied the most for- 
midable of their coadjutors into the most formidable of 
their enemies ; and he would, it was expected, run into 
all lengths that revenge and interest might hurry him. 
The Jacobites had, indeed, suffered too severely in the 
recent struggle to make it probable that they were in a 
position to renew hostilities, but their real strength was 
still unknown, their numbers were still uncertain, their 
movements were full of mystery. If Bolingbroke would 
consent to throw light on these points — and no man 
was more competent to do so — he would relieve the 
Ministry from much embarrassment. If he could be 
induced to open the minds of the Tories to the real 
character of James, he would do much to restore public 
tranquillity. It was resolved, therefore, to see what 
could be done with him, and instructions were forwarded 
to Stair to solicit an interview. The two statesmen 
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met at the Embassy. Bolingbroke behaved exactly as 
Stair anticipated. He longed, he said, to get back to 
England. His sole anxiety was to be enabled to serve 
his country and his Sovereign with zeal and aflfection. 
He would do everything that was required of him. He 
would show the Tories what manner of man the 
Pretender was, and how grossly they had been deceived 
in him. He could not, as a man of honour, either 
betray individuals or divulge private secrets, but he 
would throw all the light he could on the movements 
and on the designs of the Jacobites. " Time and my 
uniform conduct will," he added in conclusion, " convince 
the world of the uprightness of my intentions, and it is 
better to wait for this result, however long, than to 
arrive hastily at one's goal by leaving the highway of 
honour and honesty." To aU this Stair listened with 
sympathy and respect. His instructions had, however, 
gone no further than to hold out " suitable hopes and 
encouragement," and suitable hopes and encouragement 
were all that Bolingbroke could obtain from him. 
Bolingbroke left the Embassy, little thinking that seven 
years were to elapse before those hopes were even 
partially to be realized. 

Those seven years were perhaps the happiest years 
of his life. He was, it is true, pursued by the un- 
relenting malevolence of the Jacobites, and he was 
kept in a state of imeasy expectation by Stanhope and 
Sunderland, who would neither definitely refuse or 
definitely promise a pardon. But, for the rest, his life 

E 
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was without a shadow, and he had in truth little 
occasion for the exercise of that stoicism which he now 
began, with so much ostentation, to profess. He was in 
the prime of manhood. His excesiaes had not as yet 
begun to tell upon his fine constitution. A fortunate 
speculation had secured him a competence. A fortu- 
nate connection was soon to win him from grosser 
indulgences to more refined enjoyments. He was the 
centre of a society which numbered among its members 
some of the most accomplished men and women of 
those times. In the salons of. the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain he was a. welcome guest. In the Societe 
d'Entresol he had a distinguishjed place. He was 
enabled to gratify to the full, first at MarciUy and 
subsequently at La Source, the two passions which 
were, he said, the dominant passions of his life — ^the 
love of study and the love of rural pursuits. Ambition 
had stiU its old. fascination for him, but the nature of 
that ambition had undergone a complete change. Up 
to this time he had been the leader of a party ; he now 
aspired to be a leader of mankind. Up to this time 
the prize for which he had been contending had been 
popularity; the arena on which he had fought, an 
arena crowded with ignoble competitors. He now 
aspired to enter that greater arena where, in a spirit of 
more honourable rivalry, nobler candidates contend for 
nobler prizes. 

At the beginning of this period he produced, within 
a few months of each other, a work of which the best 
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that can be said of it is that it would not disgrace a 
University prizeman, and a work which has by many 
of his critics been pronoimced to be his masterpiece — 
the ^ lieflections on Exile/ and the ' Letter td Sir 
William Wyndham.* The ' Eeflections on Exile ' is in 
truth, little more than a loose paraphrase of Seneca's 
' Consolatio ad Helviam,' garnished with illustrative 
matter from Cicero and Plutarch, and enlivened with a 
few anecdotes derived principally from the Eoman 
historians and from Diogenes Laertius. It reproduces 
in a diffuse and grandiloquent style those silly para* 
doxes by which the followers of Zeno affected to rob 
misfortune of its terrors. As exile has been the lot 
of some of the most exalted characters of antiquity, 
exile involves no dishonour, and dishonour is all that 
a good man has to fear. To a philosopher exile is 
impossible, for a philosopher is a citizen of the world, 
and how can a man be banished from his country, 
when his country is the universe ? If exile is a 
misfortime, exile is a blessing, for without misfortune 
there can be no virtue, and without virtue there can be 
no enjoyment. These sentiments, which would have 
been ridiculous in the mouth of Cato or Brutus, 
become doubly ridiculous when proceeding from a 
man like Bolingbroke, and their inconsistency is the 
more grotesque when we remember that at the time 
this Essay was written the profligacy of his private 
life, though on the eve of reformation, had reached 
its climax, and that he was in his letters and conver, 
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sation, expressing the greatest impatience to return to 
England. 

In striking contrast to this absurd and puerile decla- 
mation stands the Letter to Wyndham, which must not 
be confounded, — and we are surprised to see that so 
well-informed a writer as M. Charles de E6musat does 
confound it — ^with the shorter 'Letter to Wyndham,' 
dated September 13, 1716, and preserved among the 
'Townshend Papers/ The immediate cause of the 
composition of this celebrated work was the appearance 
of a pamphlet, entitled * A Letter from Avignon,' a pub- 
lication in which the Jacobites had at great length 
enumerated the crimes and blunders of which they ac- 
cused Bolingbroke. Incensed at this libel, which he 
afterwards described as a medley of false fact, false 
argument, false English, and false eloquence, he deter- 
mined not only to refute once and for ever the calum- 
nies of his contemptible assailants, but to do everything 
in his power to sow dissensions between the Tories and 
the Jacobites, and to furnish posterity with an elabo- 
rate vindication of his conduct and policy, from his 
accession to office in 1710 to his dismissal from the 
Pretender's service in 1716.. Of the historical value 
of this work we have already spoken. Of its literary 
value it would be impossible to speak too highly. As 
a composition it is almost faultless. It exhibits in 
perfection that style of which Bolingbroke is our 
greatest master — a style in which the graces of coUoquy 
and the graces of rhetoric harmoniously blend, — a style 
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whiclL approaches more nearly to that of the finest 
disquisitions of Cicero than any other style in the 
world. Walpole never produced a more amusing sketch 
than the picture of the Pretender's Court at Paris, and 
of the Privy Council in the Bois de Boulogne. Burke 
never produced anything nobler than the passage which 
commences with the words — ^*'The Ocean which sur- 
rounds us is an emblem of our government." The 
account of the state of affairs during the last years of 
Anne, at the accession of George I., and during the 
course of the Eebellion, are models of graceful and 
luminous narrative, and we shall have to go to Claren- 
don or Tacitus to find anything superior to the 
portraits of Oxford and of James. 

Its serious reflections, its strokes of humour, its sar- 
casm, its invective — are equally admirable. It is singu- 
lar that though this Letter was, as we have seen, written 
with the immediate object of crushing the Jacobites, it 
was never published, perhaps never even printed, until 
after Bolingbroke*s death. Of this curious circumstance 
no satisfactory explanation has been given. Mr. Mac- 
^night's theory is that Bolingbroke withheld its publica- 
tion in consequence of the suspension of his pardon, 
and afterwards forgot it. This is not, we think, very 
probable. Our own opinion is that when busy with 
the work he altered his mind, and, attaching more 
importance to it as a vindication of his conduct in the 
eyes of posterity than as a contribution to ephemeral 
polemics, resolved to keep it by him until death had 
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removed those who might challenge his assertions, and 
shake his credit. The Letter aboimds in statements 
which rest on no authority but that of the writer, 
statements which may be false or which may be true, 
but which, true or false, would not have passed un- 
questioned by contemporaries. It bears, moreover, all 
the marks of careful revision. No work of Bolingbroke 
is more highly finished* 

Bolingbroke was now in his thirty-ninth year. Since 
his residence in France his relations with the other sex 
had either been those of a libertine or a trifler. Sensual 
pleasures were beginning to paU upon him. Platonic 
gallantries were becoming wearisome* His wife was in 
England, and his wife he r^arded with contempt. 
But in the spring of 1717 he met a woman who inspired 
him with a passion very different from anything which 
he had experienced before. Marie-Claire Deschamps 
de Marcilly was the widow of the Marquis de Villette, 
and the niece of Madame de Maintenon. As a school- 
girl at Saint-Cyr, she had attracted the attention of 
Louis XrV., by the skill with which she had supported 
the character of Zares, when, under the auspices of 
Madame de Maintenon, Eacine's ' Esther ' was acted by 
the scholars of that famous seminary. She was now 
upwards of forty, and her beauty had lost its bloom. 
But her grace, her vivacity, her accomplishments, made 
her the delight of the polished circles in which she 
moved* Her wit has been celebrated by Walpole, and 
her conversation was, even among the coteries of 
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Versailles, noted for its brilliancy. In the majority of 
women such qualities are perhaps more calculated to 
strike than to charm, to impress the mind than to touch 
the heart ; but in the Marquise de Villette they were 
tempered with the feminine charms of amiability and 
good taste.. Bolingbroke was soon at her feet* His 
mistress was not obdurate, aud the two lovers appear to 
have divided their time between the Eue Saint-Domini- 
que, Faubourg Saint-Germain, where the Marquise had 
a town residence, and Marcilly in Champagne, where 
she possessed a fine chateau. The death of Lady 
Bolingbroke in November 1718, removed the only 
impediment to their marriage, but the cereniony was 
deferred tiU 1720, when they were in all probability 
married at Aix-la-Chapelle. A little before this event 
occurred, Bolingbroke was relieved by a great piece of 
good luck from the disagreeable necessity of being 
dependent on his wife's fortune* He had been induced 
to take some shares in Law's Mississippi Stocks, when 
the shares were low, and those shares he had sold out 
in time to realize large profits. He afterwards observed 
that if he could have condescended to flatter Law for 
half an hour a week, or to have troubled himself for two 
minutes a day about money markets, he might have 
gained an immense fortune, but such transactions were, 
in his opinion, little worthy either of a philosopher or of 
a gentleman. 

At the beginning of 1720 he removed with his wife 
to that romantic and picturesque spot which is still 
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associated with his name, La Source, near Orleans. 
Here he amused himself with laying out his grounds, 
with scribbling Latin inscriptions for his summer- 
houses, and with trying to persuade his friends and 
himself that the world and the world's affairs were 
beneath his notice. In his Letters to Swift he affects 
the character of an elegant trifler, indulges with absurd 
affectation in the cant of the Porch and the Garden, 
and writes in a style in which the best vein of Horace 
and the worst vein of Seneca are curiously intermingled. 
Such was Bolingbroke as he chose to describe himself 
to his acquaintances in England, but such was not the 
Bolingbroke of La Source. His habits were, in truth, 
those of a severe student. He rose early, he read hard. 
His intimate companions were men of science and let- 
ters, and the time that was not spent in study was spent 
for the most part in literary and philosophical discussion. 
Since his retirement from Paris he had been engaged on 
works which could have left him little leisure for idlings 
We find him busy with' antiquities, with patristic and 
classical literature, with researches into the credibility 
of ancient annals, and with a comparative criticism of 
the various systems of chronology. We learn, moreover, 
from his correspondence, that he had, in addition to all 
this, struck out some new theory about history, and 
that he was meditating an account of Eome and Eng- 
land to be written in accordance with that theory* 
Since his residence at La Source his undertakings had 
been still more ambitious. By the end of 1722 he had 
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probably produced — for it is extremely diflBcult to 
settle the exact date of his earlier works — the Letters 
to Pouilly, of which he subsequently published an 
interesting abstract; a 'Treatise on the Limits of 
Human Knowledge/ of which he speaks in a letter to 
Alari, and which is perhaps substantially identical 
with the first of the Four Essays addressed to Pope ; the 
* Letter occasioned by one of Archbishop Tillotson's ser- 
mons ' ; and the ' Reflections on Innate Moral Principles.* 
In a word, he had before he quitted 'La Source formu- 
lated the most important of those historical and philoso- 
phical theories which were afterwards developed in works 
given to the world. He had forged the weapons which 
variously tempered, were in a few years to be wielded 
with such tremendous effect by his disciples. This is 
a circumstance which in estimating his influence on 
contemporaries, and pre-eminently on Voltaire, it is 
very necessary to bear in mind. But it is a circum- 
stance which has, we believe, escaped the notice of all 
his biographers and critics. The consequence has been 
that they have fallen into error of a fourfold kind. 
They have repfesented Bolingbroke as following, where 
in reality he was leading. They have attributed to his 
disciples what undoubtedly belongs to him ; they have 
confounded his theories with the theories of the English 
Freethinkers, and they have supposed that the move- 
ment, of which he was the central figure in France, was 
identical with the movement of which Toland and 
Tyndal were the central figures in England. Nothing 
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is, it is true, more natural than to estimate the influence 
of an author upon his age by the iofluence of his pub- 
lished writings, and yet in Bolingbroke's case nothing 
would be more misguiding. The era inaugurated by 
him in the history of political opinion dates indeed from 
the appearance of his papers in the ' Craftsman/ but the 
era he inaugurated in a far more important revolution 
dates from a period long antecedent to the publicatioi^ 
of a single treatise by him. This era was marked, not 
by what he printed, but by what he spoke; not by 
what he dictated to an amanuensis, but what he dictated 
in familiar intercourse to his friends. Many years be* 
fore his appearance as an author, his work as an ini- 
tiator had been done. Many years before he appealed 
himself to the public mind, he had appealed to those 
by whom the public mind is moved. While the circu- 
lation of his writings was confined to private cliques, 
the substance of his writings had been interpreted to 
Europe in prose as matchless as his own, and in verse 
more brilliant than that in which Lucretius clothed the 
doctrines of Epicurus ; for his first .disciple was Voltaire, 
and his second disciple was Pope. • 

We believe, then, that when young Francois Arouet 
arrived, in the winter of 1721, as a visitor at La Source, 
BoKngbroke had made considerable progress in the 
First Philosophy, had formulated his creed, and was 
perhaps not unwilling to provide the new creed with 
neophytes. Voltaire — to call him by the name he 
afterwj^rds assumed — was in raptures with-iis host 
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He found liim almost omniscient: " J'ai trouv6 dans 
cet illustre Anglais," he is writing to his friend Theriot, 
"toute Terudition de son pays et toute la politesse du 
notre. Cet homme, qui a passe toute sa vie dans les 
plaisirs et dans les afifaires, a trouve pourtant le moyen 
de tout apprendre et de tout retenir. II sait Thistoire 
des anciens Egyptiens comme celle d'Angleterre ; il 
possede Virgile comme IClton ; U aime la po&ie ang- 
laise, la fran^aise et Titalienne/* The young poet was 
at that time busy with his epic poem, which Boling- 
broke pronounced to be superior to anything which had 
yet appeared in French poetry. Their conversation 
soon turned, however, on more serious topics than the 
virtues of Henri Quatre, and Voltaire, who entered La 
Source meditating the ' Henriade,' quitted it meditating 
' Le Pour et le Centre/ How long he remained under 
Bolingbroke's roof it is now impossible to say, but he 
evidently remained long enough to become impregnated 
with his ideas. The intimacy thus commenced in 
France was afterwards renewed in England, where for 
upwards of two years the friends lived within a few 
miles of each other. 

The nature and extent of Bolingbroke's influence on 
Voltaire is one of the most interesting questions in the 
literary history of the eighteenth century, and it is a 
question which has never, in our opinion, received half 
the attention it deserves. English biographers have, as 
a rule, ignored it ; French critics have contented them- 
selves with making a few general observations, in which 
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a very laudable desire to do justice to Bolingbroke 
struggles with a very natural desire to do honour to 
Voltaire. Now Voltaire himself never made any secret 
of his obligations to BoKngbroke. When the two friends 
first met at La Source, Bolingbroke discussed, he lis- 
tened. To the end of his life he regarded him as his 
master. To the end of his life he continued to speak of 
him with mingled feelings of reverence and affection. 
When the two friends first met, Bolingbroke was just at 
that age when the individuality of men is most pro- 
nounced, Voltaire was just at that age when the mind is 
most susceptible and most tenacious of new impressions. 
The one was aspiring to open out fresh worlds of thought, 
to initiate a fresh era in the history of enquiry; the 
other had up to that ti^ie aspired to nothing higher 
than to polish verses and to point epigrams. Boling- 
broke assumed, therefore, naturally enough, the authority 
of a teacher ; Voltaire accepted, naturally enough, the 
position of a discipla When they met in England 
they met on a similar footing ; the one eager to impart, 
the other eager to acquire ; the one covering reams of 
manuscript with his thoughts, the other storing his 
memory with recollections. In conversation Boling- 
broke delighted in long monologues, the diction of 
which was, we are told, as perfect as that of his printed 
dissertations. " He possessed," says Chesterfield, " such 
a flowing happiness of expression that even his most 
familiar conversations, if taken down in writing, would 
have borne the press without the least correction either 
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as to method or style/' In these monologues he dealt 
at length with the topics which form the substance of 
his philosophical works. Indeed, it was notorious among 
those who knew him well, that there was scarcely a 
theory, an opinion, or even an idea, in his posthumous 
writings which had not been repeatedly anticipated by 
him in conversation. To these conversations Voltaire 
sat for two years a delighted listener. It would not, of 
course, be true to say that what he learned in the 
drawing-room at Dawley was the sum of what he 
gathered during his residence among us. For he studied 
our literature and our history, our institutions and our 
character, as none of his countrymen have ever done 
before or since. But there is, we think, a distinction to 
be drawn between what he derived from observation 
and study, and what he derived immediately from his 
intercourse from Bolingbroke. What he saw and read, 
sent him from our shores a master in the niceties of our 
tongue, a scholar familiar with almost everything which 
English genius had produced in poetry, in criticism, in 
satire, in metaphysical speculation; the champion of 
civil and intellectual liberty, the disciple and exponent 
of Locke and Newton. From Bolingbroke he learned 
the application of those studies. He emerged from the 
school of Locke and Newton a logician and a philosopher. 
He emerged from the school of Bolingbroke the Prince 
of Iconoclasts and the Apostle of Scepticism. It was 
Bolingbroke who taught him to pervert the ' Essay on' j 
the Human Understanding' into a vindication oJ ^ 
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materialism, and the * Novum Organon' into a satire 
on metaphysics. Nor was this alL The writings and 
the conversation of his friend furnished him not only 
with the hint and framework of those doctrines which 
the world has for many generations recognized as most 
characteristic of Voltaire, but with an inexhaustible 
store of iUustraiive matter ; with references, with illus- 
trations, with arguments. This will be at once evident 
if we compare what Voltaire has written on metaphy- 
sics, on early Christianity, on theological dogma, on 
the nature of the Deity, on the relation of man to the 
Deity, on inspiration, on religious sectarianism, on the au- 
thenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures, on the authenticity 
of the Gospels, on the credibility of profane historians, on 
the origin of civil society, on the origin of evil, on the 
study and true use of history — ^with what Bolingbroke 
has written on the same subjects. Should any one be in- 
clined to question the correctness of what we have ad- 
vanced, we would exhort him to compare the ^ Traite 
de Metaphysique,' the * Dieu et les Hommes,* and the 
' Homelie sur T Ath&me,'with the Abstract of the * Letters 
to PouiUy,' and the * Essays' addressed to Pope; the 
' Examen Important de milord Bolingbroke,* and the re- 
marks on Jewish History in the ' Essai sur les Moeurs,' 
with the ' Letter occasioned by one of Archbishop Tillot* 
son's Sermons,' and the dissertation on Sacred Annals in 
the * Third Letter on the Study of History ; ' the ' Lettres 
de Memmius a Ciceron ' with the 'Minutes of Essays ;' 
the tenth, eleven, twelfth, and thirteenth articles in the 
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* Fragmens sur rffistoire ' with the theories and prin- 
ciples inculcated in the 'Letters on the Study of ffistory,' 
It would not, perhaps, be going too far to say that the 
historical dissertatiojis of Bolingbroke suggested and 
inspired both the ' Essai.sur les Moeurs' and the * Essai 
sur le Pyrrhonisme de THistoire,' as they certainly 
furnished models for the opening chapters of the ' Siecle 
de Louis XIV.' 

To return, however, from our digression. Though 
Bolingbroke continued to assure his friends that his 
life at La Source left him nothing to desire, that his 
philosophy grew confirmed by habit, and that he was— • 
we are quoting his own words — under no apprehension 
that a glut of study and retirement would ever cast him 
back, into the world, his whole soul was ulcerated by 
discontent and impatience. He implored Lord Pol- 
warth, whom he met in the spring of 1722, to remind 
the English Ministry of their promise. He applied to 
the Duke of Orleans and to Du Bois to exercise their 
influence with Walpole and Townshend. He expressed 
Jiiniself willing to submit to any conditions if he could 
only procure a pardon. It appears to have been 
attained chiefly through the influence of Carteret and 
Townshend, who had been induced, primarily by Stair 
and more recently by Polwarth, to remind the King of 
what had, seven years before, been promised in the 
interview at the Embassy,* At last, in May 1723, the 

♦ See * Marchmont Papers/ vol. ii, p. 184, 
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\ grant which enabled him to become once more a denizen 
'of his native country passed the Great Seal. An Act 
of Parliament was still necessary for the restoration of 
his right of inheritance, and for the recovery of his seat 
in the Upper House. He was now, however, enabled to 
plead for himself. At the beginning of June he set out 
for England. As the ship was waiting for a favourable 
wind, a curious incident occurred. A few weeks before, 
his old coadjutor Atterbury had been convicted of 
treasonable correspondence with the Jacobites, and had 
in consequence, been ordered to quit the kingdom. The 
two men, formerly allied so nearly, and now so widely 
estranged, passed each other, without speaking, at Calais 
— ^the one the proselyte, the other the martyr, of a 
common cause. "I am exchanged," was the Bishop's 
very significant comment. 

On his arrival in London, Bolingbroke found that the 
King had departed for Hanover, and that the two 
secretaries, Carteret and Townshend, were with him. 
Many months would in all probability elapse before the 
Houses re-assembled. During the interval he hoped by 
dexterous diplomacy to form such alliances and to 
mature such schemes as would, in the following Session, 
suffice to make the reversal of his attainder a matter of 
certainty. In the tactics of political intrigue he had 
few rivals, and he soon discovered that he was in a 
position eminently favourable for their application. The 
schisms which had from the formation of George's first 
Ministry divided the Cabinet had now resolved them- 
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selves into one great struggle. The events of 1717 had 
left Sunderland and Stanhope masters of the field. The 
events of 1721 had ruined Sunderland and Stanhope, 
and had established the supremacy of Walpole and 
Townshend. That supremacy had been confirmed by 
the death of Stanhope in 1721, and by the death of 
Sunderland in 1722. There still remained, however, 
one formidable rival, a rival who had inherited all those 
principles of foreign, and domestic policy which Sunder- 
land had laboured to uphold, who with those principles 
possessed abilities such as neither Stanhope nor Sunder- 
land had any pretension to, and who, though he had 
not completed his thirty-third year, had more influence 
in the councils of Europe than either of the two 
Ministers. That rival was Carteret. As long as Carteret 
remained, Walpole and his brother-in-law saw that they 
would have no peace. But to get rid of Carteret was 
no easy matter. At this moment, indeed, it seemed 
probable that the struggle would terminate in favour of 
their refractory colleague. He stood well with the 
King ; he stood well with those by whom the King was 
governed, with Bemdorf and Bothmar, with the Count- 
ess of Darlington and with the Countess of Platen. At 
the Court of France his influence was paramount, for 
the English ambassador, Sir Luke Schaub, was his 
creature, and the late Eegent's confidential adviser, Du 
Bois, was his friend. While the issue of this contest 
still hung doubtful, Bolingbroke prudently abstained 
from assuming the character of a partisan. Both of the 

L 
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rivals could, as he well knew, serve his turn; the 
opposition of either might be fatal to his interests. By 
estranging Carteret, he would estrange the Court; by 
estranging Walpole and Townshend, he would estrange 
the most influential members of the Upper and the 
Lower House. In a few weeks, however, it became 
more and more evident that the power of Carteret was 
declining, and at the end of July Bolingbroke at- 
tempted, by a skiKul and well-timed manoeuvre, to 
establish such relations with Walpole as must have 
imposed on that Minister the necessity of becoming his 
advocate. He was, he said, in a position to make a 
proposal, which would not, he hoped, in the present 
condition of affairs, be unacceptable. His friends, the 
leaders of the Tory party. Sir William Wyndham, Lord 
Bathurst and Lord Gower, were prepared to form a 
coalition with the brother Ministers. They had already 
been invited to coalesce with Carteret, but they had no 
faith either in Carteret's policy or in Carteret's promises, 
and they were now willing to take their stand by 
Walpole as they had been a few months back ready to \ 
take their stand by his rival. Walpole at once dis- 
covered with what object these overtures had been 
made. He had little confidence in the Tories, he had 
still less confidence in their ambassador; and he not 
only peremptorily declined to enter into such a negocia- 
tion, but he boldly told Bolingbroke that he had been 
guilty of great indiscretion in entangling; himself in 
Tory intrigues, when his political salvation depended . 
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on the favour of a Whig Parliament. .This was not 
encouraging, but Bolingbroke had too much sagacity to 
display either resentment or chagrin; he gracefully 
acknowledged the justice of what Walpole had said, 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied with the result of 
their interview, and withdrew to try his fortune with 
Townshend and Carteret. In September he started for 
Aix-la-Chapelle, nominally on the plea of ill-health, 
really, no doubt, to see if he could succeed in obtaining 
an interview with the King, and to consider in what 
way he could turn to account the despicable intrigues 
which soon afterwards terminated in the fall of Carteret. 
During his visit at Aix-la-Chapelle he received, how- 
ever, no encouragement to go on to Herrenhausen, and 
in a few weeks he proceeded to Paris. ' He found the 
Court of Versailles the centre of that struggle which 
was agitating Whitehall and Herrenhausen. It had 
now reached its climax. The English ambassador, Sir 
Luke Schaub, the nominee of Carteret, had been vir- 
tually superseded by Horace Walpole, the nominee of 
Walpole and Townshend. Paris was distracted with 
the quarrels of the rival Ministers. The partisans 
of Carteret united with Schaub in taunting Walpole, 
the partisans of Walpole united with his brother in 
insulting Schaub ; and all was confusion. 

In the midst of these ignominious squabbles the Duke 
of Orleans died, and the Duke of Bourbon succeeded 
him. It was a critical moment. Our relations with 
Foreign Powers were at that instant of such a kind that 

L 2 
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a change in the policy of the French Cabinet could not 
be contemplated without alarm. With Orleans and 
Du Bois our intercourse had been frank and cordial, 
with the Duke of Bourbon we were in 9. manner dealing 
with one who was almost a stranger. It became very 
necessary, therefore, not only to cultivate his good-will, 
but to ascertain, if possible, his views. The course of 
these events had been watched by Bolingbroke with 
anxious interest. He had now made up his mind that 
all was over with Carteret, he had accordingly deter- 
mined to have nothing more to do with Schaub, and to 
come to an understanding with Schaub's antagonist. 
The accession of the Duke of Bourbon afforded him just 
the opportunity he wanted. He could now, he thought, 
repeat with a better chance of success the same strata- 
gem which he had before attempted in England, — could, 
that is to say, force his services on the Cabinet in such 
a manner as to oblige them in common justice to assist 
him. With this object he waited on Horace Walpole. 
He had come, he said, to offer himself as a mediator 
between the Embassy and the Court, and for this post 
he was, he ventured to think, peculiarly well qualified. 
He had the good fortune to be on intimate terms with the 
Duke, and with the only person who had influence with 
the Duke, with Madame de Prie. "And he seemed to 
appear," Walpole drily remarks, " rather indifferent than 
over fond of such a commission, taking it for granted at 
the same time, as if this had been an application to him."* 

* CSoxe's * Memoirs of Horatio Lord Walpole,' voL L p. 110. 
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He wrote off in a similar strain to London, volun- 
teering in lengthy despatches, not only information, 
but counsel In a word, he managed, with consum- 
mate dexterity, to assume such importance in the con- 
duct of affairs, as must, in a few weeks, says Coxe, 
have thrown the principal management of the whole 
business into his hands, and have necessitated his 
complete restoration, both as an £UJt of justice and as an 
act of expediency. This, however, Horace Walpole, 
whose ofl&cial distrust of his artful coadjutor appears to 
have been sharpened by feelings of intense personal 
dislike, determined to prevent. By taking the bold 
step of directly communicating with the Duke, he ren- 
dered the interposition of Bolingbroke unnecessary, and 
though he continued to avail himself, in some degree, of 
his assistance, he took care to keep him in a position 
strictly subordinate. " I have," he writes to his brother 
Eobert, "made good use of Lord Bolingbroke's informal 
tion, without having given him any handle to be the 
negociator of His Majesty's affairs." Before leaving 
Paris, Bolingbroke made another desperate attempt to 
force himself into prominence, by undertaking the 
management of an intrigue, the details of which can 
have no interest for readers of the present day, and 
into which, therefore, we shall not pause to enter.* But 
all wais in vain, and in the summer of the following 

* For the particulars of this intrigue, which related to the grant 
of a dukedom to de la Vrilliere, see Coxe's * Memoirs of Horatio 
Lord Walpole,' voL i. pp. 115-124. 
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year weary, angry and dejected, he hurried off to bury 
himself in his library at La Source. 

Meanwhile the treachery of an English banker, who 
had been entrusted to invest a large sum of money 
belonging to the Marquise de Villette, but who now re- 
fused to refund it, on the plea that, as she was the wife 
of an attainted citizen, the money had been forfeited, 
necessitated the appearance of Lady Bolingbroke in 
London. She arrived in May. She pleaded her own 
cause with success, and her husband's cause with assi- 
duity and skill. Her voluble eloquence appears, indeed, 
rather to have embarrassed than to have charmed the 
King, but the judicious present of eleven thousand 
pounds to the Duchess of Kendal purchased the services 
of the most persuasive of all advocates. The King 
promised to consult Walpole. Walpole, who had no 
desire to find himseK confronted on the Opposition 
benches, or side by side on the Treasury benches with a 
rival so able and so unscrupulous as Bolingbroke, ex- 
pressed himself in the strongest terms against the 
measure. Several months passed by. The Duchess 
continued to importune her royal lover ; Walpole per- 
sisted in entreating the King to let the affair stand over. 
Every day, however, the position of the Minister became 
more embarrassing. Strong though he was, he was not 
strong enough to brave the displeasure of the Duchess, 
who had already been instrumental in driving Carteret 
*and Cadogan from the helm. He was anxious also to 
oblige Hajcourt, with whom he was then on very inti- 
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mate terms ; and of all Bolingbroke's advocates, Harconrt 
was the most indefatigable. Still the Minister held out. 
At last the King became so angry that Walpole was 
actually threatened with dismissal if he delayed the 
measure longer. Then he consented to a compromise * 
The Bill for Bolingbroke's restoration should be intro- 
duced, if the restoration proposed should extend only to 
a restoration of property and of the right of inheritance. 
With this Bolingbroke, who had come over from France 
in the spring, and who saw that for the present at least 
nothing farther was to be obtained, professed himself 
satisfied. Accordingly, in April, the Bill, presented by 
Lord Finch and seconded by Walpole, was brought in. 
Modified as it was, a large section of the Whigs, who 
had not forgotten the Treaty of Utrecht, and a large 
section of the Tories, who had not forgotten the events 
of 1717, united in opposing it. Finally, however, Jt 
became law, by a majority of 231 against 113, and 
Bolingbroke could now enjoy all the privileges of a 
private, though not of a public man. 

From this moment he led two lives. In his villa at 
Dawley he played with still more ostentation the part 
which he had played at MarcUly and La Source, sur- 
rounded himself with poets and wits, discoursed, we are 
told, as no mortal had ever discoursed since Plotinus 
unfolded himself to Porphyry, and became so ethereal 
that Pope, with tears in his eyes, prophesied for him the 
fate of Elijah. But in his house in Pall MaU he under- 

♦ Coxe'B * Memoirs of Horatio Lord Walpole,' vol. i. p. 126, 
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went a very singular transformation. There the expo- 
nent of the Harmony of the Universe degenerated into a 
factious and mischievous incendiary ; there the opponent 
of Plato and the Academy sank into the opponent of 
Hoadley and Grub Street ; and there the Patriot, who 
had in the morning been cursing faction because it was 
ruining his country, and expressing contempt for civil 
ambition as unworthy of even the momentary con- 
sideration of a philosopher, was, in the evening, plot- 
ting with the chiefs of the Opposition the downfall of 
the Government, and ready to sell his very soul for a 
place. 
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In our last article we left Bolingbroke on the eve of 
that tremendous struggle, which continued for fifteen 
years to agitate the public mind in England, which was 
to end in the downfall of Whig tyranny, which was to 
revolutionize the creed of the Two Factions, and which 
was to establish new dynasties with new principles in 
party politics. To that great revolution no one con- 
tributed more powerfully than he. The more closely 
we follow its history in his essays and correspondence 
' — and nowhere is its history written so fully and so 
legibly — the more obvious will this appear. Almost 
every manoeuvre on the part of the Opposition we find 
traceable in the first instance to his suggestion. From 
him emanated the theories and sentiments which, pro- 
mulgated at one time by the Whig and at another time 
by the Tory section of the minority, matured into the 
gospel of the Patriots. It was he who had the sagacity 
to discover where Walpole and his colleagues were 
most vulnerable. It was he who shook England with 
the tempest of 1733. It was he who barbed and aimed 
the deadliest of the bolts which Pulteney and Wyndhanx 
winged from the Opposition benches. Of all this we 
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have ample evidence in such of his writings as have 
been given to the world. But his influence on political 
history during these years would, we suspect, be found 
to be even more considerable than we know it to have 
been, if his unpublished correspondence, now moulder- 
ing in the archives of Petworth, Hagley, and Hemel 
Hemsted, were properly examined. His biographers 
appear to have made no effort to obtain access to these 
collections. They have contented themselves with such 
extracts as have been give^ by Coxe, Phillimore, and 
the editor of the ' Marchmont Papers.' 

But the period of Bolingbroke's literary activity has 
another side. Between 1726 and 1752 he was not 
merely the leader of the Patriots and the most inde- 
fatigable of political controversialists, he was the centre 
of other and calmer spheres. It will be our pleasant 
task to foUow him thither, and our readers will doubt- 
less be a3 glad as ourselves to exchange Pall Mall for 
Dawley, to quit Walpole and Townshend for Pope and 
Voltaire, and to escape from Excise Bills and Seces* 
sions to discuss the First Philosophy, and the * Essay 
oil Man.* 

• At the beginning of 1726 the position of Walpole 
and Townshend appeared impregnable. They stood 
high in the favour of the King and in the favour of the 
people. The removal of Carteret had relieved them of 
their only formidable rival in the Cabinet. The dis- 
grace of Atterbury, four years before, had completed 
the paralysis of the Jacobites. The Opposition was too 
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divided in its views, and too heterogeneous in itk 
composition, to afford any grounds for apprehension! 
The clouds which had for many months obscured the 
horizon of foreign politics had been dispersed. The 
Treaty of Hanover had defeated the hostile designs of 
Spain and Austria. Comparative tranquillity at last 
reigned in Scotland and Ireland. But a great change 
was at hand. A new era in Parliamentary history had 
already begun. 

Of all the enemies of Walpole the most active and 
the most malignant was Daniel Pulteney. During the 
reign of Anne he had been envoy at Copenhagen. As 
a Commissioner of Trade, and as a Lord, of the Admi- 
ralty—for between 1717 and 1721 he filled both these 
appointments — ^he had proved himself a useful and 
industrious public servant. He had been the friend 
and confidant of Sunderland during the whole period 
when the feud between Walpole and Sunderland was 
deadliest. When, Sunderland fell in 1721, Pulteney 
had borne a principal share in those cabals by which 
his patron sought to recover office. As the price of 
this co-operation he had, in the event of success, been 
promised the Seals, and he had therefore distinguished 
himself by his hostility to Walpole, for on the ruin of 
Walpole depended his own advancement. But the 
death of Sunderland dashed all these hopes to the 
ground. From this moment he became a soured and 
gloomy misanthrope. The prejudices which he had 
inherited from Sunderland, aggravated by his own bad 
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passions, inflamed his animosity against Walpole to 
3uch a pitch that it resembled monomania. But he 
was a monomaniac of a very dangerous character. For 
with solid parts and with methodical habits he united 
no small skill in the tactics of intrigue. Though he 
was no hypocrite, manners naturally graceful an4 
pleasing, and a temper kindly and generous when un- 
provoked, served to conceal the implacable malignity 
of his disposition when anything occurred to ruffle him. 
His energy was indefatigable. As a speaker he was 
clear and weighty. His acquaintance with affairs was 
extensive; his Parliamentary connection considerable. 
He was now toiling night and day to form out of the 
scattered elements of the Opposition a coalition against 
Walpole. He lacked, however, the qualities necessary 
for organization ; and though he was eminently fitted 
for the duties of a subordinate, he was by no means 
competent to lead.* What Daniel Pulteney lacked, 
that his kinsman William possessed. No politician 
of those times filled a larger space in the public eye 
than William Pulteney. He had entered office while 
still a very young man ; his family was influential ; no 
stain rested on his character; his private fortune was 
immense. His parts were so brilliant, his genius so 
versatile, that in whatever walk of life his lot had been 
cast, he would in all probability have achieved emi- 
nence. His political pamphlets and his papers in the 

* For the character of Daniel Pulteney, see Speaker Onslow's 
« Remarks,' Coxe's * Memou^ of Sir Robert Walpole," vol. iL p. 559»; 
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* Craftsman ' remain to testify his abilities as a writer,* 
One of his songs was for many years among the most 
popular in our language ; and Pope has in a celebrated 
verse expressed his opinion that, had Pulteney chosen 
to cultivate light literature, he would have rivalled 
Martial. As a wit and a sayer of good things he was 
considered not inferior to Chesterfield, and many of his 
bon-mots still hold a distinguished place in literary 
anas. The extent and variety of his attainments 
were the wonder of all who knew him. With the 
masterpieces of ancient and modem literature he was 
equally conversant. His familiarity, indeed with the 
Greek classics was such as was in that age very unusual, 
even with professed scholars. But no rust of pedantry 
dimmed the keen and brilliant intellect of William 
Pulteney. In practical sagacity and in official experi- 
ence he was scarcely inferior perhaps to Walpole, and 
he needed only Walpole's equanimity and seK-control 
to become as autocratic and successful. As an orator 
he had, since the retirement of Bolingbroke and till 
the appearance of Pitt, no equal among contemporary 
statesmen. He shone alike in exposition and in de- 
bate, in set orations and in extempore speeches. At 
this moment, indeed, he had not yet arrived at that 
degree of excellence which, at the head of the Opposi- 
tion, he shortly afterwards attained. Ever since his 

* The papers written by him are marked C, and those marked 
CA., were written conjointly with Amhurst. See Bishop Newton's 

* Autobiography,' p. 123, 
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entrance into public life, he had distinguished himself 
as a firm and consistent Whig. When the schism took 
place in 1717, he had attached himself to Walpole, had 
resigned a valuable place, and had followed the fortunes 
of his friend. When Walpole returned to power, Pul- 
teney was not invited to fill a seat in the Cabinet* An 
angry discussion between the two friends ensued. Wal- 
pole proposed an indemnity in the shape of a peerage. 
This Pulteney regarded as an aggravation of the slight. 
For some time he continued to remain a vexatious and 
irritable member of the Government. At last, Jin April 
1725, he was dismissed from a post which he held in 
the Household, and openly went over to the minority. 
Walpole, fully aware both of the influence and of the 
abilities of the man who had now declared war against 
him, made a desperate attempt to bribe him back. But 
affairs had gone too far/ Nothing would satisfy Pulteney 
but the ruin of his old colleague, He had, he said, been 
grievously wronged, and he would have his revenge. 

While the two Pulteneys were thus brooding over 
their grievances, and waiting for an opportunity of 
vengeance, another malcontent, not less rancorous and 
even more formidable, was similarly engaged. For 
two years Bolingbroke had submitted to every indig- 
nity that he might regain his seat. He had lacqueyed 
and flattered Walpole, whom he hated. He had lac- 
queyed and flattered Walpole's brother, whom he de- 
spised. He had been lavish of his money, of his energy, 
and of his time ; and he had, after a long and weary 
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struggle, been forced to accept a compromise, which 
rendered him capable of possessing fortune and inca- 
pable of enjoying it. For this restriction on his happi- 
ness he had been indebted to Walpole; and he now 
resolved, not merely to obtain the removal of this 
restriction, but to make the Minister who had imposed 
it, feel the full effect of his resentment. The Pulteneys 
and himself soon came to an understanding. The plan 
of operation was simple. It was obvious that the 
security of Walpole could never be shaken as long as 
his opponents remained disunited. At this moment the 
minority consisted of three distinct bodies of men : a 
large section of discontented Whigs, a large section of 
Tories who had abandoned Jacobitism, and a small 
section of Tories who still adhered to it. Could these 
factions be induced to coalesce ? . Could they be induced 
to bury minor differences in common hostility against 
a common foe ? The co-operation of the Jacobite con- 
tingent was not indeed a matter of much moment ; but 
the co-operation of the Hanoverian Tories was of the 
last importance. Now, the leader of this faction waj? 
Sir William Wyndham, and with Wyndham Boling- 
broke lived not merely on terms of intimacy, but on 
tenris of affection. Sir William was at once taken into 
the confidence of the conspirators, and in a very short 
time the party at the head of which were the Pul- 
teneys, and the party at the head of which was 
Wyndham, had, by the mediation of Bolingbroke, con- 
sented to act together. Such was the origin of that 

M 
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famous Coalition, which continued for so many years 
'to keep this country in a state of perpetual agitation, 
which inspired politics with new principles, and litera- 
ture with a new spirit ; which brought into being a new 
school of politicians, which destroyed Walpole and 
created Pitt, which numbered among its ranks in Par- 
liament the most accomplished public men, and in its 
ranks out of Parliament some of the most distinguished 
men of letters then living; for among the first, in 
addition to the Pulteneys, were Wyndham, Carteret, 
Chesterfield, Argyle, Pitt, Polworth, Dodington, Lyt- 
telton, and Barnard; and among the second, in addi- 
tion to Bolingbroke, were Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, 
Fielding, Akenside, Brooke, Thomson, Paul Whitehead, 
Glover, and Johnson. 

Having concluded their arrangements for embarrass- 
ing the Government within the walls of St. Stephen's, 
Bolingbroke and Pulteney now proceeded to consider 
in what way they could rouse and engage the passions 
of the country. A few years before these events oc- 
curred, an undergraduate at Oxford, named Amhurst, 
had been expelled from his college on a charge of 
libertinism and insubordination. Since that time he 
had been engaged in libelling the University. He was 
now pushing his fortunes in London. Though his habits 
were squalid and profligate, he was, as his writings* 
showed, a man of parts and wit ; and as he possessed, 
in addition to these qualifications, an empty purse, loose 
principles, and a facile pen he had already risen to 
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distinction among journalists. Pulteney proposed, 
therefore, that negociations should be opened with 
Amhurst, and that he should be invited to undertake 
the management of a periodical. This periodical was 
to be the mouthpiece of the Opposition. It was to 
demonstrate to the whole nation the tyranny, the in- 
solence, and the rapacity of Walpola It .was to assail 
his foreign and domestic policy, and to point out that 
the one was a tissue of blunders, and the other a tissue 
of corruption. ^It was to charge him with making the 
Eang his dupe, that he might make him his tool, and 
the Cabinet his parasites, that he might make the 
people his slaves. There was little diflBlculty in indu- 
cing Amhurst to occupy a post for which he was so well 
fitted ; and on the 5th of December, 1726, appeared the 
first number of the ' Craftsman.' It is not now, we be- 
lieve, possible to recover the names of all the contribu- 
tors to this famous publication, which continued for 
upwards of ten years to exercise an influence on public 
opinion without precedent in journalism. By far the 
largest, and beyond question the -most valuable portion, 
. is to be ascribed to Bolingbroke. Many papers were 
contributed by Pulteney ; many by Amhurst ; and many 
by Amhurst and Pulteney in conjunction. The circula- 
tion was, for those times, enormous. Indeed, it is said at 
49ne time to have exceeded ten thousand copies a week • 
Bolingbroke was now aU fire and hope. In the 
spring of 1727, in addition to his Essays in the 'Crafts- 
man,' he produced, under the title of the " Occasional 
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Writer," three papers, so acrimonious and personal, as to 
ruffle even the imperturbable temper of Walpole. Into 
the particulars of these altercations we cannot enter; 
but as a specimen of the decency with which political 
controversy was, in the days of our fathers, occasionally 
conducted, we will transcribe a few sentences of the 
First Minister's rejoinder : — 

" Though you have not signed your name, I know you : 
you are an infamous fellow, a perjured, ungrateful, un- 
faithful rascal ... of so profligate a character, that in 
your prosperity, nobody envied you, and in your disgrace 
nobody pities. You were in the interests of France and 
of the Pope, as hath appeared by your writings, and you 
went out of the way to save yourself from the gallows. 
You have no abilities ; you are an emancipated slave, a 
proscribed criminal, and an insolvent debtor. You went 
out of the way to save yourself from the gallows, and 
Herostratus and Nero were not greater villains than you. 
You have been a traitor and should be used like one. And 
I love my master so well that I will never advise him to 
use you, lest you should jostle me out of my employment. 
I know you to be so hot-headed that when you read this 
you will vent all your malice against me. But I do not 
value it, for I would rather have you my enemy than my 
friend. Change your name and be as abusive and scur- 
rilous as ^ou please, I shall find you out. You may 
change to a flame, a Hon, a bull, or a bear, I shall know 
you, baffle you, conquer you, and contemn you. All your ^ 
opposition will redound to my honour and glory." 

This was not exactly the style of Bolingbroke, and 
Walpole never afterwards ventured, we believe, to con- 
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front his adversary on paper. While the press was 
thus hard at work, Bolingbroke was busy also in 
another quarter. It was well known that the Duchess 
of Kendal and her niece, Lady Walsingham, were by 
no means favourably disposed towards Walpole. It 
was notorious also that the King and the Prince of 
Wales were at open war, and that the affections of the 
Prince were divided between his wife and Mrs. Howard. 
By assiduously cultivating the Duchess and her niece, 
Bolingbroke sought, therefore, to gain the ear of the 
King, and by assiduously cultivating Mrs. Howard to 
secure the favour of the heir-apparent. This double 
intrigue was, however, a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty ; for by paying court to the King he ran the risk 
of estranging the Prince, and by paying court to the 
Prince he was almost certain to estrange the King. 
He conducted it at first with consummate tact. In the 
first part of it, indeed, he was successful. The Duchess 
became his advocate. She even risked a large pension 
to serve him. He drew up an elaborate statement, 
enumerating the blunders of Walpole, enlarging on his 
unpopularity, incapacity, and corruption, and offering, 
if the King would grant an interview, to demonstrate 
at length the truth of what he had asserted. This 
document the Duchess placed in the King's hands. 
He perused it and sent it on to Walpole. Walpole 
advised the King to grant the interview, and the inter- 
view was granted. On this critical occasion Boling- 
broke acquitted himself with far less dexterity than 
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might have been expected from so accomplished a 
diplomatist. He began with a florid eulogy of his own 
merits and abilities. He then went on to assail, in 
general terms, the character and the conduct of his 
opponent ; and when the King, interrupting, asked for 
proofs and particular illustrations of what he was 
advancing, he merely proceeded to recapitulate in other 
words the same general charges. Walpole was no- 
toriously unfit for his post : he was despised abroad : he 
was hated at home : he was involving affairs in inex- 
tricable confusion : he would, if he continued in power, 
make his Eoyal master as unpopular as himself. ** Is 
this," said the King, becoming impatient, " all you have 
to say ? " And with these words he turned on his heel 
and Bolingbroke was curtly dismissed. ' 

It seems, indeed, quite clear that nothing that Boling- 
broke had said had made any serious impression on His 
Majesty, as the King afterwards spoke of him as a knave 
and of the statements he had made as bagatelles. But 
it is equally clear that Walpole was, in spite of the 
King's assurance, greatly alarmed. The favour of prin- 
ces was, as he weU knew, a perishable commodity. 
He was surrounded by enemies ; almost all those ene- 
mies were the coadjutors of his rival : his influence with 
the King was great, but the influence of the Duchess 
was greater ; and with the Duchess the cause of Boling- 
broke had now become in a manner her own. Indeed, 
Walpole is said to have been so convinced that his 
rival would ultimately supplant him, that he was on 
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the point of resigning the Seals and of accepting a seat 
in the Upper House. The chances of Bolingbroke at 
this singular crisis have doubtless been exaggerated, 
but there is, we think, ample reason for supposing that 
had the King lived a few months longer, a revolution, 
of which it would have been diflRcult to foretell the 
consequences, might have ensued. Whether Boling- 
broke would have succeeded in replacing Walpole, as 
he confidently anticipated, is, we think, very problema- 
tical, though Pelham assured Onslow — and Pelham in 
all likelihood was simply repeating what he had heard 
from Walpole — that, had the King lived to come back 
from Hanover, "it was very probable that he would 
have made Lord Bolingbroke his Chief Minister.*' That 
Bolingbroke would have succeeded in regaining his seat 
in the Upper House is more than probable. " As he 
had the Duchess entirely on his side," said Walpole to 
Etough ten years afterwards, " I need not add what 
must or might have been the consequence." At the 
beginning of June ,the King set out for Hanover. On 
the fourteenth a despatch arrived announcing his death. 
Itt an instant everything was in confusion. Nothing 
seemed certain but the fall of Walpole. The new King 
ordered the First Minister to receive his instructions 
from Sir Spencer Compton. Two of his creatures 
were dismissed from their employment; his parasites 
abandoned him ; his antechamber was a desert. The 
Opposition confidently anticipated that their time had 
come. Ten days afterwards all was changed. The 
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ludicrous incompetence of Compton, Walpole's own 
tact, and the favour of the Queen, saved the Ministry. 
Bolingbroke and Pulteney, who bad placed all their 
hopes on Mrs. Howard, soon found that Mrs. Howard 
was as helpless as themselves. Judging as men of the 
world would be likely to judge, they had concluded 
that the mistress would have more authority than the 
wife, and that the King, as a lover, would be more 
amenable to persuasion than the King as a husband. 
But they were as yet imperfectly acquainted both with 
the strange character of the new sovereign, and with 
the still stranger character of the woman who shared 
his throBke. In truth, the relation between a husband 
habitually uxorious and habitually unfaithful, and a 
wife, who, to maintain her supremacy, condescends to 
superintend the amours of her consort, might well be 
misinterpreted even by the most penetrating observer. 
Before her accession the Queen had been the friend of 
Walpole, and had in strong terms expressed her 
aversion to Bolingbroke. After her accession she 
entered into the closest alliance with her favourite 
Minister, and became even more emphatic in her 
hostility to his opponent. Against such a coalition — 
for the secret of the Queen's power was soon known — 
Bolingbroke saw that it would be idle to contend. He 
abandoned, therefore, all hopes of making his peace 
with the King. Fortune had again played him false. 
His defeat had been complete and ignominious. 

But he was not the man to despair. If victory had 
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been lost on one field, it might be gained on another. 
If he could not appeal to the King, he could appeal to 
the country, and to make that appeal he now bent all 
his energies. 

The Parliamentary history of the next twelve years 
is one of the most scandalous chapters in our national ' 
annals. At the head of the Government stood a 
Minister, experienced, indeed, moderate, skilful, and 
sagacious, but selfish beyond all example of political 
selfishness, and ready at any moment to sacrifice his 
convictions to his interests, and his country to his 
place. At the head of the Opposition stood a body 
of malcontents, whose conduct was on all occasious 
dictated by motives of mere personal animosity, and 
whose policy, if policy it could be called, consisted 
simply in opposing whatever their rivals advocated, 
and in advocating whatever their rivals opposed. In 
neither party can we discern any of those qualities 
which entitle public men to veneration. The^ vices^ of 
Walpole were gross and flagrant. The virtues so 
ostentatiously professed by his opponents consisted of 
nothing more than a pompous jargon of words. By 
both parties the welfare of the country was, in the 
exigencies of their ignoble struggle, regarded as a 
matter of purely secondary consideration. To embarrass 
Walpole, the Opposition united to defeat measures the 
soundness and utility of which must have been obvious 
to ,a politician of the meanest capacity. To maintain 
himself against the Opposition, Walpole was often 
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compelled to resort to expedients by which, as he well 
knew, temporary advantages were obtained at high 
prices and at great risk. The sole object of Walpole 
was at all costs to maintain his place. The sole object 
of the Opposition was to dislodge him. This they 
endeavoured to effect, not so much by grappling with 
their enemy in his stronghold, as by organizing an 
elaborate system of counter-manoeuvres. Thus because 
Walpole was for alliance with France, the Opposition 
was for alliance with Austria. Thus, when Walpole, 
though nominally the leader of the Whigs, became in 
everything but in name a Tory, the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition, though they were for the most part Tories, became 
in everything but in name Whigs. When Walpole 
played the autocrat, the Opposition played the dema- 
gogue ; Walpole harangued against factious incendiaries, 
and the Opposition harangued against Boyal parasites. 
But it was not on these points that the minority took 
their principal stand. It was no secret that to secure 
his majority Walpole practised corruption on a very 
large scale, and that to control Parliament he filled all 
places of honour and emolument with his creatures. 
We have not the smallest doubt that every member of 
the Opposition, with the exception perhaps of Barnard 
and Shippen, would, had he been in Walpole's place, 
have acted in precisely the same manner. But Walpole 
was in and the Opposition were out. To combat him 
with his own weapons was impossible. The Eoyal 
favour, boundless patronage, a venal Senate with ample 
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metos for purchasing its votes, venal constituencies 
with ample means for buying their electors, gave him 
an immense advantage over opponents whose only re- 
sources lay in eloquence and in the fortunes of private 
gentlemen. One course and one course alone was open 
to them. In such contests the ultimate appeal lies to 
the people. To the people, therefore, the Opposition 
determined to address themselves, and they prepared at 
the same time to endeavour to educate their judges. 
This was not difl&cult. The principles on which Walpole 
governed were, when interpreted by skilful rhetoricians, 
capable of being rendered peculiarly odious to a proud 
and high-spirited nation. It is one thing for a man to 
pocket a bribe, it is another thing for a man to feel 
himself a slave. No Englishman, however degraded, 
was insensible to the tradition of a great and spl^idid 
past, or would submit to see public morality systema- 
tically outraged, and the national honour sullied. No 
Englishman however selfish would consent, even at the 
price of material prosperity, to connive at tyranny, or to 
allow the slightest of his privileges to be tampered with. 
The old war-cries were still efficacious. The spirit which 
brought Strafford to the block and set the Deliverer on 
the throne still burned in the breasts of thousands. 
The King was unpopular, and was, like his predecessor, 
suspected of making the interests of England altogether 
subordinate to the interests of Hanover, and in this 
unpopularity Walpole soon found himself involved. 
In 1730 the retirement of Townshend left Walpole 
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in the possession of power more absolute than any 
English Minister had enjoyed since the days of the two 
first Stuarts. This soon became a fertile- theme with 
his enemies. The invectives of Bolingbroke, Pulteney 
and Amhurst, increased every day in audacity and 
vehemence. Were the countrymen of Hampden and 
Sidney, they cried, to become the prey of a despotic 
parasite ? Would the descendants of men, who had 
vindicated with their blood the rights of Englishmen 
consent, for a few guineas, to barter away the most 
sacred of all inheritances? Had Buckingham and 
Strafford been forgotten ? Was the Court of Edward 11. 
to be revived in the Court of George IL? Whose 
blood should not boil to see the benches ojf the House 
of Commons crowded with the puppets of a Eoyal 
minion, and the House of Lords teeming with the 
lacqueys of a base upstart ? While these themes, so 
admirably adapted to catch and inflame the multitude, 
continued to fill the pages of the 'Craftsman' week 
after week, the Opposition were not idle within the 
walls of Parliament. Every measure which the 
Minister brought forward was traversed. Every scheme 
which could be devised for embarrassing him -was 
essayed. They had already interpreted the Treaty of 
Hanover as a base and impolitic concession to the 
Throne and to the Electorate, and on this subject they 
continued, during many sessions, to harp. They then 
opposed, and on this occasion opposed with justice, the 
proposal for maintaining a large body of Hessian 
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troops with English pay. Then they pretended that, 
in spite of the sinking fund, the public burdens had 
increased, and demanded an explanation. A loud iand 
angry controversy ensued. They were beaten. Upon 
that they requested to know to what uses a large sum 
of money which had been charged for secret service 
had been applied. They were answered. Next they 
attacked the Government on the question of Gibraltar. 
The Ministers had, they said, pledged the honour of the 
nation that that fortress should be ceded to Spain, and 
they assailed them for not keeping their promise. But 
the cession of that fortress would, they contended, be 
detrimental to the interest of England, and they 
assailed them for having made it ; taunting them with 
falsehood on the one hand, and with treachery on the 
other. As soon as the Treaty of Seville had set this 
question at rest, they shifted their ground, and struck 
at Walpole on another side. They moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill which should disable all persons who 
had any pension, or any ofl&ce held in trust for them 
from the Crpwn, from sitting in Parliament, and they 
proposed that every member should, on taking his seat, 
make oath that he enjoyed no such perferment. De- 
feated on this point by a skilftd manoeuvre on the part 
of Walpole, they raised a cry that the French were 
repairing the fortifications and harbour of Dunkirk. 
A long and singularly intemperate debate followed.* 

^* At tL?0 debate Montesquieu, then on a visit to England, was 
present, and has left in tus ' Notes sur 1' Angleterre ^ a curious account 
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But nothing illustrates more clearly the factious and 
vexatious spirit of these malcontents than their conduct 
with regard to the second Treaty of Vienna. During 
several years their chief cause of complaint against the 
foreign policy of Wedpole had been its tendency to 
depress Austria and to exalt France. No such objec- 
tion could now be urged. The second Treaty of Vienna 
adjusted the scales exactly as the Opposition had long 
contended that they should be adjusted. But no sooner 
was it concluded than it was assailed. It involved us, 
they said, in a mesh-work of treaties and guarantees. 
It necessitated our interference as principals in any 
rupture which might take place among European 
Powers. And yet, as islanders, it was our interest to 
maintain a strictly neutral attitude with respect to 
Continental politics, and a strictly defensive attitude 
with regard to ourselves. With the maintainance of 



of it. As the passage appears to have escaped the notice, not only 
of Bolingbroke's biographers, but of Coze and Lord Stanhope, we 
will transcribe it : — " J'allais avant-hier au parlement k la chambre 
basse : on y traita de Taffaire de Dunkerque. Je n'ai jamais yu 
un si grand feu. La stance dura depuis une heure aprds midi 
jusqu'^ trois heures aprds minuit. M. Walpole attaqua Boling- 
broke de la fa9on la plus cruille, et disait qu'il avait men^ toute 
cette intrigue. Le Chevalier Windham le d^fendit. M. Walpole 
raconta en faveur de Bolingbroke I'histoire du paysan qui, passant 
avec sa femme sous un arbre, trouva qu^ln bomme pendu respirait 
encore. U le d^tacha et le porta chez lui : il revint. lis trouv^rent 
le lendemain que cet homme leur avait vol6 leurs fourchettes. lis 
dirent : il ne faut pas 8*opposer au cours de la justice, il le faiit 
rapporter oil nous Tavons pris.** 
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the balance of power, except in a purely subordinate 
capacity, we had nothing to do.* 

But it was not till the spring of 1733 that the 
ascendency which ,the Opposition had by degrees been 
gaining over the public mind became fully manifest. 
In that year they succeeded in shaking the Government 
to its very foundations; in that year they all but 
succeeded in driving Walpole in ignominy from power. 
It is now generally allowed that the Excise scheme 
was one of the wisest and most equitable measures 
which ever emanated from a British financier. It 
infringed no right, it introduced no innovation. Its 
burden fell lightly, and it fell equally. There is not 
the smallest reason for supposing that Walpole con- 
templated extending its operation further than the 
duties on wine and tobacco. That, indeed, he expressly 
stated, not merely in his public speeches, but in private 
letters and in conversation. The benefits accruing 
from it would have been immense. It would have 
enabled the Government to check the frauds by which, 
in the tobacco trade alone, the revenue was annually 
robbed of half a million sterling. It would have 
enabled the Exchequer to dispense with the Land Tax. 
It would, by converting the duties on importation into 
duties on consumption, have been greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the merchant importer. It would, as 
Walpole justly boasted, have tended to make iondon a 

* See the * Craftsman; Nos. 242, 248, 251 ; Coxe's * Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Walpole,' vol. L p. 346. 
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free port, and, in consequence, one of the greatest centres 
of commerce in the world. It affected in no way the 
scale of prices either in the wholesale or retail markets. 
But the Opposition saw at a glance that it was a 
measure peculiarly susceptible of distortion, a measure 
which, in their controversy with the Minister, might, by 
dint of a little sophistry, be turned to great account. 
And to great account they turned it. Aggravating the 
prejudices which already existed against this mode of 
taxation, and boldly assuming that the proposed excise 
on wine and tobacco was the prelude to a general 
excise, they drew an appalling picture of what would, 
they said, in a few years be the condition of the 
English people. Food and raiment, aU the necessities 
as well as all the luxuries of life, would be taxed. 
These tajces would be collected by armed officers who 
would constitute a standing army, and this odious body 
would be empowered to enter and ransack private 
houses. Trade would be ruined Liberty would be at 
an end. The rights of a free people would be the sport 
of a tyrannical Monarch at the head of a tyrannical 
Ministiy. Magna Charta would be repealed. The Bill 
of Eights would be a dead letter; and the House of 
Corimons would be abolished. While this monstrous 
rhodomontade circulated among the vulgar, other ar- 
guments less extravagant, but scarcely less absurd, 
were addressed to politer politicians. In a few weeks 
the object of the Opposition had been gained. From 
the I^pk to the Land's End, and from the Wrekin to 

\ 
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the Humber, the whole country was in a blaze. 
Petitions came pouring in. The Press and the Pulpit 
teemed with philippics. Every street and every village 
resounded with cries of ''No slavery, no excise, no 
wooden shoes." One fanatic swore that he would have 
Walpole's head. A turbulent mob forced their way 
into the Lobby and into the Court of Requests, and on 
the night on which the Bill passed, the First Minister 
was in imminent peril of encountering the fate of 
De Witt.* ' The measure became law, but the temper 
of the nation was such that, if the provisions of the 
Bill had been carried out, they could only have been 
carried out at the point of the bayonet, and Walpole 
was therefore reduced to the ignominious necessity 
of abandoning his scheme, f This blow he never 
recovered. 

Elated by their triumph, the Opposition now moved 
for the repeal of the Septennial Act, a motion pe- 
culiarly adapted -to embarrass the Government, and 
peculiarly calculated to please the mob. A debate 
ensued, distinguished even in those agitated times for 
its acrimony and intemperance. One episode in that 
debate was long remembered. The onslaught made by 
Wyndham on Wfdpole, and the reply in which Walpole, 

* This has been contradicted, but see particularly Lord Hervey*s 
• Memoirs,' vol. i. pp. 200-1. 

t For the whole question of the Excise scheme, see the * Crafts- 
man' from October 28th, 1732, where it is first discussed, to August 
4th, 1733. 
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ignoring Wyndham, struck at Bolingbroke, are perhaps 
the finest specimens of vituperative oratory which have 
come down to us from times anterior to Burke. But 
the attempt failed; the Act remained unrepealed. 
Parliament was shortly afterwards dissolved, and Wal- 
pole, with a majority slightly impaired, weathered the 
elections, and in the following January resumed ofiSce 
for another seven years. 

During the whole of the period of which we have 
been speaking, the period, that is to say, extending 
from the Parliament which met in January 1728 to the 
Parliament which met in January 1735, Bolingbroke 
was the sotil and author of almost every movement on 
the part of the Opposition. It was Bolingbroke who 
pointed out in what way the affair of Gibraltar ' might 
be utilized. It was Bblingbroke who originated the 
outcry about Dunkirk. It was Bolingbroke who 
directed the attack on the Excise scheme. It was 
Bolingbroke who suggested the repeal of the Septennial 
Act. Popular report assigned, to his dictation the 
ablest of Wyndham's speeches. So notorious, indeed, 
was the influence exercised by him on the councils of 
the Opposition, that Walpole constantly taunted them 
with being his mouthpieces, his creatures, and his tools. 
Nor was this all. With his pen he was indefatigable. 
His first contribution to the * Craftsman ' appeared on 
the 27th of January, 1727. It was entitled "The 
Vision of Camelick," and is, under the disguise of an 
Eastern fable, a virulent attack on the despotism of 
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Walpole, on the complete subserviency of the King to 
his unprincipled favourite, and on the venality of 
electors. At the beginning of the summer of 1730 he 
produced a singularly luminous and powerful pamphlet 
— ' The Case of Dunkirk considered/ * In this pamph- 
let he discusses at length the negociations relative 
to the demolition of that harbour, demonstrates how 
necessary it was to the interests of England that the 
stipulations made at Utrecht should be carried out, 
and not merely taunts the Ministry with criminal 
negligence in permitting the infringement of such 
stipulations, but attributes their conduct to a base 
desire to play into the hands of. France. With con- 
temporary events these works ceased to interest ; but 
between August 1730 and June 1731 there appeared 
in the * Craftsman,' under the signature of " Humphrey 
Oldcastle,*' a series of essays which have long survived 
the controversies which inspired them. These were the 
" Eemarks on the History of England." Bolingbroke 
here gives a bold and graphic sketch of English Con- 
stitutional history, from the Conquest to the meeting 
of the Long Parliament. In the course of his work, he 
advances several ingenious theories which were not lost 
on Hume and Hallam : his occasional reflections are 
suggestive and happy, and his pages teem with those 
acute observations which have, in the 'Discorsi' of 
Machiavelli and in the ' Eeflexions ' of Montesquieu, 

* Reprinted in * A Collection of Political Tracts,' published anony- 
mously in 1748. 

N 2 
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delighted succeeding generations of thoughtful men. 
But it is not as serious contributions to political phi- 
losophy that these Essays were intended to be judged ; 
their didactic value was a value purely accidental. 
The immediate purpose with which they were written 
was not to trace the history of Constitutional govern- 
ment, but to convey satire under the form of analogue. 
Particular epochs, and particular incidents in the 
history of past times, become, in the hands of their 
skilful delineator, counterparts of the history of the 
present : the Court of the Plantagenets, of the Tudors, 
of the Stuarts, reflects the Court of the House of 
Hanover; and the Ministers, who invaded popular 
rights in the reign of Richard or Charles, transform 
themselves into the Ministers who are invading these 
rights in the reign of George II. In the person of 
"VVolsey and Buckingham, for example, he paints and 
assails Walpole. In the person of Elizabeth Woodville, 
he draws Queen Caroline ; in the person of Richard II., 
he depicts her husband. In his pictures of the reigns 
of Edward III. and Elizabeth, he satirizes by contrast, 
as in his pictures of the reign of Richard II. he satirizes 
directly, the character, conduct, and Court of George II. 
The skill with which he contrives to convert the reign 
of Elizabeth into an analogue of the reign of Anne, and 
the reign of Elizabeth's contemptible successor, into an 
analogue of the reigns of the two first Georges, is really 
wonderful. The virulence and audacity of these dia- 
tribes, which their author had the front to define as " a 
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few inoflfensive remarks on the nature of liberty and of 
faction," alarmed the Government, and were of immense 
service to the Opposition. Their sentiments delighted 
the vulgar, their inimitable style fascinated the polite. 

It was soon known that Bolingbroke was the author. 
The incidents of his public life were still fresh in the 
memory of thousands, and, in the paper war which 
these Essays excited, his character was very severely 
handled. But against his polemical skill, his impudence, 
and his mendacity, truth was powerless. The juster 
the charges advanced, the more ridiculous they seemed 
to become. The stronger the case against him, the 
more unanswerable appeared his apology. Examples 
of his unscrupulous dexterity in controversy are to be 
found in his * Twenty-fourth Letter ' and in his ' Final 
Answer to the Craftsman's Vindication,' a pamphlet in 
which he reviews and defends those circumstances in 
his career which had justly exposed him to the taunts 
of his adversaries. • In September of the following year, 
he wrote three papers on the Policy of the Athenians, 
in which he drew a series of ingenious parallels between 
portions of Greek and portions of English history, on 
the same principle and with the same objects as the 
' Eemarks on English History.** 

The nation now began to show, by very unequivocal 

♦' These papers constitute Nos. 324^ 326, and 326 of the * Crafts- 
man,' and' have been reprinted in the * Political Tracts.' We may 
here take the opportunity of observing that the papers contributed 
by Bolingbroke to that periodical were marked " 0." 
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symptoms, that these writings had not been without 
efTect. The popularity of Walpole visibly declined. 
His foreign and home policy were sharply criticised. 
Many who had up to this time pocketed their bribes 
and held their peace, grew moody and scrupulous. 
Young men talked republicanism, and old men grum- 
bled. At last popular discontent became articulate. 
The tremendous storm, which convulsed the country 
during the period of the Excise Bill, gathered and 
burst. The Government tottered to its base, and, 
before Walpole could recover himself, his indefatigable 
opponent was again in the field. The 'Dissertation 
upon Parties,' commencing in October 1733, and ending 
in December 1734, is, with the exception of the 
' Letters of Junius,' beyond question the finest series of 
compositions which the political controversies of the 
eighteenth century inspired. Nothing equal to them 
had ever appeared before, nothing superior to them has 
ever appeared since. Their diction is magnificent, 
their matter rich and various, their method admirable. 
Seldom have the baser passions caught with such 
exquisite skill the accents of their nobler sisters; 
seldom has satire, even in verse, assumed a garb so 
splendid. In a series of nineteen letters, preceded in 
their collected form by an ironical dedication to Wal- 
pole, he traces the history of the two great parties 
which, since the days of the Stuarts, had divided 
English politics ; points out how, on the accession of 
William III., those two parties ceased to represent 
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principles, how, since then, they had degenerated into 
mere factions, and how these factions would, but for 
the arts of men whose interest it was to keep them 
alive, have long since been extinguished. The whole 
work, under the disguise of a patriotic protest against 
misgovemment, against standing armies in time of peace, 
against corruption, against misappropriation of public 
money, against officious interference with foreign poli- 
tics, is a malignant and ferocious attack on Walpole and 
on Walpole's coadjutors. But the spirit it breathesls so 
noble, the principles it advocates so exalted, that we 
seem, as we surrender ourselves to the charm of its 
eloquent rhetoric, to be listening to the voice of one 
not unworthy to be the prophet of Virtue and Liberty. 
The Dedication is superb. It is in the best vein of 
Chatham and Junius, but it is, in declamatory grandeur, 
superior to anything which has descended to us from 
Chatham, as it is, in polished invective, equal to any- 
thing which could be selected either from the Letters to 
Grafton 6r the Letters to Bedford. From a polemical 
point of view, the value of this work was inestimable 
It not only dealt Walpole a series of blows, which fell 
with fearful precision on those parts where he was 
most vulnerable, but it furnished his opponents with 
new elements of strength. The Opposition was com- 
posed, as we have seen, of advanced Tories, of moderate 
Tories, of a few Jacobites, of a large and discontented 
clique of Whigs; of bodies of men, that is to say, 
whose political creeds were entirely at variance,/ and 
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whose sole bond of union was hostility to Walpole. 
These malcontents were therefore perpetually torn with 
schisms. Their alliance was radically and essentially 
unnatural. They were friends by accident, they were 
enelnies on principle. A common feud held them 
together, and mutual feuds kept them apart. In these 
differences lay the security of Walpole, and to compose 
these differences was one of the chief objects of Boling- 
broke's political writings. Hence arose his anxiety to 
obliterate party prejudice, hence his tirades against 
faction, hence those magnificent doctrines which were 
first promulgated in the. 'Dissertation upon Parties,' 
and afterwards developed in the 'Patriot King,' doc- 
trines which constituted the creed of the so-called 
Patriots, and which, as we shall presently see, were 
destined to exercise no small influence on political 
opinion during several generations. 

But it is now time to contemplate Bolingbroke in 
another character. We enter his country-house at 
Dawley : the scene changes as if by magic ; we are in a 
different world. The restless and acrid controversialist 
is transformed into the most delightful of social com- 
, panions. The x^onent of Walpole disappears in the 
friend of Pope and Swift. The coadjutor of Pulteney 
and Amhurst is lost in the generous and discriminating 
patron of wit and genius. We are no longer in the 
midst of men who have been indebted to history for a 
precarious existence in the annals of biography, but in 
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the midst of men whose names are as familiar to us as 
the names of our own kindred. Tradition has, in truth, 
left us few pictures more charming than the life of 
Bolingbroke at Dawtey. In this beautiful retreat, the 
site of which may still be discerned, he endeavoured to 
persuade himself and his contemporaries that he had at 
last attained what the sages of antiquity pronounced to 
be the climax of human happiness ; and, if happiness 
could consist in what is external to the mind of those 
who court it, Bolingbroke had assuredly every reason 
to congratulate himself. He divided his time between 
his studies, his friends, and the innocent recreations of 
country life. He planted and beautified his grounds, 
he shouldered a prong and assisted his haymakers. 
He subsisted on the plainest fare. He amused himself 
with covering his summer-houses, as he had done 
.before at La Source, with texts from the Latin Classics, 
and, to keep up the illusion, he contracted with a 
painter to cover the walls of his entrance-hall with 
pictures of rural implements. His correspondence — 
and his correspondence at this period forms one of the 
most pleasing portions of our epistolary literature — is 
that of a man at peace with himself and at peace with 
fortune. So studiously has he concealed the political 
schemes in which he was, as we have abeady seen, 
simultaneously engaged, that it would, we believe, be 
diflScult to find in these letters a single hint either of 
his manoeuvres against Walpole, or even of his connec- 
tion with the ' Craftsman.' How closely he concealed 
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his political writings is shown by the fact that Swift, 
in a letter to Pope, dated May 12, 1735, did not know 
that Bplingbroke had written the 'Dissertation npon 
Parties.' It is, indeed, scarcely credible that, at a time 
when hia philippics against the Government had arrived 
at their climax of intemperance and malignity, at a 
time when he was straining every nerve for a place on 
the Opposition benches, he could address Swift in a 
strain like this : — 

" We are both in the decline of life, my dear Dean ; 
we shall, of course, grow every year more indifferent to 
ili^nd.to the affiBkirs and interests of a system out of which 
we are soon to go. The decay of passion strengthens 
philosophy, for passion may decay and stupidity not 
succeed. Is it a misfortune, think you, that I rise at this 
hour refreshed, serene and calm ? that the past, and even 
the present affairs of life, stand like objects at a distance 
from me, wh^e I can keep off the disagreeables so as not 
to be strongly affected by them, and from whence J can 
draw the others nearer to me." 

At Dawley Bolingbroke appears to have kept open 
house. On his arrival he had at once hastened to 
renew his acquaintance, not only with those who had 
shared with him the responsibilities of public life, 
but with those literary friends whose society was 
perhaps even more acceptable to him. Indifference to 
wit and genius had, in truth, never been among his 
faults. He had been always ready, even when party 
strife was raging most violently, to forget political 
differences in the nobler amenities of human inter- 
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course. The generous hospitality, which he had before 
extended [to Prior and Philipps, was now extended to 
those eminent men whose genius has cast a halo round 
the annals of the two first Georges. At Dawley, 
Arbuthnot forgot his ill-health and his onerous duties. 
There he poured out in careless discourse the fine wit, 
the delicate humour, the learning, the mellow wisdom, 
which have, in his correspondence and satires, been the 
delight of thousands. There Gay's artless laugh rang 
loudest. Hither, in 1726, with the manuscript of 
'Gulliver's Travels' in his pocket, came Swift, and 
hither, in the autumn of the same year, arrived a mo»e 
illustrious guest. At Dawley Voltaire was, during his 
long sojourn among us, a frequent visitor. In Boling- 
broke's library he studied our poetry, our science, 
and our philosophy, revised the proof-sheets of the 
'Henriade,' sketched the finest of his tragedies, and 
learned to write our language with purity and vigour. 
In the drawing-room at Dawley he was introduced to a 
society not less brilliant than he had been accustomed 
to see assembled in the Temple, for he was Bolingbroke's 
visitor during those happy months in which for the last 
time Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay, met together 
under the same roof. Of Voltaire's more important 
obligations to his English patron we have already 
spoken. He had himself so lively a sense of what he 
owed to the philosopher of La Source and Dawley, that 
he originally intended to inscribe the ' Henriade ' to 
him. This intention was never carried out, but on his 
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return to Paris he dedicated to him, in very flattering 
terms, one of the most spirited of his tragedies. 

But there was another friendship cemented at Dawley, 
the efiects of which will be appreciated as long as 
British literature shall endure. The relations between 
Bolingbroke and Pope form one of the most interesting 
episodes in the literary history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They appear to have been brought together for 
the first time by Swift, either in the winter of 1713 or 
in the spring of 1714. They were apparently on 
intimate terms when Bolingbroke left England in 1715. 
On his return, in 1723, their acquaintance was renewed. 
When Bolingbroke, in the March of 1725, established 
himself at Dawley, the two friends became almost 
inseparable. The genius of Pope had at that time 
arrived at maturity. His intellectual energy was in 
its fuUest vigour. The ' Essay on Criticism ' and the 
' Eape of the Lock ' had placed him at the head of 
living English poets. The proceeds of his ' Homer ' had 
put him beyond the reach of pecuniary embarrassment, 
and had thus, by removing the most galling of all 
obstacles, enabled him to compete for the most splendid 
of all prizes. He was now busy with his ' Miscellanies ; ' 
the 'Miscellanies' led to the 'Dunciad,' and the 
' Dunciad ' involved him in feuds which unhinged his 
mind if they did not dwarf his powers. His temper, 
always irritable, grew every day more acrimonipus. 
The baser emotions of his sensitive nature were in 
a continual state of malignant activity. To revenge 
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himself on a rabble . of scribblers, whose opinions 
were not worth the quills which inscribed them, and 
who, but for him, would have sunk below the sound- 
ings of antiquarianism, became the serious business of 
his life. His satire loaded with ephemeral scandal and 
noisome with filth, degenerated, in spite of its brilliant 
execution, into a mere Grub-street Chronicle. Indeed, 
it seemed at one time not unlikely that the most^ 
popular poet of the eighteenth century would encounter 
the fate of Eegnier and Churchill. From this degrada- 
tion he was rescued by Bolingbroke. By Bolingbroke 
his genius was directed to nobler aims. By Bolingbroke 
his pc>etry was inspired with loftier themes. It was he 
who raised him above the passions of the hour, and en- 
couraged him to aspire to a place beside Lucretius and 
Horace. It was he who sketched the plan of that mag- 
nificent work, of which the * Essay on Man,* the ' Moral 
Essays,' and the fourth book of the ' Dunciad,' are only 
fragments — a work which would in all probability, had 
the health and energy of Pope been equal to the task, 
have been the finest didactic poem in the world. 

The exact extent of Pope's obligations to Bolingbroke 
it is now impossible to ascertain. They were in all 
likelihood more considerable than any scrutiny, however 
minute, of what remains of the writings and correspon- 
dence of the two friends would reveal. For the influence 
which Bolingbroke exercised on his contemporaries was, 
as we have already observed in speaking of his relations 
with Voltaire, exercised for the most part, like that of 
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the philosophers of old, in conversation. From the 
very first, the attitude of Pope towards his brilliant 
companion was that of a reverent disciple. From the 
very first, Bolingbroke's extraordinary powers of expres- 
sion, his fiery energy, his haughty and aspiring spirit, 
his robust and capacious intellect, his wide and varied 
acquaintance both with the world of books and the 
world of men, his romantic history, his singularly 
fascinating manners, his magnificent presence, cast a 
spell over the delicate and sensitive poet. The first 
fruit of their intimacy was the ' Essay on Man/ That 
Pope owed much of the subject-matter of this poem to 
Bolingbroke is notorious. If we are to believe Lord 
Bathurst, he owed all. " Lord Bathurst," says Joseph 
Warton, '* repeatedly assured me that he had read the 
whole scheme of the Essay in the handwriting of 
Bolingbroke, and drawn up in a series of propositions 
which Pope was to versify and illustrate." It is possible 
that this document may have perished among the 
papers which were, we know, destroyed by Pope a few 
days before his death. Mr. Mark Pattison, in his 
'Introduction to the Essay on Man,' is inclined to 
identify the work to which Bathurst alluded with the 
manuscript of the ' Fragments ' or * Minutes of Essays,' 
which occupy the fifth quarto volume of Bolingbroke's 
collected works. This is not probable. For we learn 
from a letter in Boswell's 'Johnson.'* that Bathurst 

* See Boswell's * Life of Johnson,' Croker's One Volume Edition, 
p. 635. 
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made the same statement on another occasion, in the 
presence of Mallet, and that Mallet himself drew 
attention to it as a singularly interesting piece of 
information which was altogether new to him. Now, 
as Mallet was the editor of Bolingbroke's works, and 
had himself printed these Minutes from Bolingbroke's 
own manuscript, it is clear that the dociiment to which 
Bathurst alluded could not have been identical with 
documents with which Mallet must of necessity have 
been familiar. The connection of the Minutes with'the 
Essay — ^and the Minutes had, it should be remembered, 
been printed ten years before this conversation was 
held — is, moreover, so obvious, that Bathurst, interested 
in everything that concerned Pope, could scarcely have 
failed to inspect them, or at all events to have been 
apprised of their contents. Had they been identical 
with the manuscript which he had seen on Pope's desk, 
the circumstance must at once have struck him, and he 
would have hastened to corroborate his assertion by- 
pointing to the proof. Pope may therefore have re- 
ceived more assistance from Bolingbroke than the 
extant writings of Bolingbroke indicate. However 
this may be, the Minutes suffice to show that Pope 
received from his friend by far the greater portion of 
the material of the poem — the general outline, the 
main propositions, the reasoning by which these 
propositions are established, the ethics, the philosophy, 
several of the illustrations. Indeed he sometimes fol- 
lows his master so closely that he copies his very words 
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and phrases.* Bolingbroke was indefatigable in sti- 
mulating Pope's genius. He was always at his side. 
He covered reams of paper with disquisitions intended 

• It is somewhat surprising that none of the commentators on 
the * Essay on Man ' should have taken the trouble to point out to 
what extent Pope has availed himself of the * Minutes.' The 
parallel passages, for example, collected by Warton and Wakefield, 
and reproduced by Mr. Elwin, by no means exhaust Pope's obliga- 
tions. The germ, indeed, nf almost every doctrine and of almost 
every idea in the Essay, more or less developed, will, on careful 
inspection, be found in them. Let the student turn, for example, 
to the following references, and compare them with the correspond- 
ing passages, which will at once suggest themselves, in Pope's poem. 
'Bolingbroke,' vol. iii. pp. 384, 400, 401 ; vol. iv.1,2, 3, 10, 11, 
51-53, 159, 173, 316, 320, 324, 326, 327, 329, 366, 379, 388, 389, 
391, 398; vol. v. 9, 36, 37, 49, 55, 94, 95, 115. The passages 
describing the state of Nature ; the origin of political society ; the 
origin of civil society ; of government ; of religion ; of the corrup- 
tion of religion (* Essay,' Epistle iii. 146-318) ; the harmony of the 
universe and the scale of being (Epistle i. 234-294) ; man's place 
in the creation (Epistle i. 33-130) ; how man's imperfections are 
necessary for his happiness (Epistle i. 190-232); the mutual 
dependence of men on each other (Epistle ii. 240-260); and 
Epistle iii. 308-318) ; the operation of self-love and reason (Epistle 
ii. 53-100); of reason and instinct (Epistle iii. 79-108); God's 
impartial care for his creatures (Epistle iii. 21-48) ; the nature of 
human happiness (Epistle iv. 77-372) ; are all from Bolingbroke's 
sketches or suggestions. We cannot stop to enter further into this 
most interesting question, but we may notice that the famous 
quatrain which ends, " And showed a Newton as we sliow an ape,'* 
was derived not from Palingenius, as all the commentators suppose, 
but from Bolingbroke. " Superior beings who look down on our intel- 
lectual system will not find, I persuade myself, so great a difference 
between a gascon petit-maitre and a monkey, whatever partiality we 
may have for our own species." — * Philosophical Works,' vol. iv. p. 3. 
Bolingbroke, it may be added, appears to have derived it, in his 
turn, from a saying attributed to Heraclitus. See Plato's * Hippias 
Major,' marg. p. 289. 
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for his guidance. He directed his studies ; he held in- 
terminable conversations with him. While the * Essay 
on Man' was still incomplete, he hurried him on to 
the 'Moral Essays/ and while the 'Moral Essays' were 
in progress, he suggested the ' Imitations of Horace.' 
These attentions Pope returned with a devotion half 
pathetic, half ludicrous. The genius of his friend he 
had long regarded with superstitious awe. This awe, 
unimpaired by nearer communion, was now min- 
gled with feelings of gratitude and friendship. His 
mind, naturally little prone either to credulity or 
illusion, became the prey of both. His reason, on 
ordinary occasions shrewd and penetrating, was com- 
pletely subjugated. When he spoke of Bolingbroke, it 
was by no means unusual with him to employ language 
which ordinary men would never dream of applying to 
any but the Supreme Being. For the writings of his 
friend he predicted a splendid immortality. Indeed he 
observed more than once that his own title to a place 
in the memory of the world found its best security in 
his association with his patron. " My verses," he writes 
in one of his letters to Bolingbroke, " interspersed here 
and there in the noble work which you address to 
me; will have the same honour done them as those of 
Ennius in the philosophical treatises of Tully." So 
complete, indeed, was the ascendency which Boling- 
broke had gained over him, that it would be difficult 
to find ten consecutive pages in his correspondence 
and poetry, between 1729 and 1744, in which a dis- 
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ceming eye could not detect traces of Bolingbroke's 
influence. 

In the spring of 1735, to the surprise of all his 
friends, Bolingbroke suddenly quitted England. His 
motives for taking this step are involved in great 
obscurity. Whatever they may have been, it seems 
pretty clear that they were never explained to the 
satisfaction of those who were most intimate with him. 
It was conjectured by some that he was again in com- 
munication with the Pretender. It was conjectured by 
others that he had during his residence at Dawley been 
intriguing with foreign Ministers ; that these intrigues, 
having come to the ears of the Government, had fur- 
nished them with a handle against the Opposition, and 
that the leaders of the Opposition had in consequence 
suggested the propriety of his ceasing to act with them. 
Grimoard is inclined to think that he had received a 
secret order from the King to leave the country.* 
Coxe and M. Eemusat attributed his exile to Walpole, 
who had, they make no doubt, obtained conclusive 
evidence of treasonable conduct. From his own corre- 
spondence all that can be gathered is this, that he did 
not leave England — we are quoting his own words— 
till some schemes were on the loom which made him 
one too many even to his most intimate associates; 
that he considered he had been treated with disingenu- 
ousness and ingratitude, that he had no longer any 

* Essai Historique prefixed to the * Lettres Historiquesr,' voL i. 
p. 160. 
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opportunity of being useful to his friend^ and his 
country, and that he had had some misunderstanding 
with Pulteney. " My part," he wrote to Wyndham,' *' is 
oyer, and he who remains on the stage after his' part is 
over deserves to be hissed off." Our own impression 
is that he perplexed with mystery what really admits 
of a very simple interpretation. In leaving England he 
fished to figure as a patriot-martyr, voluntarily depart- 
ing, into honourable exile. His real motives were, we 
firmly believe, bafiled ambition, ill-health, and pecuniary 
embarrassment. He was weary, he was disappointed. 
The results of the general election had just proved that 
he had nothing to expect from popular favour. The 
retirement of Lady Suffolk had recently deprived him 
of his only hope at Court. The Whig section of the 
Opposition were, in spite of his great services, regarding 
him with marked disfavour. He had recently brought 
down upon them two scathing philippics. Indeed, 
Pulteney had frankly told him that his presence served 
rather to injure than to benefit the common cause. 
Nor was this all. His expenditure at Dawley far 
exceeded his income. He was already involved in 
debt, and had been reduced to the ruinous expedient of 
having recourse to usurers, and to the disagreeable 
necessity of appealing to private friends. To the 
Marquis de Matignon, for example, he owed two thou- 
sand pounds, which had been advanced withput security. 
That Pulteney attributed his departure to pecuniary 
difficulties is certain. Writing to Swift in November 

2 
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1735, he says: "You inquire after Bolingbroke, and 
when he will return from France. If he had listened 
to your admonitions and chidings about economy, he 
need never have gone there." In addition to this, his 
wife's health was bad, and his own was breaking, and 
a change to a milder climate was desirable. Such 
is, we venture to think, the ■ solution of what Mr. 
Croker used to say was the most difficult problem in 
Bolingbroke's biography. 

Angry with the Government, angry with the Opposi- 
tion, Bolingbroke now resolved to take no further 
share in the controversies which were raging between 
them. He had, he said, fulfilled- his duty; he had 
borne his share in the last struggle which would in all 
probability be made to preserve the Constitution; he 
feared nothing from those he had opposed; he asked 
nothing from those he had served. TiU the end of the 
spring he weis in Paris ; at the beginning of the autumn 
we find him settled at Chantaloup, in Touraine. This 
delicious retreat had, Saint-Simon tells us, been built 
by Aubigny, the favourite of the Princess Orsini, who 
had herself superintended its erection. Here Boling- 
broke at last found what he had during so many 
troubled years been afiecting to seek. At Marcilly his 
studies were interrupted and his repose disturbed by 
obloquy. At La Source he had been on the rack of 
expectancy ; at Dawley his life had been the prey of 
fierce extremes. Here there was little to tempt him 
from his books and his dogs. The firm alliance between 
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Fleury and Walpole forbade any cabals with the Cabinet 
of Versailles. The Stuarts were no longer in France ; 
his old allies were impotent or dead. 

Under these favourable circumstances he determined 
to dedicate the rest of his life to the completion of two 
works, which he had long been meditating, and on 
which his fame was to rest. The first was to be a work 
which should establish metaphysical science on an 
entirely new basis. It was to embody in a regular 
system what he had hitherto communicated only in 
detached fragments. It was to define the limits, of the 
Knowable, to strip metaphysics of jargon and empiri- 
cism, and to make them useful by making them intelli- 
gible. The other was to be a History of Europe, from 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees to the conclusion of the 
negociations at Utrecht. Neither design was carried 
out ; portions of both survive. His time was, however, 
well employed, for he produced during this period of 
his life the most popular of his writings. At the 
beginning of the winter of 1735, he began the ' Letters 
on the Study of History.' These Letters, eight in 
number, were addressed to Lord Cornbury, a young 
nobleman, whose unblemished character and faultless 
taste elicited the most exquisite compliment which 
Pope ever paid. The work divides itself into two parts. 
The first five Letters point out that history, to be 
studied to advantage, must be studied philosophically; 
that its utility lies not, as pedants and antiquaries 
fliuppose, in the investigation of details and particulars, 
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but in the lessons which it teaches, the hints which it 
gives. Its value is a practical value. It should enable 
us to anticipate action. It should teach us to profit 
from experiment. It should illustrate historical phe- 
nomena in their ultimate effects, and in their mutual 
relations ; for in the brief span of our individual exist- 
ence we can view events only in course of evolution, 
incomplete, isolated. Nothing can be more erroneous 
than to suppose that the chief end of historical study is 
to acquire information. Its true end is to mould and 
temper the character and the intellect. He then discusses 
the credibility of the early history of the Greeks and 
the Jews, concludes that the authorities for both are 
equally untrustworthy, and hurries on, after some desul- 
tory remarks on the falsification of testimony, to treat 
of the annalists of later times. The diction of these 
five Letters is copious and splendid. They abound in 
precepts to which the student of history may still turn 
with profit, and they are enriched with observations, 
always lively, often suggestive, and sometimes new. 
Their worst fault is a tendency to redundancy and 
vagueness, their principal deficiency lack of learning, 
their radical vice superficiality. In the last three 
Letters he sketches the course of events in Europe 
between the beginning of the sixteenth century and 
the end of Anne's reign. The eighth is an elaborate 
defence of the Treaty of Utrecht, and is composed 
with extraordinary energy and eloquence. It bears, in- 
deed. Little resemblance to a IjBtter. It is a magnificent 
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harangue, instinct with fire and passion. Excise a few 
paragraphs, substitute My Lords, for My Lord, and the 
reader is perusing a masterpiece of parliamentary oratory 
He has before him the relic for which Pitt and Brougham 
would have sacrificed the lost books of Livy : he has 
before him in everything but in title a speech of 
Bolingbroke. No one who peruses the work with any 
care could, we think, doubt this, and assuredly no one 
after perusing it would say that when tradition placed 
Bolingbroke at the head of contemporary orators, tradi- 
tion erred in its estimate of his powers. In our opinion 
it is, read as a speech, superior to any speech which 
has come down to us from those times. 

While he was still busy with these works, he addressed 
to his friend, Lord Bathurst, the ' Letter on the true 
Use of Study and Eetirement,' a short treatise on the 
model of Seneca when Seneca is most tedious, a treatise 
in which all that is new is false, and all that is true is 
trite. 

Of a very different character was the 'Letter on 
the Spirit of Patriotism.' This majestic declamation 
was inscribed to Lord Lyttelton, who had recently 
become a conspicuous figure at Leicester House, and 
was the rising hope of that section of the Opposition, 
whose political creed had been learned from the ' Crafts- 
man.' In none of his works are the peculiar beauties 
of Bolirigbroke's diction more strikingly displayed. In 
none of his works do the graces of rhetoric and the 
graces of colloquy blend in more exquisite union. The 
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passage in which he points out the responsibilities 
entailed on all who have inherited the right to a place 
in the councils of their country has often been deservedly 
admired. Not less spirited and brilliant is the picture 
of St. Stephen's under Walpole ; and we are not sure 
that it would be possible to select from the pages 
of Burke anything finer than the dissertation on 
Eloquence. 

Meanwhile the pleasures of retirement were begin- 
ning to pall on him. He continued, indeed, to assure 
his friends that, dead to the world, he was dead to all 
that concerned it ; but his friends soon discovered that 
his sublime indifference co-existed with the keenest 
curiosity about pubUc afiairs. It was observed that 
though nothing was worth his attention, nothing escaped 
it, and that though he continued to indulge in lofty 
jargon about Cleanthes and Zeno, he was in constant 
communication with the malcontents of Leicester House. 
The truth is, that the passion which had during forty 
years tortured his life still burned as fiercely as ever. 
Philosophy had left him where it found him; but 
political ambition had never for one instant relaxed its 
grasp. It had been his tyrant at twenty; it was 
destined to be his tyrant at seventy; it had filled his 
middle age with unrest and unhappiness ; it w;as to fill 
his old age with bitterness and disappointment. At 
the end of June 1738 he was in England. His hopes 
were high. His prospects had never looked so promising 
since the spring of 1723. The death of the Queen had 
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removed one of the most influential and implacable of 
his opponents. The popularity of Walpole was waning. 
A portentous crisis in European affairs was approach- 
ing. The health of the King was precarious. The heir- 
apparent, at open war with his father and with his 
father's Ministers, was at the head of the Opposition. 
Every week that young and ardent band, on whose 
minds the doctrines of the ' Dissertation on Parties ' 
had made a deep impression, were gaining strength. Of 
these enthusiasts, there was, with the exception of Pitt, 
scarcely any one who did at this time not regard Boling- 
broke with superstitious reverence. The majority of 
them were, indeed, his acknowledged disciples. He was 
not, it is true, on cordial terms either with Pulteney or 
Carteret, but no man stood higher in the favour of the 
Prince of Wales, and on the Prince of Wales all eyes 
were now turning with eager interest. 

It would, we believe, be impossible to find in the 
writings of those who have illustrated the private life 
of princes, from Suetonius to Mr. Greville, a character 
so completely despicable as that of Frederick Lewis. 
One who had for many years observed him narrowly, 
has told us that he was unable to detect the shadow of 
a virtue in him. His kindred regarded him with horror 
and disgust. He had even exhausted the forbearance 
and long-suffering of maternal love, and the fact that 
he had survived infancy was considered by both his 
parents to be the greatest calamity which had ever 
befallen them. Assuredly no mto observed the infirmi- 
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ties of his fellow-creatures with a more indulgent eye 
than the elder Walpole ; butWalpole could never speak 
of Frederick without a torrent of invectives. " He was," 
he said, *'a poor, feeble, irresolute, false, lying, dis- 
honest, contemptible wretch." In temper he belonged 
to that large class who are governed entirely by impulse, 
men of weak judgment and strong sensibilities. But 
with all the defects, he had none of the virtues which 
such people frequently display. The evil in his nature 
was, if we are to credit Hervey, without alloy. He 
exhibited a combination of vices such as rarely meet in 
the same person, and it was observed that in Frederick 
every vice assumed its most odious shape. He was a 
wastrel without a spark of generosity,* and a libertine 
without a grain of sentiment. When anger possessed 
him, its effect was not to produce the emotions which 
such a passion usually produces in our sex, but to 
excite emotions similar to those which a slight awakes 
in the breast of a superannuated coquette. He became 
charged with petty spite. He watched with patient 
malice for every opportunity of ignoble retaliation. 
His face wore smiles, his tongue dropped venom. In 
mendacity, poltroonery, and dirtiness, he was not ex- 
celled either by his late secretary, Bubb Dodington, or 
by his recent under-secretary. Mallet. Even that part 
of his conduct in which traces of better things would 

* Horace Walpole ('Memoirs of George II.,' vol. i. p. 77) t^ls 
us that ''generosity was his best quality." Could contempt go 
further? 
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seem at first sight to be discernible, will be found on 
nearer inspection to be of the same texture with the 
rest. He patronized literature because his father and 
his father's Minister despised it ; he became a Patriot, 
to fill his pockets ; he supported popular liberty, to vex 
his family. Ambition in its nobler forms was unintelli- 
gible to him. Of any capacity for the duties of public 
life he never, so far as we can discover, evinced a single 
symptom. His mind was jejune and feeble, his parts 
beneath contempt. Indeed, both Nature and education 
had done their best to make this unhappy youth an ob- 
ject of pity to those who wished him well, and a subject 
for perpetual rejoicing to those who wished him ill. 

Such was Frederick as he appeared to impartial 
observers, but such was not the Frederick of Boling- 
broke and the Patriots. By them he was held up to 
public veneration as a being without blemish, by them 
he was proclaimed to be the Messias of a political 
millennium. Under his wise and beneficent sway, 
corruption, misgovemment, and faction, were to dis- 
appear : in his person an ideal ruler was to be found 
at the head of an ideal Ministry ; for the splendour of 
his character would be reflected on all who came in 
contact with him. Every week his levee at Norfolk 
House became more crowded; every day his vanity 
and insolence became more outrageous. At last his 
head was completely turned. -He set his father openly 
at defiance. He appealed to the people. All this was 
the^work of Bolingbroke. From the very first he had 
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laboured to widen the breach between Frederick and 
the King. It was he, indeed, who suggested the 
measure which made their breach pubKc; it was he 
who now laboured to make it irreparable. And his 
policy was obvious. It was to detach Frederick, not 
only from Walpole and from Walpole's adherents, but 
from that section of the Opposition which was led by 
Pulteney and Carteret. If, on the event of the King's 
deXth, Pulteney and Carteret stood first in the estima- 
tion of the successor to the throne, Bolingbroke had, as 
he well knew, nothing to gain, for both those statesmen 
had long regarded him rather as a rival than as an ally. 
But if at that crisis he had succeeded in gaining the 
ascendency over Frederick, as he had already gained 
the ascendency over Frederick's counsellors, it required 
little sagacity to foretell that in a few weeks he would 
in all probability be at the head of affairs. He took care, 
therefore, to improve every advantage. He courted 
the Prince with unvaried assiduity, both in public and 
private. He descended to the grossest adulation. In- 
deed, his language and his conduct frequently bor- 
dered on the abject. To this period in his career is to 
be assigned the composition of the ' Patriot King,' a 
work written with the threefold purpose of exalting 
himself in the eyes of his young master, of making the 
Government odious in the eyes of the nation, and of 
furnishing the Patriots with a war-cry and a gospel. 

Of all Bolingbroke's writings this treatise was the 
most popular. It was, on its publication in 1749, 
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perused with avidity by readers of every class. Poets 
versified its sentiments and reflected its spirit. Al^ 
lusions to it abound in the light literature of those 
times. On oratory and journalism its effect was in 
some degree similar to that which the Eomance of 
Lyly had, a hundred and seventy years before, pro- 
duced on prose diction during the latter years of Eliza- 
beth. It created a new and peculiar dialect. To par- 
ley patriotism became an accomplishment as fashion- 
able in political circles between 1749 and 1760 as to 
parley Euphuism had been in the society which sur- 
rounded the Great Queen between 1580 and 1600. 
The public ear was wearied with echoes of Bolingbroke's 
stately rhetoric. Scarcely a week passed without wit- 
nessing the appearance of some pamphlet in which his 
mannerisms, both of tone and expression, were copied 
with ludicrous fidelity. But it was not on style 
only that its influence was apparent. For some years 
it formed the manual of a large body of enthusiasts. 
From its pages George III. derived the articles of his 
political creed. On its precepts Bute modelled his 
conduct. It called into being the faction known to our 
fathers as the King's Friends. It undoubtedly contri- 
buted, and contributed in no small degree, to bring 
about that great revolution which transformed the 
Toryism of Filmer and Rochester into the Toryism of 
Johnson and Pitt.* 

* It is curious to observe how exactly the political creed of 
Johnson coincides with the doctrines preached by Bolingbroke. 
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If this famous essay be regarded as a serious ^.ttenjpt 
to provide a remedy for the distempers tmder which the 
State was labouring, it is scarcely worth a moment's con- 
sideration. It is mere babble. Its proposals $,re too 
ridiculous to be discussed, its arguments too childish to 
be refuted. Where had the sublime and perfect being, 
whom Bolingbroke proposes to invest with sovereignty, 
any counterpart in human experience? How is the 
power of the Crown to be at once absolute in practice, 
and limited in theory? How can Parliamentary 
Government possibly exist without parties, and when 
did parties ever listen to the voice of wisdom when 
wisdom opposed interest ? Is it within the bounds of 
credibility that a King, who is potentially an absolute 
monarch, will consent to consider himself absolute only 
so long as Ke acts with the approbation of the national 
council, and that the moment the naitional council 

" He asserted," writes Dr. Maxwell, in an account of some conversa- 
tions he held with Johnson in 1770, "the legal and salutary pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, while he no less respected the Constitutional 
liberties of the people : Whiggism at the time of the Revolution, he 
said, was accompanied by certain principles: but latterly, as a 
mere party distinction under Walpole and the Pelhams, was no 
better than the politics of stock-jobbers, and the religion of infidels. 
He detested the idea of governing by parliamentary corruption, 
and asserted that a Prince steadily and conspicuously pursuing the 
interests of his people could not fail of parliamentary concurrence. 
A Prince of ability might and should be the directing soid and 
spirit of his own Administration ; in short, his own Minister, and 
not the mere head of a party ; and then, and not till then, would 
the royal dignity be respected," &c. See the whole passage, 
Croker's *Boswell,' royal 8vo. edit. p. 216. 
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pronounces him to be guilty of error, he will confess 
that his prerogative is limited ? How is the narrow 
spirijb of party to transform itself into a difiusive spirit 
of public benevolence? These absurdities become, if 
possible, the more preposterous when we remember 
that the ruler contemplated by Bolingbroke was no 
other than his miserable disciple, Frederick Lewis — the 
more shameless when we remember that he had himself 
been the first to acknowledge that in a Constitution like 
ours the extinction of party would involve the extinc- 
tion of popular liberty, — ^the more monstrous, when we 
know that he was at heart as cynical in his estimate 
of humanity, as Swift and La Rochefoucault. 

But if, as a didactic treatise, the ' Patriot King ' is a 
tissue of absurdities, as a party pamphlet it is a master- 
piece. No flattery was, as Bolingbroke well knew, too 
gross for Frederick. No theories were too visionary for 
those hot-headed and inexperienced youths who were in 
the van of the Patriots, and to those fanatics Boling- 
broke was particularly addressing himself. This was 
not, however, his only aim. Much of the work is, like 
the Utopia of More, satire under the guise of didactic 
fiction. The picture of Bolingbroke's political millen- 
nium is an oblique and powerful attack on Walpole's 
foreign and domestic policy. I In depicting the char- 
acter of his ideal monarch, he ridicules by implication 
the character of the reigning monarch/. In elevating 
Frederick into a demigod, he degrades George into a 
dotard, and Walpole into a scheming knave ; every 
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allusion which reflects honour on Norfolk House is so 
contrived as to reflect infamy on the Court. Every 
reform which is to mark the new dispensation brands 
by allusion some abuse in the old. On the composition 
of the ' Patriot King/ Bolingbroke took more pains than 
was usual with him. It is perhaps, in point of exe- 
cution, his most finished work. But style, though it 
will do much for a writer, will not do everything. 
Indeed, Bolingbroke's splendid diction frequently serves 
to exhibit in strong relief the crudity and shallowness 
of his mattet, as jewels set off deformity. To the 
* Patriot King ' he afterwards appended a ' Dissertation 
on the State of Parties at the accession of George I. ' 
and this dissertation, if we except the unfinished 
'Reflections on the Present State of the Nation,' 
written a few months afterwards, concludes his political 
writings. 

He had now attained the object for which he had 
during fourteen years been incessantly labouring. The 
' Craftsman ' had done its work. Bolingbroke had at 
last succeeded in making his enemy odious in every 
city and in every hamlet in Britain. He could hear 
the cries which he had set up — cries against corruption, 
cries against Ministerial tyranny and Royal impotence, 
cries against ignoble compromises with foreign powers, 
cries against standing armies, cries against the exporta- 
tion of English wool, agaiust Septennial Parliaments — 
echoiug, savagely emphasized, from the lips of thou- 
sands. He had at last the satisfaction of seeing the 
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Government tottering to its fall, the nation blind witli 
fury, clamouring for war, clamouring for reform, cla- 
mouring for everything which could embarrass its ru- 
lers. He could see that the Patriots were now pressing 
onwards to certain victory. 

Before leaving Jlegland at the beginning of the 
spring of 1739 for his chateau at Argeville, he had 
suggested the famous secession of the Opposition which 
followed the debate on the convention with Spain, and 
during the next two years he appears to have been 
regularly consulted by Wyndham and by Wyndham's 
coadjutors. He affected, indeed, to be absorbed in 

* metaphysics and history, but every page of his corre- 
spondence proves with what keenness and anxiejty he 
was following the course of events in England. In 
February 1742 the crash came. The Opposition 

^triumphed. Walpole sent in his resignation, and all 
was anafchy. But Bolingbroke was again destined to 
be the sport of Fortune. He arrived in London just in 
time to find his worst fears realised, Carteret and 
Pulteney in coalition with Newcastle and Hardwicke, 
the prospects of the Patriots completely overcast, the 
Tories abandoned by their treacherous allies, and the 
Prince of Wales half-reconciled with the King. So 
died his last hope. rHe had now, in his own melan- 
choly phrase, to swallow down the dregs of life as 
calmly as he could; and little, indeed, but the dregs 
were left. 
What remains to be told maybe told in a few words* 

p 
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The death of his father relieved him from pecuniary 
embarrassment^ and enabled him to settle down in 
comparative comfort at Battersea. But the infirmities 
of age^ aggravated perhaps by early excesses, soon 
weighed heavily upon him. Every year found him 
more solitary. Of that brilliant society which had 
gathered round him at Dawley and at Twickenham, 
scarcely one survived: Congreve, Gay, Arbuthnot, 
Lansdowne, all were gone. Swift was fast sinking 
into imbecility ; Wyndham was no more. In May 1744 
he was summoned to Twickenham to weep over the 
wreck of that noble genius which had so often been de- 
dicated to his glory, to close the eyes which for thirty 
years had never rested on him without veneration and 
love. And well, indeed, had it been if on that sad 
day the world had been called to mourn the master as 
well as the disciple. We should then have been spared 
one of the most melancholy incidents in literary annals. 
It is shocking to find that there are not wanting writers 
who attempt to justify Bolingbroke's subsequent con- 
duct with regard to Pope. In our opinion, his conduct 
admits of no extenuation — in our opinion, a man of 
honour would never, even in self-defence and under the 
strongest provocation, have been guilty of such atrocity. 
The facts — ^and let the facts speak for themselves — are 
simply these : On the completion of the ' Patriot King,' 
Bolingbroke had forwarded the manuscript to Pope, 
requesting him to have a few copies printed, with a 
-Aew to distributing them among private friends. A 
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limited number of copies were accordingly printed and 
circulated ; and so for a time the matter rested. But 
on the death of Pope it was discovered that, in addition 
to the copies for which he had accounted, he had 
ordered the printer to strike oflf fifteen hundred more. 
Of this, however, he had said nothing to Bolingbroke. 
That Pope, in thus acting, acted with disingenuousness 
must be admitted, but his disingenuousness on this 
occasion originated, we are convinced, from motives 
very creditable to him. It was notorious that he en- 
tertained exaggerated notions of Bolingbroke's merits 
as a writer. It is notorious that in conversation he 
frequently commented on his friend's indifference to 
literary distinction. In his letters he was constantly 
reminding him of the duties he owed both to contem* 
poraries and to future ages. He had, for example, 
recently appealed to him in emphatic terms to publish 
both the ' Essay on the Spirit of Patriotism,' and the 
' Patriot King,' but in vain. Afraid, therefore, that the 
precious treatise thus entrusted to him might, either 
by some sudden caprice on the part of the author, or 
by some carelessness on the part of the few who were 
privileged to possess it, be lost to the world, he deter- 
mined to render the chance of such a catastrophe as 
remote as possible. He resolved to deal with Boling- 
broke as Varius and Tucca dealt with Virgil — ^to save 
him in his own despite. Hence the surreptitious im- 
pression. It is remarkable that even to so ill-natured 
an observer as Horace Walpole, Pope's conduct at once 

p 2 
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presented itself in this light. Pope may, it is true, 
have acted in the mere wantonness of that spirit of 
trickery, which entered so largely into his dealings 
with his fellow-men. But whatever may have been 
his object, it is perfectly clear now, and it must have 
been perfectly clear then, that he had no intention 
either of injuring Bolingbroke or of benefitting himself. 
Assuming, however, for a moment the existence of some 
less creditable motive, does the grave afford no immu- 
nity from insult? Was a single equivocal action 
sufficient to outweigh the devotion of a whole life? 
Had Bolingbroke no tenderness for the memory of one 
whose friendship had, for nearly quarter of a century, 
been his chief solace in obloquy and misfortune, who 
had loved him with a love rarely foimd to exist between 
man and man, whose genius had elevated him above 
Memmius and Maecenas, on whose dying face his tears 
had fallen ? It is lamentable to be obliged to add that 
the motives which prompted Bolingbroke's libel were 
almost as derogatory to him as the libel itself. He had 
been annoyed at Pope's intimacy with Warburton. He 
had been still more irritated when he learned that Pope 
had appointed Warburton his editor. While this was 
rankling in his mind, the discovery relating to the 
' Patriot King ' was made. On Pope's copy being inspec- 
ted it was found that he had inserted several alterations, 
had rearranged much of the subject-matter and had in 
other ways presumed to tamper with the text. At 
tliis, Bolingbroke's smouldering resentment burst into a 
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flame. We very much question, however, whether rage 
would have carried him to such lengths, had it not been 
aggravated by that bad man who was now always at his 
elbow. 

Into Bolingbroke's relations with the cur Mallet we 
have no intention of entering. To the influence of that 
unprincipled adventurer and most detestable man is, 
we believe, in a large measure, to be attributed almost 
everything which loaded his latter years with reproach 
— the assault on Pope, the unseemly controversy with 
Warburton, the determination to prepare for post- 
humous publication what he had not the courage to 
publish during life.* 

* It is, we think, highly probable that the most obnoxious of 
Bolingbroke's writings would never have travelled beyond the circle 
of his private friends had it not been for the sordid cupidity of 
Mallet. Mallet, it is well known, anticipated enormous profits 
from the sale of his patron's works, aud did all in his power to 
swell their bulk. It is dangerous to predicate anything of a man 
so inconsistent as Bolingbroke, but it is remarkable that he had 
several times expressed in the most emphatic tei-ms his anxiety not 
to appear publicly among the assailants of the national faith. 
Indeed, he went so far as to caution Pope against heterodoxy. See 
his Letter to Swift, Sept. 12, 1724; his Letter to Pope, ' Works^ 
quarto edit., voL iii. p. 313, and again, p. 330. See also * March- 
mont Papers,' voL ii. p. 288, and Cooke's * Life,' vol. ii. p. 252. It 
was said, also, that he had promised Lady Harlington that these 
works should never be published. See Cooke's ' Life,' vol. ii. p. 252. In 
a letter to Hardwicke — See Harris, * Life of Hardwicke,' vol. ii. p. 112 
— he says that he " respected evangelical religion," as he " ought.'* 
The theory that he deceived Pope and Swift as to his real opinions 
is too absurd to be discussed* Is it likely that three such men as 
Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, would, in the freedom of familiar 
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Biography has few sadder pages to show than those 
which record the last days of Bolingbroke. From the 
Past he could derive no consolation, for he could look 
back on nothing but failure ; in the Present his portion 
was pain, obloquy, and solitude. In the Future he saw 
only what the strongest mind cannot contemplate with- 
out apprehension, for his stem creed taught him to 
expect that the stroke which terminates suffering ter- 
minates being. A complication of disorders, soon to 
culminate in the most frightful malady to which man is 
subject, racked his body. His temper became irritable, 
even to ferocity. His noble intellect remained indeed 
unimpaired, but was clouded with misanthropy. He 
was at war with all classes, and all classes were at war 
with him. " The whole stock of moral evil " — such is 
his language to Lyttelton — " which severity of govern- 
ment, inveteracy of party resentments, negligence or 
treachery of relations and friends could bring upon 
me seems to be at last exhausted."* Though he 
still aspired to direct the counsels of Frederick, he had 
the mortification of perceiving that he was an oracle 
whom few consulted, many ridiculed, and none heeded. 
Visitors to Battersea grew less and less frequent. Even 

intercourse, discuss sucli topics with reserve? Is it likely that 
their opinions would materially differ. The truth probably is that 
Bolingbroke shrank, like Gibhon, from identifying himself with a 
clique whom he detested as a philosopher, as a statesman, and as a 
gentleman. 

* Letter to Lyttelton, Aug. 20th, 1747. Phillimore's « Life of 
Lyttelton,' vol. ii. p. 293. 
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his disciples began to fall ofif. "Je deviens tous les 
ans," he wrote in that language which had in happier 
days been so dear to him, " de plus en plus isole dans ce 
monde." In March 1750 the only tie which bound him 
to life was severed. His wife had long been ailing ; for 
several weeks she had been on the point of death. The 
blow was therefore not unexpected but when it came 
it came with terrible force, for he had loved her with a 
tenderness which seemed scarcely compatible, with his 
cold and selfish nature. He laid her among his ances- 
tors at Battersea, and he commended her virtues and 
accomplishments in an epitaph which is a model of 
graceful and dignified eulogy. He was not long in 
following her. For some time he had been troubled 
with a huniour in his cheek. As it had caused him no 
inconvenience, he had paid little attention to it. But 
in the middle of 1751 it began to assume a malignant 
character, and at the end of August his physician pro- 
nounced it to be cancer. It was at first hoped that an 
operation might save him. He refused, however, to lis- 
ten to those who were most competent to advise, and 
insisted on placing himself *in the hands of a popular 
empiric. Unskilful treatment served only to aggravate 
his distemper. His sufferings were dreadful. He bore 
them with heroic fortitude, and he took his farewell of 
one of the few friends whom Fortune had spared him 
with sentiments not unworthy of that sublime religion 
which he had long rejected, and on which he was even 
then preparing to heap insult " God who placed me 
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here will do what He pleases with me hereafter, and He 
knows best what to do. May He bless you." These 
were the last recorded words of Bolingbroke. On the 
12th of December 1751 he was no more. 

A little more than two years after Bolingbroke's 
death, his literary executor, Mallet, gave to the world 
in five stately quartos his literary and philosophical 
works. With most of the former the public were 
already acquainted. Of the latter they knew nothing. 
To the latter therefore all readers at once turned. 
Their first emotion was eager curiosity, their second 
astonishment and anger. Never before had an English- 
man of Bolingbroke's parts and genius appeared among 
the assailants of the national faith. The whole country 
was in a ferment. The obnoxious works were denounced 
from the pulpit. The Grand Jury of Westminster pre- 
sented them as a nuisance. The press teemed with 
pamphlets. Warburton attacked them with character- 
istic vigour and acrimony ; and Warburton was at no 
long interval succeeded by Leland. Nor was it by the- 
ologians only that the task of refutation was under- 
taken. Poor Henry Fielding, then fast sinking under 
a complication of diseases, commenced an elaborate 
• reply, a fragment of which may still be found in his 
works, a fragment which seems to indicate that the 
prince of English novelists might, had he so willed it, 
have held no mean place among philosophical contro- 
versialists. 

The writings which caused so much consternation 
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among our forefathers have long since passed into 
oblivion. In our day they are rarely consulted even 
by the curious. Nor is this surprising. They satisfy 
no need, they solve no problem, they furnish little 
entertainment* What was worth preserving in them 
has been presented in a far more attractive shape by 
Pope* What was most daring in them is enbalmed in 
the wit and grace of Voltaire. We shall therefore 
despatch them without much ceremony. Their object 
was threefold. It was to demolish theological and 
philosophical dogma, to purify philosophy from mysti- 
cism, and " to reconstruct on an entirely new basis the 
science of metaphysics." Bolingbroke's qualifications 
for the work of demolition consist of boundless fertility 
of invective, a very imperfect acquaintance with the 
works which he undertakes to condemn, and a degree 
of technical ignorance which is sometimes almost 
incredible. The writings on which he is most severe 
are the Old Testament, the Epistles of St. Paul, and 
the Platonic Dialogues. The first he pronounces, 
without any circumlocution, to be a farrago of gross 
and pedpable falsehoods: in the second he discerns 
only the jargon of a fanatical visionary, perplexed 
himself, and perplexing everything he discusses. To 
Plato he can never even allude without a torrent of 
abuse. He is the father of philosophical lying, a mad 
theologian, a bombastic poet, the master of metaphysical 
pneumatics. Having thus disposed of those whom he 
regards as the earliest sources of Error, he next proceeds 
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to deal, and to deal in a similar spirit, with their 
followers — ^with "superstitious liars" like Cyprian, 
with "vile fellows" like Eusebius, with "chimerical 
quacks " like Leibnitz, with " nonsensical paraphrasers 
of jargon " like Cudworth, with " orthodox bullies ** like 
TiUotson, "with empty bullies" like Clarke, with 
" foulmouthed pedants '* like Warburton. To say that 
Bolingbroke has in all cases failed in his attacks, would 
be to give a very imperfect idea of his character as a con- 
troversialist. The truth is that he knew, as a rule, little 
or nothing of what he professes to confute. It is obvious 
that he has frequently not even taken the trouble to 
turn to the works on which he passes sentence. What 
he knows of the philosophy of antiquity is what he has 
J)icked up from Cudworth and Stanley. What he 
knows of modem speculation is what he has derived 
from Bayle, Eapin, and Thomassin. Of the relative 
value of authority he appears to have no conception. 
The trash which has descended to us under the name 
of Orpheus is in his eyes as authentic as the History of 
the Peloponnesian War. He speaks with the same 
ignorant contempt of the statements of writers like 
Josephus, and of the statements of writers like Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus. He classes Plato with Plotinus, 
and Aristotle with lamblicus. 

But however ludicrously he fails in point of know- 
ledge, he fails, if possible, still more ludicrously when 
he attempts to reason. His logic is the logic of a 
woman in anger. He is not merely inconsistent, but 
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suicidal. What he asserts with ferocious vehemence 
at one moment, he denies with ferocious vehemence 
the next. What is assumed as undeniably true at the 
beginning of a section is assumed to be undeniably 
false at the end of it. We will, give one or two 
Samples. One of his principal arguments against the 
authenticity of the Mosaic Writings is the a priori 
argument that, as man has no need of a revelation, no 
revelation has been conceded; and this argument he 
has been at great pains to establish. In the Essays he 
tells us that a revelation has undoubtedly been granted, 
&nd that this revelation is to be found in the Gospels. 
In the Letter on Tillotson*s Sermon he informs us that 
one of the strongest presumptions against the veracity 
of Moses is the fact that none of his assertion^ are 
supported by collateral testimony. In the Essays he 
teUs us that the Pentateuch "contains traditions of 
Very great antiquity, some of whi(jh were preserved and 
propagated by other nations as well as the Israelites, 
and by other historians as well as Moses." Of 
Christianity he sometimes appears as the apologist, and 
Sometimes as the opiponent. In one Essay it is the 
authentic message of the Almighty, in another it is 
bastard Platonism. In the Minutes it is " a continued 
lesson of the strictest morality;" in the Essays it is 
the offspring of deliberate deceit. In the 'Letter to 
Pouilly* he rejects, he says, any revelation which is 
not confirmed by miraculous evidence, because it lacks 
authority. In the 'Letters to Pope' he rejects, he 
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says, a revelation which is accompanied by miraculous 
evidence, because it shocks his reason. 

Such is Bolingbroke's philosophy oh its aggressive 
side, the side on which it is at once most offensive and 
most impotent. In the construction of his own system — 
we are speaking merely as critics — ^he has, it must be 
admitted, been more successful. The main features of 
that system are familiar to us from the poem of Pope« 
Pope, however, only followed his friend's theories so 
far as they were consistent with orthodox belief. 
Bolingbroke carried them much further. His philosphy, 
extricated from the rank and tangled jungle of the 
Essays and Minutes, may be briefly summarized: That 
there lives and works, seK-existent and indivisible. One 
God ; that the world is His creation ; that all we can 
discern of His nature and His attributes is what we 
can deduce from the economy of the Universe ; that 
what we can thus deduce is the quality of infinite 
wisdom coincident with infinite benevolence, both 
operating not by particular but by general laws ; that 
any attempt to analyse His attributes further is blas- 
phemy and presumption ; that the Voice of God spoke 
neither in the thunders of Sinai, nor from the lips of 
Prophets, but speaks only, and will continue to speak 
only, in the Harmony of the Universe ; that one of the 
most striking proofs of that harmoi^y lies in a sort of 
fundamental connection between the idea of God and 
the reason of man, and that it is this bond which 
ennobles morality into something more than a conven-r 
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tional code; that man's faculties are, like his body, 
adapted only for the practical functions of existence ; 
that all his knowledge is derived from sensation and 
reflection, and that, though he is the crown of created 
beings, he has no connection with Divinity. There 
are, he contends, no grounds for supposing, either that 
the soul is immortal, or that there is a world beyond 
the tomb, for everything tends to prove that the soul is 
woven of the same perishable material as the body, and 
a future state is not only logically improbable, but 
essentially superfluous. Man's life is in itself complete ; 
virtue constitutes, as a rule, its own reward, vice con- 
stitutes, as a rule, its own punishment. Where in- 
equalities exist, they exist only in appearance. What- 
ever is, is right ; but whatever is must be contemplated, 
not in its bearings on individuals, but as an integral 
portion of the vast and exquisite mechanism of the 
Great Whole. It will be at once perceived that this 
was not new, and that Bolingbroke, though he aspired 
to the glory of an original thinker, laid imder contri- 
bution not only the philosophy* of antiquity and the 

* The most sensible and the only valuable part of the Doling-, . 
brokian Philosophy is in truth little more than ani expansion of the 
well-known passage in the De Legibus : &v tv ical t6 <rw, 5 <rx^X«e, 
liopiov €ls rb nav (wreivfi ^Xenov del Kaiirtp irattaynKpov Bv' <r€ de 
XcXi/^e nepi tovro avT6 as yevctrts €V€Ka €K€ipov yiyvcTai irao'a, 87r<os 
y ri T^ Tov TravTos ^i<^ virdpxov<ra evbalfiav ovcia, ovy' €V€Ka a-ov 
yiypofievr}, air de evcica cKcivov irds yhp laTp6s evrexvos 8rifuopy6s 
irayrhs fiev eycKa navra ipyd^eraiy npbs t6 kow§ ^vvreivoif fiikruTTov^ 
lUpos firiv €P€Ka okov Koi ovx okov p4povs €V€Ka dir€pyd(eT(u. Plato 
De Legibus, lib. x. p. 903. 
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writings of contemporary Deists, iut the speculations 
of Locke, Shaftesbury, Leibnitz, Wollaston, Clarke, and 
Archbishop King, 

This portion of his philosophic works is, to do him 
justice, not without merit. His reasoning is, it is true, 
more specious than solid, more skilful than persuasive : 
frequently contradictory, still more frequently incon- 
clusive. But what he states he usually states with 
force, with perspicuity, and with eloquence. His 
illustrations are often singularly happy, his theories 
suggestive, his reflections shrewd and ingenious. We 
could point to fragments in which noble ideas are em- 
bodied in noble language ; we could point to paragraphs 
as fine as anything in Cicero or Jeremy Taylor. But 
they are rare and far between ; they are oases in a, 
wilderness of unmethodical arrangement, of prolix 
digressions, of endless repetitions. 

We must now take our leave of this brilliant but 
most unhappy man, the glory and the shame both of 
our history and of our literature. If in the course of 
our narrative we have commented with severity on his 
many errors, we would fain in parting with him re- 
member only his nobler traits. We would do justice to 
his splendid and versatile genius ; to his manly and 
capacious intellect; to his majestic eloquence; to the 
vastness and grandeur of his aspirations; to his in- 
vincible spirit ; to his superhuman energy ; to his in- 
stinctive sympathy with the exalted and the beautiful. 
We would think of him as the discriminating patron of 
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philosophy, of scienceuind of literature. We would dwell 
on his superiority to those base passions which are too 
often found among men of letters, on his entire freedom 
from everything paltry and sordid, on that ambition 
which had no taint of envy ; on that pride which 
never degenerated into vanity. With all his blemishes, 
he is a magnificent figure ; with all his failures, he left 
the world in his debt. As we close with mingled feel- 
ings of wonder and pity, of admiration and sorrow, the 
chequered story of his life, we. are insensibly reminded 
of the solemn words in which the Abbot passes sentence 
on Manfred : — 

** This should have been a noble creature ! He 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 
It is an awful chaos — light and darkness, 
And mind and dust, and passions and high thoughts. 
Mixed and contending without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive. He will perish." 
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SECTION L 
June 1726 — November 1727. 



The residence of Voltaire in England is an unwritten 
chapter in the literary history of the eighteenth century. 
And yet assuredly few episodes in that history are so 
well worth attentive consideration. In his own opinion \/ 
it was the turning-point of his career. In the opinion 
of Condorcet it was fraught with consequences of momen- 
tous importance to Europe and to humanity. What^ 
is certain is thSt it left ^its traces on almost every- 
thing which he subsequently produced, either as the 
professed disciple and interpreter of English teachers, 
or as an independent inquirer. It penetrated his Ufe. 
" Des ce moment," says Condorcet, " Voltaire se sentit 
appel^ a detruire les prejuges de toute espece, dont son 
pays ^tait Tesclave." Its influence extended even to his . ^ ' 
poetry and to his criticism, to his work as a historian 
and to his work as an essayist. Nor is this all. The cir- 
cumstances under which he sought our protection ; his 
strange experiences among us ; his relations with Pope 
Swift, and Bolingbroke, with the . Court, with our 
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aristocracy, with the people ; the zeal and energy with 
which he studied our manners, our government, our 
science, our history, our literature ; his courageous at- 
tempts to distinguish himself as a writer in English — 
all combine to form one of the most interesting passages 
in his singularly interesting career. 

But unfortunately no portion of Voltaire's biography 
is involved in greater obscurity, *' On ignore," writes 
Charles Eemusat, " a peu pres quelle fut sa vie en An- 
gleterre. Ces deux annees sont une lacune dans son his- 
toire. C'est un point de sa biographic qui meriterait des 
recherches." Carlyle, who attempted in the third volume 
of his ' Frederick the Gyeat * to throw some light on it, 
abandoned the task in impatient despair. Mere inanity 
and darkness visible — such are his expressions — ^reign, 
in all Voltaire's biographies, over this period of his life. 
" Seek not to know it," he exclaims, " no man has in- 
quired into it, probably no competent man ever wiU." * 

It happened, however, that at the very time Carlyle 
was thus expressing himself, a very competent man was 
engaged on the task. The researches of Desnoiresterres* 
succeeded in dispersing a portion at least of the obscu- 
rity which hung over Voltaire's movements during these 
mysterious years. He took immense pains to supply 
the deficiencies of preceding biographers. Judging 
rightly that all that could now be recovered could be 
recovered only in scattered fragments, he diligently 

* Carlyle's own account is full of errors, some of them evincing 
almost incredible carelessness. 
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collected such information as lay dispersed in Voltaire's 
own correspondence and writings, and in the correspon- 
dence and writings of those with whom his illustrious 
countryman had, when in England, been brought into 
contact Much has, it is true, escaped him; much 
which he has collected he has not, perhaps, turned to 
the best account ; but it is due to him — the fullest and 
the most satisfactory of Voltaire's biographers — ^to say 
that his chapter, " Voltaire et la Society Anglaise," must 
form the basis of all future inquiries into this most 
interesting subject. To higher praise he is not, we 
think, entitled. Some of Desnoiresterres' deficiencies 
are supplied by Mr. Parton, whose * life of Voltaire * 
appeared in two goodly octavos in 1881. Mr. Parton 
has made one or two unimportant additions to what 
was already known, but he has, we are sorry to find, 
done little more. We gratefully acknowledge our 
obligations both to Desnoiresterres and to Mr. Parton. 
But these obligations are slight 

. The first point to be settled is the exact date of his 
arrival in England, and that date can, we think, be 
determined with some certainty. On May the 2nd 
(n.s.), 1726, an order arrived for his release from the 
Bastile, on the understanding that he would quit France 
and betake himself, as he had offered to do, to England. 
On May the 6th he was, as his letter to Madame de 
Ferriole proves, at Calais ;* and at Calais he remained 
for some days, the guest of his friend Dunoquet, the 

* And see the * Letter to A. M*** Melanges,' vol. i. p. 17. 
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Treasurer of the troops. How long he remained at 
Calais we cannot say, as no documents have as yet 
been discovered which throw light on his movements 
between the 6th of May and the beginning of June. 
From his letter to Madame de Ferriole it certainly 
appears that he had no immediate intention of embark- 
ing. He asks her to send him news, and to give him 
instructions, and tells her that he is waiting to receive 
them. In all probability he continued at Calais, not 
as the biographers assert, for four days, but for nearly 
five weeks — that is to say from the. 6th of May to the 
8th or 9th of June. He tells us hims$lf that he dis- 
embarked near Greenwich, and it is clear from the ^ 
passage which follows that he landed on the day of 
Greenwich Fair. That fair was invariably held on 
Whit-Monday, and Whit-Monday fell in 1726 on May 
the 30th (o.s.). Now a reference to the Daily Couravi 
for May the 30th shows that a mail arrived from France 
on Sunday the 29th, which would be, of course, accord- 
ing to the new style, June 10th. Supposing, therefore, 
that his visit at Calais was protracted to five weeks 
after his letter to Madame de Ferriole — and there is, as 
we have shown, no reason for supposing that it was not 
— the time would exactly tally. That he should have 
remained on board till Monday morning need excite no 
surprise. But there is other evidence in favour of this 
date. In the remarkable passage in which he describes 
what he saw on landing, he tells us that the vessels in 
the river had spread their sails (d^ploye leurs voiles), to 
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do honour to the King and Queen,* and he particularly 
notices the splendid liveries worn by the King's menials- 
We turn to the London Crazette for Monday, May the 
30th, and we find that on that day, the Eling's birthday 
the rejoicings for which had been deferred from the 
preceding Saturday, was "celebrated with the usual 
demonstrations of public joy;" and in the British 
Gazetteer for Saturday, May the 21st, we read that 
"great preparations are making for celebrating the 
King's birthday," and that " the King's menial servants 
are to be new clothed on that occasion." We believe, 
then, that Voltaire first set foot in England on Whit- 
Monday, May the 30th, 1726. 

On the voyage he had been the prey of melancholy 
thoughts. He drew, in the bitterness of his soul, a 
parallel between his own position and the position in 
which his favourite hero once stood. And his feelings 
found expression in verse — 

" Je ne dois pas ^tre plus fortune 
Que le h^ros c^l^br^ sur ma vielle.' 
II fut proscrit, persecute, damn^ 
Par les divots et leur douce s^quelle. 
En Angleterre il trouva du secours, 
J'en vais chercher." f 

But on landing he soon recovered his cheerfulness, and 

* In adding the name of the^^Queen he was, of course, mistaken, 
as she was in confinement. 

t Quoted in the 'Historical Memoirs' of the author of *The 
Henriade' (1778), where the writer speaks of having seen these 
verses in a letter in Voltaire's own handwriting, addressed to M. 
Dumas d'Aiguebere. 
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throwing himself in a transport of joy on the earth, he 
reverently saluted it* Many of his countrymen have 
described their first impressions of the land of Shake- 
speare and Newton, but to none of them has it ever 
presented itself as it presented itself to the fascina<» 
ted eye of Voltaire, Everjrthing combined to fill the 
young exile with delight and admiration. Though his 
health was delicate, he was in exuberant spirits. It 
was a cloudless day in the loveliest month of the 
English year. A soft wind from the west — ^we are bor* 
rowing his own glowing description — tempered the rays 
of the hot spring sun, and disposed the heart to joy. 
The Thames, rolling full and rapid, was in all its glory ; 
and in all their glory, too, were the stately trees which 
have now disappeared, but which then fringed the river 
banks on both sides for many miles. Nor was it nature 
only that was keeping camivaL It was the anniversary 
of the Great Fair, and it was the anniversary of the 
King's birthday. The river between Greenwich and 
London was one unbroken pageant. Farther than the 
eye could see, stretched, with every sail crowded, two 
lines of merchant ships drawn up to salute the royal 
barge, which, preceded by boats with bands of music, and 
followed by wherries, rowed by men in gorgeous liveries, 
floated slowly past. Everywhere he could discern the 
signs of prosperity and freedom. Loyal acclamations 
rent the air, and Voltaire observed with interest that 
a nation of freemen was a nation of dutiful subjects, 

* Duvemet, * Vie de Voltaire,' p. 64. 
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From the river he turned to the park, and, curious to 
see English society in all its phases, he spent the after- 
noon in observing what was going on. He wandered 
up and down the park, questioning such holiday-makers 
as could understand him, about the races, and the 
arrangements for the races. He admired the skill with 
which the young women managed their horses, and was 
greatly struck with the freshness and beauty of their 
complexions, the neatness of their dress, and the graceful 
vivacity of their movements. In the course of his 
rambles he accidentally met some English merchants 
to whom he had letters of introduction. By them he 
was treated with great courtesy and kindness. They lent 
him a horse, they provided him with refreshments, and 
they placed him where both the park and the river could 
be seen to most advantage. While he was enjoying the 
fine view from the hill, he perceived near him a Danish 
courier who had, like himself, just arrived in England. 
The man's face, says Voltaire, was radiant with joy ; he 
believed himself to be in a paradise where the women 
were always beautiful and animated, where the sky was 
always clear, and where no one thought of anything but 
pleasure. " And I," he adds, " was even more enchanted 
than the Dane."* 

The same evening he was in London, in all pro- 
bability the guest of BoKngbroke. His acquaintance 
with that distinguished man had begun at La Source 

* * Letter to A. M*** Melanges,' vol. i. p. 17 wqq^ 
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in the Winter of 1721. Their acquaintance had soon 
ripened into intimacy, and though since then their 
personal intercourse had been interrupted, they had in- 
terchanged letters. At that time Bolingbroke was an 
exile ; he had recently obtained a pardon, and was now 
settled in England, where he divided his time between 
his town house in Pall Mall and his country house at 
Dawley. The friendship of Bolingbroke would have 
been a sufficient passport to the most brilliant literary 
circles in London, but as the connection of Bolingbroke 
lay principally among the Tories, the young adventurer 
had taken the precaution to secure a protector among the 
Whigs. The name of Bubb Dodington is now a synonym 
for all that is vilest and most contemptible in the trade 
of politics, but at the time of which we are writing his 
few virtues were more prominent than his many vices. 
His literary accomplishments, his immense wealth, and 
his generous though not very discriminating patronage 
of men of letters, had deservedly given him a high 
place among the Maecenases of his age. At his palace 
in Dorsetshire he loved to assemble the wits and poets 
of the Opposition, the most distinguished of whom were 
Thomson and Young — the one still busy with his 
Seasons, the other slowly elaborating his brOliant 
Satires. For his introduction to Dodington he was 
indebted to the English Ambassador at Paris, Horace 
Walpole the elder, who had, at the instigation of the 
Count de Morville, written a letter recommending him 
to the patronage of Dodington. How fully he availed 
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himself of these and other inflneutial friends is proved 
by the fact that when he quitted England in 1729 there 
was scarcely a single person of distinction, either in 
letters or politics, with whom he was not personally 
acquainted But his most intimate associate was an 
opulent English merchant who resided at Wandsworth, 
and whose name was Everard Falkener. He had 
become acquainted with him in Paris, and had promised, 
should opportunity offer, to visit him in England.* 
Falkener's house he seems to have regarded as his home, 
arid of Falkener himself he always speaks in terms of 
affection and gratitude. He dedicated ' Zaire ' to him ; 
he regularly corresponded with him : and to the end of 
his life he loved to recall the happy days spent under 
his good friend's hospitable roof at Wandsworth. 
Many years afterwards, when he wished to express his 
sense of the kindness he had received from King Stan- 
islaus, he described him " as a kind of Falkener." Of 
Falkener few particulars have survived. We know from 
Voltaire that he was subsequently appointed Ambassador 
to Constantinople, that he held some appointment in 
Flanders, and that he was knighted. We gather from 
other sources that he became secretary to the Duke of 
Cumberland, and that he was one of the witnesses called 
on the trial of Simon Lord Lovat in 1747. To this it 
may be added that he became towards the end of George 
the Second's reign one of the Postmasters-General; 

♦ Goldsmith's * Life of Voltaire,' Miscell. Works, iv. p. 20. 
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that in 1747 * he married a daughter of General 
Churchill; and that he died at Bath, November 16, 
1758.t That Voltaire should have delighted in his 
society is not surprising, for though we know little of 
Falkener's character, we know enough to understand its 
charnL " I am here " — so runs a passage in one of his 
letters, quoted by Voltaire in his remarks upon Pascal, 
—"just as you left me, neither merrier nor sadder, nor 
richer nor poorer; enjoying perfect health, having 
everything that renders life agreeable, without love, 
without avarice, without ambition, and without envy ; 
and, as long as all that lasts, I shall call myself a very 
happy man." % 

To what extent Voltaire was acquainted with the 
English language on his arrival at Greenwich it is im- 
possible to say. We can find no traces of his having been 
engaged in studying it before his retirement subsequent 
to the caning he received from the Chevalier de Eohan, 
at the beginning pf February 1726. If this was the case, 
what he knew of our language was what he had been 
able to pick up in about three months. His progress 
must have been unusually rapid, for he had not only 
made himself understood at Greenwich Fair, but on the 
following day he had mingled familiarly with the com- 
pany at the coffee-houses. It is of course possible that 
the conversation had on these occasions been carried on 

* * Gentleman's Magazine,' for Feb. 1747, 
t * Gentleman's Magazine,' for Nov. 1758, 
1 * (Euvres Completes,' Beuchot, vol. xxxviii. p. 46. 
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in his native language. Then, as now, large numbers 
of French refugees had found a home in London. They 
had their own places of worship ; they had their own 
coffee-houses, the principal being the "Eainbow" in 
Marylebone, and there was quite a colony of them at 
Wandsworth. Then, as now, almost all educated Eng- 
lishmen were conversant with the language of Eacine 
and Moliere. Eegularly as each season came round a 
Parisian company appeared. At Court it was the usual 
mode of communication. By 1728 its attainment was 
held to be so essential a part of education that in the 
October of that year a journal was started, the professed 
object of which was to facilitate the study of it.* 
Indeed, wherever he went he would encounter his 
countrymen, or Londoners who could converse with him 
in the language of his countrymen. In Bolingbroke's 
house he would probably hear little else, for Lady 
Bolingbroke scarcely ever ventured to express herself 
in English ; and of Falkener's proficiency in French 
we have abundant proof. But among the cultivated 
Englishmen of that day there was one remarkable ex- 
ception, and that was unfortunately in the case of a 
man with whom Voltaire was most anxious to exchange 
ideas. " Pope," wrote Voltaire many years afterwards, 
could hardly read French, and spoke not one " syllable of 
our language." t Voltaire's desire to meet Pope had no 

* See the Flying Post or Weekly Medley^ the first number of 
which appeared on October 8, 1728. 

t See Spence's * Anecdotes ' (Singer, 8vo.), p. 204, note. 
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doubt been sharpened by the flattering remarks which 
Pope had two years before made about the ' Henriade/ 
or, as it was then entitled, ' La Ligue/ A copy of the 
poem had been forwarded to him from France by 
Bolingbroke, and to oblige Bolingbroke he had managed 
to spell it out. The perusal had given him, he said, 
a very favourable idea of the author, whom he pro- 
nounced to be " a bigot but no heretic ; one who knows 
authority and national sanctions without prejudice to 
truth and charity ; in a word, one worthy of that share 
of friendship and intimacy with which you honour 
him/' * These complimentary remarks Bolingbroke had, 
it seems, conveyed to Voltaire, and a correspondence ap- 
pears to have ensued between the two poets, though 
no traces of that correspondence are now to be foundf 
Of his first interview with Pope three accounts are now 
extant. The first is that given by Owen Eufihead, the 
substance of which is repeated by Johnson in his life of 
Pope ; the second is that given by Goldsmith, and the 
third is that given by Duvernet. It will be well 
perhaps, to let each authority tell his own story. 

" Mr. Pope," writes Owen EuflHiead, " told one of his 
most intimate friends that the poet Voltaire had got 
some recommendation to him when he came to England, 
and that the first time he saw him was at Twickenham, 
where he kept him to dinner. Mrs. Pope, a most ex- 
cellent woman, was then alive, and observing that this 
stranger, who appeared to be entirely emaciated, had no 

* Letter to Bolingbroke, dated April 9, 1724. 

t See Pope's letter to Caryl, dated December 25, 1725. 
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stomacli, slie expressed her concern for Ms want of appe- 
tite, on which Voltaire gave her so indelicate and brutal 
an account of the occasion of his disorder, contracted in 
Italy, that the poor lady was obliged immediately to rise 
from the table. When Mr. Pope related that, his friend 
asked him how he could forbear ordering his servant 
John to thrust Voltaire head and shoulders out of his 
house ? He replied that there was more of ignorance in 
this conduct than a purposed afifront ; that Voltaire came 
into England, as other foreigners do, on a prepossession 
that not only all religion, but all common decency of 
morals, was lost among us." — * Life of Pope*, 4to, p. 156. 

Next comes Goldsmith : — 

M. Voltaire has often told his friends that he never 
observed in himself such a succession of opposite passions 
as he experienced upon his first interview with Mr. Pope. 
When he first entered the room and perceived our poor, 
melancholy poet, naturally deformed and wasted as he 
was with sickness and study, he could not help regarding 
him with the utmost compassion ; but when Pope began 
to speak and to reason upon moral obligations, and dress 
the most delicate sentiments in the most charming diction, 
Voltaire's pity began to be changed into admiration, and at 
last even into envy. It is not uncommon with him to assert 
that no man ever pleased him so much in serious conversa- 
tion, nor any whose sentiments mended so much upon recol- 
lection. — * Life of Voltaire', Miscellaneous Works, iv. p. 24. 

It is difficult to reconcile these accounts with the 
narrative of Duvemet, who, as he almost certainly had 
his information from Thi^riot, is an authority of great 
weight : — 

Dans leur premiere entrevue ils furent fort embarrasses. 
Pope s'exprimait tres peniblement en fran^ais, et Voltaire 
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n'^tant point acoontnme aux sifflements de la langne 
anglaise Be ponvait se faire entendre. H se retira dans 
un village et ne rentra dans Londres que lorsqn'il eut 
acquis nne grande facility h. s'exprimer en anglais. 

This seems to us by far the most probable acconnt. 
It is certain that Voltaire devoted himseK with great 
assiduity to the systematic study of English, shortly 
after his arrival among us. He provided himseK with 
a regular teacher, who probably assisted him not only 
in the composition of his letters, which he now regularly 
wrote in English, but in the composition of his two 
famous essays.* He obtained an introduction to Colley 
Gibber, and regularly attended the theatres, following 
the play in a printed copy.f His studies were, however, 
interrupted by his suddenly leaving England for France 
— an expedition attended with considerable peril, and 
conducted with the utmost secrecy. The particulars of 
this journey are involved in great obscurity. That 
be undertook it with the object of inducing the Chevalier 
de Eohan to give him an opportunity of avenging his 
wounded honour — ^that for some time, at least, he re- 
mained concealed in Paris, not venturing to have an 
interview with any friend or with any relative — ^is clear 
from his letter to Thi^riot dated August 12, 1726. That 
he was at Wandsworth again, almost immediately after- 
wards, is proved by a letter to Mademoiselle Bessiferes, 

♦ * La Voltairomanie,' pp. 46, 47. 

t Qhetwood's 'History of the Stage,' p. 46. 
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dated October the 15th, in which he speaks of him- 
self as having been there for two months. 

He arrived in England in a state of abject depression, 
and this depression was aggravated by ill-health and 
the cross accidents of fortune. He had brought with 
him a bill of exchange of the value of 20,000 francs, and 
this bill — as he was not in immediate need of money — 
he had neglected to present. On presenting it to the 
man on whom it had been drawn — one D'Acosta, a Jew 
— ^D'Acosta informed him that three days before he had 
become bankrupt ; and the money was lost. Voltaire's 
misfortune, however, happening to reach the ears of the 
King, the King good-naturedly sent him a sum which 
has been variously estimated, but which probably 
amounted to a hundred guineas, and so relievod him 
from pressing embarrassment. But what affected him 
most was the news of the death of his sister This 
threw him into an agony of grief. There is noti ng in 
the whole range of Voltaire's voluminous correspot lence 
80 touching as the letter in which his feelings on this 
sad occasion found vent. It was addressed to Made- 
moiselle Bessi^res, the lady who had sent the intel- 
ligence. It is dated " Wandsworth, October 15, 1726." 
He describes himseK as acquainted only with the sorrows 
of life ; he is dead, he says, to everything but the affec- 
tion he owes to his correspondent. He aUudes bitterly 
to the " retraite ignor^e '* from which he writes ; and he 
says it would have been far better, both for his relatives 
and himseK, had death removed him instead of his 
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sister. "Les amertumes et les soufiBrances " — ^so run 
his gloomy reflections — "qui en ont marqu^ presque 
tons les jours ont &/& souvent mon ouvragd. Je sens la 
pen que je vaux ; mes faiblesses me font piti^ et mes 
fautes me font horreur." On the following day he wrote 
in a similar strain to Madame de Bemi^res. He was 
in deep distress, too, at the cruelty and injustice with 
which he had been treated by his brother ; and to this 
distress he subsequently gave passionate utterance in a 
letter to Thi^riot.* But neither depression or sorrow 
ever held long dominion over that buoyant and volatile 
spirit. On the very day on which he was thus mourn- 
fully expressing himself to Madame de Bemi^res, he 
was, in another letter, dilating with enthusiasm on the 
beauties of Pope's poetry. This we learn from a very 
interesting fragment preserved by Warburton in his 
notes to the ' Epistle to Arbuthnot/ As the fragment 
appears to have escaped the notice of all Voltaire's 
editors and biographers, and as it proves the very high 
opinion he entertained of Pope's genius, we will quote 
a portion of it! — 

I lookupon his poem called the* Essay on Criticism * as su- 
perior to the ' Art of Poetry ' of Horace, and his * Bape of the 
Lock,' is, in my opinion, above the 'Lutrin' of Despreaux, 
I never saw so amiable an imagination, so gentle graces, so 
great variety, so much wit, and so refined knowledge of 
the world, as in this little performance. 

♦ See letter dated "Wandsworth, June 14, 1727," *(Euvre« 
Completes* (ed. 1880) vol. xxxiii. p. 172. 
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It would be interesting to know if this manuscript 
letter, which Warburton described as being before 
him when he wrote, is now in existence. It was dated 
October 15, 1726.* 

Of his movements during the autumn of 1726 we 
know nothing. The probability is that he was engaged 
in close study, and saw little society. He instructs hi^ 
correspondents in France to direct their letters to the 
care of Lord Bolingbroke ; but he was evidently not in 
personal communication with Bolingbroke, or with any 
member of the Twickenham circle. This is proved by 
the fact that he knew nothing of the serious 'accident 
by which Pope nearly lost his life until two months 
after it had happened, as his letter to Pope, dated 
November the 16th, shows. Another letter,t too — a 
letter undated, but evidently belonging to this period 
and written in English — addressed to John Brinsden 
Bolingbroke's secretary, points to the same conclusion. 
Very little, however, of the following year was spent in 
retirement, for we find traces of him in many places. 
His attenuated figure and eager, haggard face grew 
familiar to the frequenters of fashionable society. He 
passed three months at the seat of Lord Peterborough, 
where he became intimate with Swift, J who was a fellow- 

* Warburton's * Pope ' (octavo edition), vol. iv. p. 40. 

• ♦ Preserved in Colet's * Relics of Literature,' p. 70. 

. X See a very interesting extract from a MS. journal kept by a 
Major Broome, who visited Voltaire in 1765, and who heard this 
and other particulars from Voltaire himself. It is printed in 

* Notes and Queries ' (first series), vol. x. p. 403. 

R 2 
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visitor. At Bubb Dodington's mansion, at Eastbury, 
he met Young, who had not as yet taken orders, but 
was seeking fortune as a hanger-on at great houses. It 
was a curious chance which brought together the future 
author of the ' Night Thoughts' and the future author of 
* La Pucelle' ; it was a still more curious circumstance 
that they should have formed a friendship which re- 
mained unbroken, when the one had become the most 
rigid of Christian divines, and the other the most daring 
of anti-Christian propagandists. Many years afterw^ds 
Young dedicated to him in very flattering terms one of 
the most pleasing of his minor poems — ^the Sea Kece. 

At Eastbury occurred a well-known incident. A dis- 
cussion had arisen as to the merits of ' Paradise Lost* 
Young spoke in praise of his favourite poet ; Voltaire, 
who had as little sympathy with Milton as he had with 
iEschylus and Dante, objected to the episode of Sin 
and Death, contending that as they were abstractions, it 
was absurd to assign them oflBces proper only to concrete 
beings. These objections he enforced with his usual 
eloquence and sarcastic wit. The parallel between the 
hungry monster of Milton, ** grinning horrible its ghastly 
snule," and the meagre form of the speaker — his thin 
face lighted up, as it always was in conversation, with 
that peculiar sardonic smile familiar to us from his por- 
traits — ^was irresistible. And Young closed the argument 
with an epigram (we quote Herbert Croft's version) : — 

** You are so witty, profligate, and thin. 
At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin." 
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It appears, however, from Young's poem, in which he 
plainly alludes to this conversation, that he succeeded 
in impressing on his friendly opponent " that Milton's 
blindness lay not in his song." 

" On Dorset downs when Milton's page, 

With Sin and Death provoked thy rage, 
Thy rage provok'd, who sooth'd with gentle rhymes ? 

Who kindly couch'd the censure's eye, 

And gave thee clearly to descry 
Sound judgment giving law to fancy strong? 

Who half inclin'd thee to confess, 

Nor could thy modesty do less. 
That Milton's blindness lay not in his song? " 

A letter written about this time to a friend in France, 
dated by the editors— but dated, we suspect, wrongly— 
1726, is a sufficient proof that the young exile was no 
longer either discontented or unhappy. " You who are 
a perfect Briton " — thus the letter runs — '^ should cross 
the Channel and come to us. I assure you that a maij 
of your temper would not dislike a country where one • 
obeys to (sic) the laws only, and to one's whims. 
Reason is free here, and walks her own way. Hypo- 
chondriacs are especially welcome. No manner of 
living appears strange. We have men who walk six 
miles a day for their health, feed upon roots, never taste 
flesh, wear a coat in winter thinner than your ladies do 
in the hottest days."* 

In March he was present at the funeral of Sir Isaac 

♦ • Pieces Incites de Voltaire.' Paris, 1820. 
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Newton. It was a spectacle which made a profound 
impression on him, and he ever afterwards delighted to 
recall how he had once been the denizen of a country, in 
which the first officers of the State contended for the 
honour of supporting the pall of a man, whose sole 
distinction had lain in intellectual eminence. How 
differently, he thought, would the author of the ' Prin- 
cipia' have fared in Paris. He subsequently made the 
acquaintance of the philosopher's niece, Mrs. Conduit, 
and of the physician and surgeon who attended him 
in his last moments ; from them he learned many in- 
teresting particulars. It is perhaps worth men- 
tioning that we owe to Voltaire the famous story 
of the falling apple,* and the preservation of the reply 
which Newton is said to have given to the person 
who asked him how he had discovered the laws of the 
universe. 

In the course of this year be met Gay, who showed 
him the * Beggar's Opera' before it appeared on the 
stage : t and it was probably in the course of this year 
that he paid his memorable visit to Congreve. His 
admiration of the greatest of our comic poets is suffi- 
ciently indicated in the 'Lettres Philosophiques,' and 
that admiration he lost no time in personally expres- 

• * Lettres Philosophiques XV,' and * lillemeDts de la Philosophie 
de Newton,' Fartie III. chap, iii., where he says that he had heard 
the story from M. Conduit. 

t MS. letter written by a Major Broome, who visited Voltaire in 
1765 : printed in * Notes and Queries' (first series), vol. x. p. 403. 
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sing. But Congreve, whose temper was probably not 
improved by gout and blindness, and who was irritated 
perhaps by the ebullience of his young admirer, affected 
to regard literary distinction as a trifle. " I beg," he 
said, " that you will look upon me, not as an author, 
but as a gentleman." " If," replied Voltaire, disgusted 
with his foppery, " you had had the misfortune to be 
simply a gentleman, I should not have troubled myself 
to wait upon you." To Congreve he owed, we suspect, 
his introduction to the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough, 
who not only conmiunicated to him some interesting 
particulars which he afterwards wove into his * Si^cle de 
Louis XrV.,' and into his History of Charles XII., but 
is said to have solicited his assistance in drawing up 
her memoirs. This task he at first consented to under- 
take. The Duchess laid the papers before him, and 
issued her instructions. Finding, however, that he was 
to write not as unbiassed historical justice required, 
but as her Grace's capricious prejudices dictated, he 
ventured to expostulate. Upon that her manner sud- 
denly changed. Flying into a passion, she snatched the 
paper from him, muttering, " I thought the man had 
sense ; but I find him, at bottom, either a fool or a phi- 
losopher." The story is told by Goldsmith ; * it would 
be interesting to know on what authority. 

Another story, resting, it is true, on no very satis- 
factory testimony, but in itself so intrinsically probable 
that we are inclined to believe it genuine, is related by 

* * Life of Voltaire,' Miscellaneous Works, iv. p. 25. 
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Desnoiresterres. Voltaire, hearing that the Duchess 
was engaged in preparing her memoirs for publication, 
ventured to ask if he might be permitted to glance at 
the manuscript. "You must vait a little," she said, 
"for I am revising it;" coolly observing that the con* 
duct of the Government had so disgusted her that she 
had determined to recast the character of Queen Anne, 
" as I have," she added, " since these creatures have 
been our rulers, come to love her again." Pope's Atossa 
was assuredly no caricatm*e, and a better conmientary 
on it, it would be impossible 10 find. 

like most of his countrymen, Voltaire appears to 
have been greatly struck with the beauty of the English 
woiilen, and about this time he became acquainted with 
one whose charms have been more frequently celebrated 
than those of any other woman of that age. Voltaire 
was one of the thousand adorers of Molly Lepel, then 
the wife of Lord Hervey. To her he addressed a copy 
of verses which are interesting, as being the only verses 
now extant composed by him in English. Their in- 
trinsic merit is not, it must be admitted, of a high order, 
but as a literary curiosity they will bear repetition : — 

" Henrey, would you know the passion ' 
You have kindled in my breast ? 
Trifling is the inclination 
That by words can be expressed. 

" In my silence see the lover — 

True love is best by silence known ; 
In my eyes you'll best discover 
All the power of your own," 
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A curious fortune attended these verses. They were 
subsequently transcribed and addressed to a lady 
named Laura Harley — the wife of a London merchant 
— ^by one of her gallants, and they formed part of the 
evidence on which her husband grounded his claim for 
a divorce.* This has misled Mr. Parton, who supposes 
that Voltaire wrote them, not in honour of Lady 
Hervey, but in honour of poor Mr. Harley's erring 
wife. That they awoke no jealousy in Lord Hervey is 
proved by Voltaire's letter to Thieriot, dated April 
1732, and by a letter he addressed to Hervey himseK in 
1740. But the beautiful wife of Lord Hervey was not 
the only lady distinguished by the admiration of 
Voltaire. He has spoken in rapturous terms of the 
graces and accomplishments of Lady Bolingbroke, for 
whom he finds a place in his * Siecle de Louis XIV.' ; 
and an unpublished letter in the British Museum shows 
that he had paid assiduous court to Lady Sundon, who 
had evidently not been insensible to his flatteiy.f 

And now we come to a very curious story, a story 
which is related in detail by EuflFhead, and has been 
repeated by Johnson. It had long been suspected by 
Pope and Bolingbroke that Voltaire was playing a 
double part; in other words, that he had formed a 
secret aUiance with the Court party, and was acting as 

* This drcumstanoe is mentioned by Chftteauneuf in his ' Les 
Divorces Anglais,* vol. i. pp. xxxv.,xxxvi. 'Notions Freliminaire8,'and 
is discussed by Desnoiresterres, ' La Jeunesse de Voltaire,' p. 387. 

t Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 20,105. 
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their spy. Their suspicion was soon confirmed. In 
February 1727 appeared the third of a series of letters 
in which the character and policy of Walpole were very 
severely handled. The letter was written with unusual 
energy and skill; it attracted much attention, and 
Walpole's friends were anxious to discover the author. 
While it was still the theme of conversation Voltaire 
came to Twickenham, and asked Pope if he could tell 
him who wrote it. Pope, seeing his object, and wishing 
to prove him, informed him in the strictest confidence 
that he was himseK the author of it, " and," he added, 
*' I trust to your honour as a gentleman, Mr. Voltaire, 
that you will communicate this secret to no living soul." 
The letter had really been written by Bolingbroke, and 
bore in truth no traces of Pope's style; but the next 
day every one at Court wa^ speaking of it as Pope^s 
composition, and Voltaire's treachery was manifest. To 
this Bolingbroke apparently alludes in a letter to Swift 
(May the 18th, 1727) : " I would have you insinuate 
that the only reason Walpole can have to ascribe them 
{is. the occasional letters just alluded to) to a particular 
person is the authority of one of his spies, who wriggles 
himseK into the company of those who neither love, 
esteem, nor fear the Minister, that he may report, not 
what he hears, since no man speaks with any freedom 
before him, but what he guesses." Conduct so scanda- 
lous as this ought not to be lightly imputed to any 
man, and it would be satisfactory to know that Voltaire 
had either been traduced or misrepresented. It is 
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not likely, however, that the story was invented by 
Warburton, from whom EufiQiead almost certainly ob- 
tained it, and there is, moreover, strong presumptive 
evidence in its favour. Voltaire had imdoubtedly been 
meddling with the matter, for in a letter to Thieriot 
dated May 27, 1727, he says :— " Do not talk of the 
Occasional Writer. Do not say that it is not of my 
Lord Bolingbroke. Do not say that it is a wretched 
performanca You cannot be judge." It is certain that 
he twice received money from the Court ; it is certain 
that he visited Walpole, and that he sought every oppor- 
tunity to ingratiate himself with the King and with 
the King's friends. It is clear that neither Pope nor 
any member of Pope's circle had much confidence in 
him. Bolingbroke has indeed expressly declared that 
he believed him capable of double-deaUng and insin- 
cerity,* and what Bolingbroke observed in him was ob- 
served also by Yoimg.f Nor was such conduct at all out 
of keeping with the general tenor of Voltaire's behaviour 
during his residence among us. Throughout his aims 
were purely selfish, and to attain his ends he resorted 
to means which no man of an honest and iadependent 
spirit would have stooped to use. It would perhaps be 
unduly harsh to describe him as a parasite and a syco- 
phant; but it is nevertheless true that he too often 
figures in a character closely bordering on both* His 

"* See his letter to Madame de Ferriole, dated December 1725 ; 
* Lettres Historiquea,' voL iii. p. 274, 
t Spence's ' Anecdotes,' p. 285. 
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correspondence — and his conversation no doubt resem- 
bled his correspondence — ^is almost sickening. His 
compliments are so fulsome^ his flatteiy so exaggerated, 
that they might excusably be mistaken for elaborate 
irony. He seems to be always on his knees. There was 
scarcely a distinguished man then living in England 
who had not been the object of this nauseous homage. 
He pours it indiscriminately on Pope, Swift, Gay, 
Clarke, on half the Cabinet and on half the peerage. 
In a man of this character falsehood and hypocrisy are 
of the very essence of his composition. There is no- 
thing, however base, to which he will not stoop ; there 
is no law in the code of social honour which he is 
not capable of violating.* The fact that he continued , 
to remain on friendly terms with Pope and Bolingbroke 
can scarcely be alleged as a proof of his innocence, for 
neither Pope nor Bolingbroke would, for such an offence 
be likely to quarrel with a man in a position so peculiar 
as that of Voltaire. His flattery was pleasant, and his 
flattery, as they well knew, might some day be worth 
having. No injuries are so readily overlooked as those 
which affect neither men's purses nor men's vanity. 
Another disagreeable trait in Voltaire's social char- 
acter was the gross impropriety of his conversation, even 
in the presence of those whose age and sex should have 
been sufficient protection from such annoyance. In 
one of his visits to Pope] his talk was, as has been 

• For an illustration of Voltaire's duplicity and meanness in 
social life, see Horace Walpole's ' Short Notes of my Life.' 
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already mentioned, so offensive that it absolutely drove 
Mrs. Pope out of the room. * 

Meanwhile he was diligently collecting materials 
which were afterwards embodied in his ' Lettres Philoso- 
phiques/ his * Dictionnaire Philosophique/ his ' Si^cle de 
Louis XIV.', and his 'Histoire de Charles XIL' First 
he investigated the history and tenets of the Quakers, 
With this object he sought the acquaintance of Andrew 
Pl£t| "one of the most eminent Quakers in England, 
who, having traded thirty years, had the wisdom to pre- 
scribe limits to his fortune and desires and settled in 
a little solitude at Hampstead."t And it was in this 
solitude at Hampstead that Voltaire visited him, dining 
with him twice. He attended, also, a Quaker's meeting, 
of which he gives a very amusing accoimt, near the 
Monument. The substance of his conversation with 
Htt, supplemented by his own independent study of 
Quaker literature, he has embodied in the article on 
Quakers in the * Philosophical Dictionary,' and in the 
first four ' Philosophical Letters.' He investigated the 
various religious sects into which English Protestantism 
had divided itself, and to these schisms he somewhat 
paradoxically ascribes the harmony and contentment 
reigning in the religious world of England. " If," he ob- 
serves, " only one religion were allowed in England, the 



^ ^ ♦ Jolinson's * Life of Pope,' Ruffhead's * Life of Pope.' 

t See obituary notice of Pitt in the London BaHy Post for April 
1736. 
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government would very possibly become arbitrary ; if 
there were but two, the people would cut one another's 
throats ; but as there are such a multitude, they all live 
happy and in peace." He studied the economy of the 
Established Church, and the habits and character of the 
clergy. Our commerce, our finance, and our govern- 
ment, each engaged his attention, and on each he has 
conmiented with his usual superficial cleverness. Three 
things he observed with especial pleasure, because they 
contrasted so strongly with what he had been accustomed 
to witness in France. He found himself for the first 
time in his life in the midst of a free people, a people 
who lived unshackled save by laws which they had 
themselves enacted ; a people who, enjoying the inesti- 
mable privilege of a free press, were, in the phrase of 
Tacitus, at liberty to think what they pleased, and to 
publish what they thought. He beheld j^^splendid and 
powerful aristocracy, not, as in Paris, standing con- 
temptuously aloof from science and letters, but them- 
selves not unfrequently eager candidates for literary and 
scientific distinction. The names of many of these noble 
authors he has recorded, and they are, he adds, more 
glorious for their works than for their titles. With no t 
less pleasure he beheld the honourable rank assigned in 
English society to a class who 'wrere.in the Faubourg St. 
Germain regarded with disdain. Voltaire was perhaps 
the first writer of eminence in Europe who had the cou- 
rage to vindicate the dignity of trade. He relates with 
pride how, when the Earl of Oxford held the reins of 
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Great Britain in his hands, his younger brother was a 
fector at Aleppo ; how, when Lord Townshend was 
directing the councils of his Sovereign in the Painted 
Chamber, one of his nearest relatives was soliciting 
custom in a coimting-house in the City. He draws a 
sarcastic parallel between a " seigneur, powdered, in the 
tip of the mode, who knows exactly what o'clock the 
King rises and goes to bed, and who gives himself airs 
of grandeur and state at the same time that he is acting 
the slave in the antechamber of a Prime Minister," and 
a merchant who enriches his country, despatches orders 
from his counting-house to Surat and Grand Cairo, and 
contributes to the felicity of the world.* 

But nothing impressed him so deeply as the homage 
paid, and paid by all classes, to intellectual eminence. 
Parts and genius were, he observed, a sure passport 
not, as in France, to the barren wreath of the Academy, 
but to affluence and popularity. By his pen Addison 
had risen to one of the highest offices of the State. A 
few graceful poems had made the fortunes of Stepney, 
Prior, Gay, PameU, Tickell, and Ambrose PhUipps. By 
his Essays Steele had won a Commissionersjiip of Stamps^ 
aiid a place in Parliament. A single comedy had made 
Congreve independent for life. "Newton was Master of 
the Mint, and Locke had been a Commissioner of Ap- 
peals. He records with pride that the portrait of 



* See the remarkable passage at the end of the tenth letter in 
the ' Lettres Philosophiques.' 
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Walpole was to be seen only in his own closet, but 
that the portraits of Pope were to be seen in half the 
great houses in England. "Go," he says^ "into West- 
minster Abbey, and you find that what raises the 
admiration of the spectator is not the mausoleums of 
the English Kings, but the monuments which the 
gratitude of the nation has erected to perpetuate the 
memory of those illustrious men who contributed to its 
glory." He thought bitterly how in his own country 
he had seen Cr^illon on the verge of perishing by 
hunger, and the son of Bacine on the last stage of 
abject destitution. When, too, on his return to France, 
he saw the body of poor Adrienne le Couvreur refused 
the last rites of religion, and buried with the burial of 
a dog, "because she was an actress," his thoughts 
wandered to the generous and large-hearted citizens 
who laid the coffin of Anne Oldfield beside the coffins 
of their kings and of their heroes. 

** rivale d' Athene, Londres I beorense terre, 
Ainsi que les tyrans, yous avez su chasser 
Les pr^jug^ honteux qui vous livraient la guerre. 
G'est 1^ qu'on salt tout dire et tout r^compenser. 
Nul art n'est m^pris^, tout succ^ a sa gloire. 
Le vainqueur de Tallard, le fils de la victoire, 
Le sublime Dryden, et le sage Addison, 
Et la cbarmante Oldfield, et rimmortel Newton 

Ont part au tem^jle de m^moire, 
Et le Couvreur k Londre aurait eu des tombeaux 
Parmi les beaux-esprits, les rois et les h^ros. 
Quiconque a des talents k Londre est un grand bomme.** 
— ^ La Mort de MUe. le Oouvreui.* 

In January 1727 he had the honour to be in^ro- 
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duced to the King, who received him very graciously.* 
At the end of June he obtained permission from the 
French Government to visit Paris, but it was on the 
understanding that he was not to remain there for 
more than three months, counting from the day of his 
arrival. If that time was exceeded, it was exceeded at 
his peril. Of the particulars of this'visit nothing is 
known. It is even doubtful whether he undertook it. 
If it was undertaken it was, like the former visit, kept 
a profound secret, even from his most intimate friends.t 



SECTION II. 
November 1727— Mabch 1728. 



Among the Ashburnham MSS.J there is a curious 
relic of Voltaire's residence in England. It is the 
Commonplace-book in which he entered from time to 
time such things as struck him, either in his reading or 
in ^hat he heard in conversation. The memoranda, 
which are interspersed with extracts from Italian and 

♦ * BritiBh Journal,' January 28, 1726-7, where a special para- 
graph is inserted to commemorate this interview. 

t Desnoiresterres asserts that Voltaire did not avail himself of 
the permission given, but remained in England, and this is certainly 
borne out, not only by the absence of any proof of his absence from 
England, but by Voltaire's own letter to Thi^riot, absurdly dated by 
the editors, 1753, properly to be dated end of 1728, or Spring 
of 1729. 

X Barrois, 653. For permission to inspect these most curious notes 
I am indebted to the courtesy and kindiiess of Lord Ashburnham. 
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Latin Poets, are in English and French, and they range 
from traditionary witticisms of Eochester, often grossly 
indecent, and from equally indecorous anecdotes and 
verses, picked up no doubt in taverns and coffee-houses, 
to notes evidently intended for the dedication to * Bru- 
tus,' the Life of Charles XII., and the ' Lettres Philo- 
sophiques' and to fragments of original poems and 
translations. They unfortunately throw no light on 
his personal life, beyond coromunicating the not very 
important fact that he kept a footman. 

The variety and extent of Voltaire's English studies 
are, considering his comparatively short residence in 
this country and his numerous occupations during that 
residence, amazing. He surveyed us on all sides, and 
his survey was not confined to the living world before 
him ; it extended back to the world of the past, for, as 
his writings prove, he was versed both in our antiquities 
and in our history. But the subjects which most inte- 
rested him were, as was natural, philosophy and polite 
letters. In philosophy two great movements were at 
this time passing over England; the one was in a 
scientific, the other in a theological or metaphysical 
direction ; the one emanated from Bacon and Newton, 
the other from that school of deists which, originating 
with Herbert and Hobbes, had found its modern ex- 
ponents in Tindal, Toland, Collins, and Woolston. His 
guides in these studies were Bolingbroke and Dr. 
Samuel Clarka Of all Newton's disciples, Clarke was 
the most generally accomplished. In theology, in me- 
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taphysics, in natural science, in mathematics, and in 
pure scholarship, he was almost equally distinguished. 
He had lived on terms of close intimacy with Newton, 
whose ' Optics ' he had translated into Latin. He was 
as minutely versed in the writings of Bacon and Locke 
as in the tmtings of Descartes and Leibnitz; and of 
the learned controversies of his time there was scarcely 
one in which he had not taken a leading part. "With 
this eminent man Voltaire first came into contact in 
the autumn of 1726. At that time their conversation 
turned principally on metaphysics. Voltaire was fas- 
cinated by the boldness of Clarke's views, and blindly 
followed him. In his own expressive phrase, " Clarke 
sautait dans Tabime, et j'osai Ty suivre." But he soon 
recovered himself, and was on firm ground again. 

His acquaintance with Clarke probably led to his 
acquaintance with another distinguished disciple of 
Newton. This was Dr. Henry Pemberton. Pemberton 
was then busy preparing for the press the first popular 
exposition of Newton's system, a work which appeared 
in 1728 under the title of 'A View of Sir Isaac 
Newton's Philosophy.' It is clear that Volteiire had 
seen this work either in proof or in manuscript For in 
a letter to Thieriot, dated some months before the 
treatise was published, he speaks of it in a manner 
which implies that he had inspected it. It was most 
likely under Pemberton's auspices that he commenced 
the study of the 'Principia' and 'Optics' which he 
afterwards resumed more seriously at Cirey. That the 

s 2 
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work was of immense service to him in his Newtonian 
studies is certain. Indeed his own account of the 
Newtonian philosophy in the ' Lettres Philosophiques/ 
and in the 'Elements de la Philosophic de Newton/ 
is in a large measure based on Pemberton*s exegesis. 

From Newton, whose * Metaphysics ' disgusted him, he 
proceeded to Locke. Locke's ' Essay ' he perused and 
reperused with delight. It became his philosophical 
gospeL In his writings and in his conversation he 
scarcely ever alluded to it except in terms of almost 
extravagant eulogy ; and to Locke he remained loyal to 
the last. '* For thirty years," he writes in a letter dated 
July 1768, "I have been persecuted by a crowd of 
fanatics because I said that Locke is the Hercules of 
Metaphysics, who has fixed the boundaries of the 
human mind."* His acquaintance with Bacon was 
probably slight, and what he knew of his Latin works 
was, we suspect, what he had picked up in Conversa- 
tion from Bolingbroke and Clarke. No man who had 
read the ' Novum Organum ' would speak of it as Voltaire 
speaks of it in his Twelfth Letter. But Bacon's English 
writings, the ' Essays,' that is to say, and the History of 
Henry VIL, he had certainly consulted. He appears 
also to have turned over the works of Hobbes and 
Cudworth. Berkeley he knew personally, and though 
he was, he said, willing to profess himself one of that 

* See the very interesting letter to Horace Walpole printed in the 
appendix to the ' Historical Memoirs of the Author of the Henriade.' 
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great philosopher's admirers, he was not inclined to 
become one of his disciples. How carefully he had read 
'Alciphron' is proved by his letter to Andrew Pitt* 
Nor did his indefatigable curiosity rest here. He took 
a lively interest in natural science, and was acquainted 
with several members of the Eoyal Society, and par- 
ticularly with the venerable President, Sir Hans Sloane, 
to whom he presented a copy of the English Essays.f 
Of that society he was some years after elected a Fellow, 
as the archives of the Society 'Still testify.^ 

But what most engaged his attention was the con- 
troversy then raging between the opponents and the 
apologists of Christianity. It was now at its height. 
Upwards of two years had passed since Anthoi^y Collins 
had published his ' Discourse on the Grounds and Eea- 
sons of the Christian Eeligion.' No work of that kind 
had made so deep an impression on the public mind. 
It had been denounced from the pulpit ; it had elicited 
innumerable replies from the press. Other works of a 
similar kind succeeded, each in its turn aggravating the 
controversy. In 1727 appeared, dedicated to the bishop 



* This interestiog letter written in English is printed in Leonard 
Howard's * Collection of Letters,' p. 604. Howard's character was 
not above suspicion, but there seems no reason for questioning the 
genuineness of this letter, the original of which was, he says, in the 
hands of one of his friends. 

t See the copy with the autograph inscription in the British 
Museum. 

X He was elected a Fellow on November 3, 1743. (Archives of 
tJie Royal Society,) 
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of London, the first of Woolston's ' Six Discourses on 
the Miracles of Christ/ a work which brought into the 
5eld the most distinguished ecclesiastics then living. We 
helieve that Voltaire owed infinitely more to Boling- 
broke than to all the other English deists put together, 
but how carefully he had followed the course of this 
controversy is obvious from innumerable passages in 
his subsequent writings. Of Woolston in particular he 
always speaks with great respect, and he has, in an 
article in the * Dictionnaire Philosophique/ given a long 
and appreciative account of the labours of that coura- 
geous freethinker. Nor was his admiration confined to 
mere eulogy, for when, three years later, Woolston was 
imprisoned and fined for his heterodox opinions, Vol- 
taire at once wrote ofif from France voluntarily to be 
responsible for a third of the sum required.* 

In the winter of 1727 he piublished a little volume, 
which is not only among the curiosities, but among the 
marvels of literature. It contained two essays. The 
first was entitled " An Essay upon the Civil Wars in 
i ranee," the other, "An Essay upon Epic Poetry," 
Both these essays are composed in English — not in 
such English as we should expect to find written by 
one who had acquired the language, but in such English 
as would in truth have reflected no discredit on Dry den 
or Swift. If we remember that at the time when he 
accomplished this feat he had only been eighteen 
months in England, and that he was, as he informs us 

* Duvemet, * Vie de Voltaire,' p. 72. 
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in the preface, writing in a language which he was 
scarcely able to follow in conversation, his achievement 
may be fairly pronounced to be without parallel in 
linguistic triumphs.* As the work is neither generally 
known nor very accessible, we will transcribe a short 
extract from each discourse. The first essay is an 
historical sketch of the civil troubles in France between 
the accession of Francis the Second and the reconcilia- 
tion of Henry the Fourth with the Church of Eome. 
The character and position of the Protestants are thus 
• described : — 

The Protestants began then to grow numerous, and to 
be conscious of their strength. The superstition, the 
dull, ignorant knavery of the monks, the overgrown 
power of Bome, men's passions for novelty, the ambition 
of Luther and Calvin, the policy of many princes — ^all 
these had given rise and countenance to this sect, free 
indeed from superstition, but running as headlong towards 
anarchy as the Church of Bome towards tyranny. The 
Protestants had been unmercifully persecuted in France, 
but it is the ordinary effect of persecution to make 
proselytes. Their sect increased every day amidst the 
scaffolds and tortures. Conde, Coligni, the two brothers 
of Coligni, all their adherents, all who were opposed by 
the Guises, turned Protestants at once. They united 
their griefs, their vengeance, and their interests together, 
80 that a revolution both in the State and in religion was 
at hand. 

* He told Martin Sherlock that he was never able to pronounce 
the English language perfectly, but that his ear was sensitively 
alive to the harmony of the language and the poetry. — ' Letters 
from an English Traveller ' (Letter xxv.). 
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The second essay, which is a dissertation on Epic 
Poetry, and a review of the principal epic poems of 
antiquity and of modem Europe, is a piece not un- 
worthy of a place beside the best of Dryden's prefaces. 
The remarks on Virgil, Lucan, and Tasso are admirable, 
and the critique on ' Paradise Lost,' which is described 
as " the noblest work which human imagination hath 
ever attempted," gives us a higher idea of Voltaire's 
critical powers than any of his French writings. For 
the account of Camoens he is said to have been indebted 
to Colonel Martin Bladen. " I remember," says Warton . 
in his notes on the ' Dunciad ' "that CoUins the poet told 
me that [his uncle] Bladen had given to Voltaire all that 
account of Camoens inserted in his Essay on the Epic 
Poets, and that Voltaire seemed before entirely igno- 
rant of the name and character of Camoens."* Indeed 
the whole treatise well deserves attentive study. The 
purity, vigour, and elegance of the style will be at once 
evident from the following extract, which is, we may 
add, a fair average sample : — 

The greatest part of the critics have filched the rules of 
epic poetry from the books of Homer, according to the 

* Warton's * Pope,' vol. v. p. 284. Though Warton has in this 
passage confused Martin Bladen, the translator of * Caesar's Com- 
mentaries,' with Edmund Bladen, who was Collins' uncle, there is 
no reason for doubting the substantial truth of what he reports. 
That Colonel Martin Bladen had some special acquaintance with 
Spanish and Portuguese seems certain, from the fact that in 1717 he 
was offered the Envoyship Extraordinary to the Court of Spain, 
and that in his Will he leaves legacies to Dr. de Arboleda and 
Josias Luberdo. 
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custom, or rather to the weakness, of men who mistake 
commonly the beginning of an art for the principles of 
the art itself, and are apt to believe that everything must 
be by its own nature what it was when contrived at first. 
But as Homer wrote two poems of a quite different nature, 
and as the * -^neid ' of Virgil partakes of the * Hiad ' and of 
the * Odyssey,' the commentators were forced to establish 
different rules to reconcile Homer with himself, and other 
new rules again to make Virgil agree with Homer, just as 
the astronomers laboured under the necessity of adding to 
.or taking from their systems, and of bringing in con- 
centric and eccentric circles, as they discovered new 
motions in the heavens. The ignorance of the ancients 
was excusable, and their search after the unfathomable 
system of nature was to be commended, because it is 
certain that nature hath its own principles, unvariable 
and unerring, and as worthy of our search as remote from 
our conceptions. But it is not with the inventions of art 
as with the works of nature. 

If Voltaire was able after a few months' residence in 
London to produce such prose as this, it is not too 
much to say that he might with time and practice have 
taken his place among our national classics. With the 
exceptions of De Lolme and Blanco White, it may 
be doubted whether any writer to whom English was 
an acquired language has achieved so perfect a mastery 
over it. It is, however, not improbable that he obtained 
more assistance in composing these essays than his 
vanity would allow him to own. The Abb^ Desfon- 
taines asserts indeed that the essay on Epic Poetry was 
composed in French, and that it was then translated 
into English under the superintendence of Voltaire's 
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" maitre de langue."* But the testimony of that mean 
and malignant man carries little weight, and if it had 
not been partially at least confirmed by Spence we 
should have left it unnoticed. What Spence says is 
this : " Voltaire consulted Dr. Young about his essay in 
English, and begged him to correct any gross faults he 
might find in it. The Doctor set very honestly to 
work, marked the passages most liable to censure, and 
when he went to explain himself about them, Voltaire • 
could not not avoid bursting out a-laughing in his 
face." The reason of this ill-timed merriment it is not 
very easy to see : the anecdote is perhaps imperfectly 
reported. But in spite of Desfontaines and Spence, 
there can be no doubt that the Essays are what they 
pretend to be, the genuine work of Voltaire. We have 
only to turn to his English correspondence at this period 
to see' that he was quite equal to their production. The 
little book was favourably received. In the following 
year a second edition was called for, a third followed at 
no long interval, and in 1731 it reached a fourth; a 
Discourse on Tragedy, which is merely a translation of 
the French 'Discours sur la Tragedie' prefixed to 
Brutus, being added. And it long held its own. Its 
popularity is sufficiently attested by the fact that in 
1760 it was reprinted at Dublin, with a short notice 
attributed, but attributed erroneously, to Swift, who 
had of course been long dead. 

• * La Voltairomanie,' p. 46. 
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Voltaire was not the man to waste his energy on the 
production of a mere t(ywr deforce. The volume had an 
immediate practical object. That object was to prepare 
the public for the appearance of the * Henriade/ which 
was now receiving the finishing touches, and was almost 
ready for the printer. It was probably to facilitate its 
publication that he removed about this time (end of 
1727) from Wandsworth to London, where he resided, 
as the superscriptions of two of his letters show, in 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, at the sign of the White 
Peruke. Nor is Maiden Lane the only part of London 
associated with Voltaire during this period. It would 
seem that BiUiter Square is entitled to the honour of 
having once numbered him among its occupants. This 
we gather from an undated letter addressed to John 
Brinsden, Bolingbroke's confidential secretary,* in which 
Brinsden is directed to address his reply to Mr. Cavalier 
Belitery (fAc) Square, by the Royal Exchange, a request 
"which Voltaire would scarcely have made had he not 
been residing there. In Billiter Square, which is de- 
scribed by a contemporary topographer, as "a very 
handsome, open, and airy place, with good new brick 
buildings," he would be within a few paces of his 
agents, Messrs. Simon and Benezet. 

Of the many letters which were doubtless written by 
him at this time, some have been preserved. One is 
addressed to Swift, to whom he had a few months 

♦ Preserved in Colet's * Belies of Literature,* p. 70. 
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before given a letter of introduction to the Count de 
Morville. He sends him a copy of the Essays, pro- 
fesses himself a great admirer of his writings, informs 
him that the ' Henriade ' is almost ready, and asks him to 
exert his interest to procure subscribers in Ireland. In 
another letter he solicits the patronage of the Earl of 
Oxford, informing him of the distinguished part which 
one of his ancestors plays in the * Henriade/ alluding to 
his own personal acquaintance with Achilles de Harley, 
and importuning the Earl to grant him the favour of an 
interview.* With Thi&iot, on whom he relied to push 
the poem in France, he regularly corresponded. Mean- 
while popular curiosity was stimulated by successive 
advertisements in the newspapers, and in January 1728 
an elaborate pufif appeared in the columns of the leading 
literary periodical : " We hope every day," so runs the 
notice, " to see Mr. De Voltaire's ' Henriade.' He has 
greatly raised the expectations of the curious by a 
beautiful Essay he lately published upon the Civil 
Wars of France, which is the subject of his Poem, and 
upon the Epic Poets, from Homer down to Milton. As 
this gentleman seems to be thoroughly acquainted with 
all the best Poets, both ancient and modern, and judges 
so well of their beauties and faults, we have reason to 
hope that the ' Henriade ' will be a finished peformance, 
and as he writes with uncommon elegance and force in 



* Unprinted letter among the manuscripts at Longleat, for a 
copy of which I am indebted to the kindness of the librarian. 
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English, though he has been but eighteen months in 
this country, we expect to find in his poem all that 
beauty and strength of which his native language is 
capable." * 

All through the summer and winter of 1727 he 
was hard at work on the manuscript or the proofs, f 
But this was not the only task he had in hand. He 
was busy with his ' Essai sur la Poesie Epique,' which is 
not, he is careful to explain, a translation of his English 
essay, but an independent work, a work of which the 
English essay was to be regarded as the preliminary 
sketch.^ It was afterwards prefixed to the 'Henriade.' 
A comparative study of the two will show with what 
skill he adapts himself, even as a critic, to the country- 
men of Boileau and Eacine on the one hand, and to the 
countrymen of Milton and Addison on the other. 

At last the ' Henriade ' was ready. It was first an- 
nounced, in a succession of advertisements, that it 
would appear in February (1728); it was then an- 
nounced in a second succession of advertisements that 
it would appear in March, and in March it was pub- 
lished. The subscribers had at first been alarmingly 
slow in coming forward; but when the day of publica- 
tion arrived the names on the subscription list amounted 
to three hundred and forty-four ; and among the sub- 
scribers were the King, the Queen, and the heads of 

• ' Present State of the Eepublic of Letters,' vol. i. p. 88. 

t Letter to Thi^riot, dated August 1728. 

X See his English letter to Thieriot, dated 14th of June, 1727. 
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almost all the noble families connected with the Court, 
In its first fonn the poem had been dedicated to Louis 
XV. That dedication was now cancelled, and a dedi- 
cation, written in flowing English, to Queen Caroline 
was substituted. Descartes, said the poet, had inscribed 
his 'Principles* to the Princess Palatine Elizabeth, 
not because she was a princess, but because of all his 
readers she understood him best ; he too, without pre- 
suming to compare himself to Descartes, had ventured 
to lay his work at the feet of a Queen who was not 
only a patroness of all arts and sciences, but tiie best 
judge of them also. " He reminded her that an English 
Queen, the great Elizabeth, had been the pijjtectress of 
Henry IV., and by whom," he asked, " can the memory of 
Henry be so well protected as by one who so much 
resembles Elizabeth in her personal virtues ? " The 
Queen was not insensible of the honour which had 
been paid her, and the fortunate poet received a sub- 
stantial mark of the royal gratitude. It is not easy to 
determine the exact sum. Voltaire himseK states it to 
have been two thousand crowns {6cm), which would, 
supposing he means English crowns, have been equiva- 
lent to five hundred pounds sterling. Baculard says it 
was " six mille livres.." * Nor was this all. The King 
honoured him with his intimacy, and invited him to his 
private supper parties.t Goldsmith adds, but adds 

* Preface d'une Edition des CEuvres de M. de Voltaire, Long- 
champ et Wagni^re, vol. ii. p. 492. 
t Ibid, same page. 
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erroneously, that the Queen presented him with her 
portrait. A portrait of Queen Caroline Voltaire cer- 
tainly, possessed, but it was a medallion, and it came 
to him, not from the Queen herself, but through the 
hands of the Countess de la Lippe from the Queen of 
Prussia.* The poem succeeded beyond his most san- 
guine expectation. Every copy of the quarto impression 
was disposed of before the day of publication. In the 
octavo form, three editions were exhausted in less than 
three weeks, " and this I attribute," he says in a letter 
to a friend, " entirely to the happy choice of the subject, 
and not to the merit of the poem itself." Owing to the 
carelessness of Thieriot, he lost the subscription money 
due to him from France, but the sum realised in 
England was undoubtedly considerable. It has been 
variously estimated: Nicolardot, in his 'Menage et 
Finances de Voltaire,' calculates it to have been ten 
thousand francs; and that is the lowest computation. 
Baculard asserts that from the quarto edition (edition 
imprimee par souscriptions) alone the poet cleared ten 
thousand crowns. Perhaps we should not be far wrong 
if we estimated the sum, including the money received 
! from George II., at two thousand pounds sterling, 

\ Whatever it was, it formed the nucleus of the most 

I princely fortune ever yet amassed by a man of letters.t 

♦ Voltaire, * Correspondance G^ndrale,' July 22nd, 1728. 

t Carlyle (* Life of Frederick,' vol. iii. p. 220) computes Voltaire's 
annual income during his latter years to have been, according to 
the money value of the present day, about 20,0002. 
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The publication of the ' Henriade ' involved Voltaire in a 
very disagreeable controversy with two of his country- 
men. He had out of pure kindness given permission 
to one Coderc, a publisher in little Newport Street, near 
Leicester Fields, to print an edition of the poem for his 
own benefit ; of this permission Coderc made an assign- 
ment to another publisher named Prevost. Accordingly 
in March 1728, almost immediately after the appearance 
of the authentic editions, appeared in the Daily Post an 
announcement of a new issue of the ' Henriade.' It was 
printed — so it was stated — with the author's privilege, 
and to the advertisement a postscript was added to the 
efiFect that the poem now appeared for the first time 
tmcastrated and in its integrity. All that Prevost had 
really done was to substitute six bad verses, taken from 
the poem in its earlier form, for six good verses in the 
later recension. Voltaire justly annoyed at this auda- 
cious stratagem on the part of a piratical bookseller, at 
once replied by inserting a counter advertisement both 
in the Daily Post and in the Daily Journal : This is to 
give notice that I never gave any privilege to Prevost, 
but I was betrayed into such kindness for one Coderc 
as to grant him leave of printing my book for his 
own benefit, provided he should sell none before mine 
had been delivered. It is a thing unheard of that 
a bookseller dares to sell my own work in another 
manner than I have printed it and call my own edition 
castrated. The truth of the matter is that he has 
printed six bad and insignificant low lines, which were 
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not mine, printed in a former edition of • La Ligue/ and 
in the room of which there are six others a great deal 
bolder and stronger in the Henriade." * To this Provost 
replied in the columns of the same paper, defending the 
course he had taken, and flatly contradicting what Vol- 
taire asserted. The two notices continued to appear in 
the advertisement sheet of the Daily Post till the end of 
March. There can be no doubt that this controversy 
was of great service in advertising the poem. Indeed 
we are half inclined to suspect that the whole thing was 
got up' by Voltaire for that purpose. He certainly bore 
Prevost no ill-will afterwards.f The money realised 
from the sale of the * Henriade ' was the more acceptable, 
as it was sorely needed. For upwards of a year he had 
been in straightened circumstances. To live in society 
was then an expensive luxury, and the expenses were 
greatly swelled by the fees which the servants of the 
aristocracy were permitted to levy on their masters* 
guests. At no house in London did the abuse reach a 
higher pitch than at Lord Chesterfield's ; and Voltaire, 
who dined there once, was so annoyed at the imposition, 
that, on Chesterfield asking him to repeat his visit, he de- 
clined, sarcastically adding that his lordship's ordinary 
was too dear.t His wretched health had, moreover, ne- 

♦ DaUy Posty March 21, 1728. 

t For the controversy, see advertisement sheets of the Daily 
Post from March 21st to March 30th, and of the DaUy Journal 
of same date. 

X John Taylor's * Memoirs,' vol. L p. 330. 

T 
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cessitated medical attendance and thus had added greatly 
to his expenses. As early as February 1727 we find 
him complaining of these diflBiculties to Thieriot : " Vous 
savez peut-etre que les banqueroutes sans ressource 
que j'ai essuyees en Angleterre " (an allusion of course 
to his mishap with Acosta), " le retranchement de mes 
rentes, la perte de mes pensions, et les depenses que 
m'ont centres les maladies dont j'ai 6te accablo ici, 
m'ont reduit a im 6tat bien dur."* He was now 
enabled to relieve the necessities of his unfortunate 
fellow-countrymen, many of whom were assisted by 
him when he was in London, particularly one St. 
Hyacinthe-t 

When the poem was passing through the press a 
curious incident occurred. A proof-sheet of the first 
page had by some accident found its way into the 
hands of one Dadichy, a Smyrniate Greek, who was at 
that time residing as an interpreter in London, and 
who appears to have been a scholar of some pretensions. 
The poem then opened, not with the simple ringing 
verses with which it now opens, but with a series of 
verses of which the first couplet may serve as a 
specimen : — 

" Je chante les combats et ce roi g^n^reiix, 
Qui for^a les FraQ9ais k devenir heureux." 

The man whose taste had been formed on purer models 
was justly offended by this obscure and forced epigram. 

♦ * Correspondance G6n^le/ 1727. \ Duvemet, p. 72. 
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He made his way to Voltaire's residence, and abruptly 
announcing himself as the "countryman of Homer/' 
proceeded to inform him that Homer never opened his 
poems with strokes of wit and enigmas. Voltaire had 
the good sense to take the hint given him by his 
eccentric visitor, and the lines were altered into the 
lines with which all the world is familiar.* 

We have not, after a careful search, been able to find 
any notice or critique of the ' Henriade ' in journals then 
current in London. But before the year was out there 
appeared in an edition, published by a firm in Eussell 
Street, Covent Garden, some remarks which are, no 
doubt, a fair indication of the impression made by the 
poem on the mind of contemporary England. The 
writer, who writes in French, begins by observing that 
as a rule he cares little for French poetry, it lacks 
energy, and it is monotonous, but in the ' Henriade ' he 
discerns qualities which he has not discerned elsewhere 
in the verse of Frenchmen ; it is various, brilliant, and 
forcible. But he is, he says, at a loss to imderstand 
how a poet whose conception of the deity is so wise and 
noble could have selected for his hero a character so 
contemptible as Henri Quatre, who was not merely a 
Papist but a Papist " par lache interest." t He is angry 
that Voltaire should, throughout the poem, lean so 

* For this anecdote see * Henriade,* Variantes du Chant Premier. 

t *La Henriade de M'. de Voltaire.' Seconde Edition revQe, 
corrig^e et augment^e de Kemarques critiques sur cet Ouvrage. A 
Londres chez Woodman et Lyon, dans Kussel Street, Covent 
Garden, 1728. 

T 2 
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decidedly to the side of Popery ; he is still more angry 
that he should have placed on the same footing Popery 
and Protestantism, for the essence of Popery is intoler- 
ance, and the essence of Protestantism is enlightened 
toleration. " You arrived in our island," he goes on to 
say, "with a book against our religion, and we received 
you with open arms, our king and our queen presented 
you with money. I wonder," he continues, " how an 
Englishman who introduced himself to Cardinal Fleury 
with an attack on Popery would be likely to fare," 
He concludes by hoping that Voltaire will continue to 
reside in England, and he exhorts him to prepare " une 
nouveUe edition moins Papiste de la * Henriade.* " This 
critique purported to be the work of an English noble- 
man. It was in reality the work of a French refugee 
named Paget. Voltaire was greatly amused at his 
being taken for a Catholic propagandist.* "You will 
see," he writes in a letter to a friend in France, " by 
some annotations tacked to my book, and fathered 
upon an English lord, that I am here a confessor of 
Catholic religion." To this criticism he made no reply 
during his residence in England, but on its reappear- 

• And it is not less amusing to us to find him thus writing to 
P^re Porde : " Surtout, mon r^v^rend pere, je vous supplie instam- 
ment de vouloir m'instruire si j'ai parl^ de la religion comme je le 
dois; car, s'il y a sur cet article quelques expressions qui vous 
deplaisent ne doutez pas que je ne les corrige k la premiere Mition 
que Ton pourra faire encore de mon poeme. T'ambitionne votre 
estime non seulement comme auteur mais comme Chrdtien." — 
* Correspondance Ge'ndrale,' Ann^ 1728. 
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ance under another title in an edition of the 'Henriade* 
printed at the Hague he answered it. 

It was probably during his sojourn either in Maiden 
Lane or in Billiter Square that his adroitness and fluent 
mastery over our language saved him from what might 
otherwise have been an unpleasant adventure. He 
chanced one day to be strolling along the streets when 
his peculiar appearance attracted attention. A crowd 
collected, and some ribald fellow began with jeers and 
hoots to taunt him with being a Frenchman. Nothing 
is so easily excited as the passions of a rabble, and the 
passions of a rabble, when their victim is defenceless, 
rarely exhaust themselves in words. The miscreants 
were already preparing to pelt him with mud, and mud 
would no doubt have been followed with missiles of a 
more formidable kind. But Voltaire was equal to the 
crisis. Boldly confronting his assailants, he mounted 
on a stone which happened to be at hand, and began an 
oration of which the first sentence only has been 
preserved. " Brave Englishmen ! '• he cried, "Am I not 
suflBiciently imhappy in not having been bom among 
you?" How he proceeded we know not, but his 
harangue was, if we are to believe Wagnifere, so effective 
that the crowd was not merely appeased, but eager to 
carry him on their shoulders in triumph to his lodgings.* 
This was not the only occasion on which he experienced 
the rudeness with which the vulgar were in those days 

* Longchamp and Wagnidre, vol, i. p. 23. 
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accustomed to treat his countrymen. He happened to 
be taking the air on the river when one of the men in 
charge of the boat, perceiving that his passenger was a 
Frenchman, began to boast of the superior privileges 
enjoyed by English subjects ; he belonged, he said, not 
to a land of slaves but to a land of freemen. Wanning 
with his theme, the fellow concluded his offensive 
remarks by exclaiming with an oath that he would 
rather be a boatman on the Thames than an Archbishop 
in France. The sequel of the story is amusing. Within 
a few hours the man had been seized by a press-gang, 
and next day Voltaire saw him at the window of a 
prison with his legs manacled and his hand stretched 
through the bars, craving alms. "What think you 
now of a French Archbishop ? " he cried. " Ah, sir," 
replied the captive, " the abominable government have 
forced me away from my wife and children to serve in 
a king's ship, and have thrown me into prison and 
chained my feet for fear I should escape before the ship 
sails." A French gentleman who was with Voltaire at 
the time owned that he felt a malicious pleasure at see- 
ing that the English, who were so fond of taunting their 
neighbours with servitude, were in truth quite as much 
slaves themselves. " But I," adds Voltaire in one of 
those noble reflections which so often flash across his 
pages, " felt a sentiment more humane : I was grieved 
to think that there was so little liberty on the earth." * 

* See for the whole story his Letter to M***, *(Euvres Com- 
pletes' (Beuchot), vol. xxxviii. p. 22. 
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It appears from Atterbur/s * Correspondence/ that 
about the time the ' Henriade ' was published Voltaire 
had also published an Ode written in English, but of 
that Ode, after a most careful search, we have been able 
to find no trace.* 



SECTION III. 
April 1728— March 1729. 

As soon as the ' Henriade ' was off his hands he applied 
himself steadily to his History of Charles XII. In the 
composition of this delightful biography, which he 
appears to have begun as early as 1727, he was greatly 
assisted by Von Fabrice. Few men then living knew 
more of the public and private life of the great Swede 
than Fabrice, and what he knew he liberally communi- 
cated. Much useful information was derived from 
Bolingbroke and the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough. 
But Charles XII. was not the only work with which 
he was occupied. He began, prompted by Bolingbroke 
and inspired by Shakespeare and Lee, the tragedy of 
' Brutus,' the first act of which he sketched in English 
prose. We give a short specimen of the original 
draught, which the reader may find it interesting to 
compare with the corresponding passage in the French 
text as it now stands. It is the speech of Brutus in 
the second scene of the first act : — 

* See Atterbury's •Correspondence,' vol. iv. p. 114. Nicholls 
(see his note) was equally unsuccessful. 
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Brutus : Allege not ties : His (Tarqiiin's) crimes have 
broken them all. The gods themselves, whom he has 
offended, have declared against him. Which of our rights 
has he not trod upon ? True, we have sworn to be his 
subjects, but we have not sworn to be his slaves. You say 
you've seen our Senate, in humble supplianoe, pay him 
their vows. Even he himself has sworn to be our father, 
and make the people happy in his guidance. Broken 
from Ijis oaths, we are let loose from ours. Since he has 
transgressed our laws, his is the rebellion. Rome is freie 
from guilt. 

This tragedy, which he completed on his return to 
Paris, he dedicated to Bolingbroke. Mr. Parton in his 
list of Voltaire's writings enters among them an edition 
of 'Brutus,' published in London in 1727. Of that 
edition after a laborious search we can find no trace. 
It was certainly unknown to Desnoiresterres, to Beuchot, 
and to all the editors ; and — ^what is, we think, final — 
there is no mention of it in the exhaustive bibliography 
of Voltaire, just published by M. Georges Bengesco. 
Mr. Parton has, we suspect, been misled by an ambigu- 
ous paragraph at the end of the preface to the fourth 
edition of the ' Essay on Epic Poetry/ 

At Wandsworth, or possibly in London, he sketched 
also another tragedy, a tragedy which was not, how- 
ever, completed till 1734. This was ' La Mort de Cesar,' 
suggested, as we need scarcely say, by the masterpiece 
of. Shakespeare.* Meanwhile (end of 1728) he was 

♦ See * (Euvres Completes' (edit. 1877), vol. ii. note. 
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engaged in the composition of those charming Letters 
which were afterwards published in English under the 
title of ' Letters concerning the English Nation/ and in 
French under the title of ' Lettres Philosophiques.* They 
were addressed to his friend Thieriot, and under Thi6- 
riot's auspices (par les soins de Thieriot) were transla- 
ted into English. The publication of the English trans- 
lation preceded the publication of the French original. 
The first French editions appeared in 1734, but two 
editions had appeared in English during the preceding 
year, one printed in London, and the other in Dublin. 
But the indefatigable energy of Voltaire did not ex- 
haust itself in study and composition. It appears 
form Duvemet, that he attempted to open a perma- 
nent French theatre in London, and with this object 
he induced a company of Parisian actors to come over ; 
but the project met with so little encouragement that 
he was forced to abandon it, and the company went 
back almost immediately to Paris.* 

In the midst of these multifarious pursuits he had 
found time to peruse lalmost everything of note both in 
our poetry and in our prose. He began with Shake- 
speare, whose principal dramas he studied with minute 
attention, analysing the structure, the characterisation, 
the diction. His criticisms on Shakespeare are, it is 
truo, seldom cited except to be laughed at, but the 
defects of these criticisms originated neither from 

♦ Davemet, p. 72, 
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ignorance nor from inattention. His real opinion of 
Shakespeare is not to be gathered from the 'Des Theatres 
Anglais ' and from the ' Lettres a TAcademie/ but from 
the ' Lettres Philosophiques ' and from the admirable let- 
ter to Horace Walpole.* The influence of Shakespeare 
on Voltaire's own tragedies is very perceptible, and the 
extent of that influence will be at once apparent if we 
compare the plays produced before his visit to England 
with the plays produced on his return to France, if we 
compare 'CEdipe,' 'Artemise/ and * Marianne,' with 
'Brutus,' 'Eryphile,' and ' Zaire.' 'Brutus' and ' La Mort 
de Cesar* flowed not more certainly from Julius Caesar 
than ' Zaire ' from ' Othello ' ; while reminiscences of 
* Hamlet ' are unmistakable both in ' Eryphile * and in 
' Semiramis.' The first three axjts of ' Julius Csesar ' he 
subsequently translated into French, and he has in the 
' Lettres Philosophiques ' given an admirable version of 
the famous soliloquy in ' Hamlet.' Milton he studied, as 
his 'Essay on Epic Poetry' and his article on the Epopee t 
prove, with similar diligence. He had, in addition to 
' Paradise Lost,' read ' Paradise Kegained ' and ' Samson 
Agonistes,' neither of which he thought of much value. 
He was well acquainted with the poems, the dramas, 
and the essays of Dryden, and with the writings of 
Dryden's contemporaries. Garth's % ' Dispensary ' he 
carefully studied, and places above the ' Lutrin.' Even 

* Dated Ferney, July 1768. * Correspondence G^n^rale,' vol. iiv. 
t * Dictionnaire Philosophique,' article " Jilpop^." 
X Ibid, article " Burlesque," 
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such inferior poets as Oldham, Eoscommon, Dorset, 
Sheffield, Halifax, and Eochester had not escaped his 
curious eye. Eochester, indeed, he pronounced to be a 
poet of great genius ; he puts his satires on a level with 
those of Boileau, and in one of the ^Philosophical Let- 
ters * (the twenty-first) he turns a portion of the satire on 
Man into French heroics. With the poems of Denham 
he was greatly pleased ; and of Waller, whose 'Elegy on 
the Death of Cromwell,* he has translated into French 
verse, he speaks in terms of enthusiastic admiration, 
ranking him above Voiture, and observing that, "his 
serious compositions exhibit a strength and vigour 
which could not have been expected from the softness 
and fluencj^ of his other pieces." He read Otway, whom 
singularly enough he underrated, and of whose * Or- 
phan ' he has, in his ' Appel a Toutes les Nations,* given 
a sarcastic analysis. He was acquainted with Lee's 
tragedies, and he enjoyed the comedies of Wycherley, 
Vanburgh, and Congreve, on which he has left many 
just and interesting observations. Indeed he did Van- 
burgh the honour to steal from him many of the inci- 
dents, most of the characters, and the whole of the 
underplot of the 'Eelapse.' It is singular that the 
French editors who are careful to point out that 'Le 
Comte de Boursouffle Comedie Bouflfe' is merely a 
recast of 'L'Echange Comedie en trois actes,' should 
have omitted to notice that both of them are simply 
Vanburgh's play in a French dress. 

But nothing illustrates his mastery over our language 
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and his power of entering into the spirit of our litera- 
ture, even when that Kterature is most esoteric, so 
strikingly as his remarks on 'Hudibras/ "I never 
found," he says, " so much wit in any single book as 
that It is * Don Quixote* and the ' Satire M6nippee ' 
blended together." Of the opening lines he has, in 
the *Lettres Philosophiques,* given a French version, 
reproducing with extraordinary felicity both the metre 
and the spirit. "With not less pleasure he perused the 
poems of Prior. In the ' Philosophical Dictionary ' he 
devotes an article to him, and in another article he 
pauses to draw attention to the merits of * Alma.' With 
the essays and poems of Addison, whom he pronounces 
to be the best critic as well as the best writer of his age, 
he was well acquainted.* His ' Allegories ' he has imi- 
tated ;t his * Campaign ' he took as the model for ' Fonte- 
noy ; ' from his criticism on Milton he has borrowed ; and 
his ' Cato' he placed at the head of English tragedies. 
Indeed, he has gone so far as to say that the principal 
character in that drama is the "greatest that was ever 
brought upon any stage." His observations upon the 
defects of the play are less open to question, and prove 
that if he had the bad taste to prefer Addison to 
Shakespeare, he was suflSciently acquainted with the 
history of our drama to be able to point out in what 



* For his remarks on Cato, see • Dictionnaire Philosophique,' ar- 
ticle "Addison," where he gives a French version of Cato's Soliloquy. 

t See particularly the Vision in section ii. of the article on 
" Religion" in the * Philosophical Dictionary •' 
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way the appearance of *Cato' marked an era in its ^^ 



development. To the genius of Swift he paid enthu- 
siastic homage. He* owed, he said, to Swift's writings 
the love he bore to the English language. He con- 
sidered him immeasurably superior to Eabelais ; and he 
was so delighted with * Gulliver's Travels ' that he en- 
couraged his friend Thi^riot to undertake a translation 
of them into French, judiciously advising him, however, 
to confine his efforts to the first part. His own 
' Micromegas ' is largely indebted to * Gulliver.' Nor did 
his nice and discriminating appreciation end here. 
Voltaire was the first critic who drew attention to the 
peculiar merits of Swift's verses.* 

With the poems and tragedies of Thomson he was, 
as a very interesting letter to George, Lord Lyttelton, 
shows,t thoroughly conversant. "I was acquainted," 
so runs the letter, which is written in English and is 
dated Paris, May 17, 1750 (n.s.), "with Mr. Thomson 
when I stayed in England. I discovered in him a 
great genius and a great simplicity. I liked in him the 
poet and the true philosopher, I mean the lover of 
mankind. I think that without a good stock of such a 
philosophy a poet is just above a fiddler who amuses 
our ears and cannot go to our soul. I am not surprised 
your nation has done more justice to Mr. Thomson's 

* *Lettres Philosophiques,' xxiL; see, too, 'Lettres, A. S. A. 
M" Le Prince Melanges,' v. 489. 

t This letter is among the archives at Hagley, and I am indehted 
for a copy of it to the great kindness of Lord Lyttelton. 
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* Seasons ' than to his dramatic performances." As this 
letter is an interesting specimen of Voltaire's composi- 
tion nearly twenty years after he had left us, our 
readers may perhaps like to see more of it. We will, 
therefore, transcribe a few paragraphs. He is account- 
ing for the comparative indifference with which the 
English public regarded Thomson's tragedies. 

There is one kind of poetry of which the judicious 
readers and the men of taste are the proper judges. There 
is another kind, that depends on the vulgar great or 
small ; tragedy and comedy are of these last species ; they 
must be suited to the turn of mind and proportioned to 
their taste. Your nation two hundred years since is used 
to a wild scene, to a crowd of tumultuous events, to an 
Qmphatical poetry mixed with low and comical expressions, 
to a lively representation of bloody deeds, to a kind of 
horror which seems often barbarous and childish, all 
faults which never sullied the Greek, the Eoman, and the 
French stage. And give me leave to say that the taste of 
your politest countrymen differs not much in point of 
tragedy from the taste of the mob at bear gardens. 'Tis 
true we have too much of action, and the perfection of 
this art should consist in a due mixture of the French taste 
and the English energy. . . .., Mr. Thomson's tragedies 
seem to me wisely intricated and elegantly writ. They 
want perhaps some fire, and it may be that his heroes are 
neither moving nor busy enough, but taking him all in all, 
methinks he has the highest claims to the greatest esteem. 

The poetry of Pope he read and re-read with an 
admiration which occasionally expresses itself in 
hyperbole. The ' Essays on Criticism ' he preferred both 
to the masterpiece of Horace and to the * Art Poetique ' 
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of Boileau ; the * Eape of the Lock ' he considered the best 
mock heroic poem in existence ; and the ' Essay on Man/ 
which appeared about five years after he had returned, 
to France, he describes as " the most beautiful didactic 
poem — ^the most useful — the most sublime — ^that has 
ever been written in any language." * 

It would be interesting to trace the influence of 
Pope's poetry upon Voltaire's. We can here only 
pause to point out that the * Temple du Gofit' was 
undoubtedly suggested by the * Dunciad/ that the * Le 
Desastre de Lisbonne ' and the * Discourse en vers sur 
THomme ' bear the impress of the * Essay on Man/ and 
that ' La Eoi Naturelle ' was certainly modelled on it. 

At the beginning of 1729 he prepared to quit England 
for his native country. There was now, indeed, nothing 
to detain him. He had published the *Henriade '; he had 
completed his collections for the 'LettresPhilosophiques '; 
he had collected materials for the 'Siecle de Louis XIV./ ;' 
and for the History of Charles XII. ; he had made what ' 
friends he cared to make ; he had seen all he wished to 
see; and, what was of equal importance to him, he 
had made money. But it would be doing him great in- 
justice to suppose that the only ties which bound him 
to England were ties of self-interest. He had become 
sincerely attached to the country and to the people. 

• See too * ParalUle D'Horace, de Boileau, et de Pope,' where he 
says of the Essay, " Jamais vers ne formerent tant de grandes id^s 
en si peu de paroles.' — 'Melanges/ iiL 224. See, too, 'Lettres 
Philoflophiques/ xxii. 
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" Had I not been obliged," he said in a letter to Thieriot, 
" to look after my affairs in France, depend upon it I 
would have spent the rest of my days in London." 
And again many years afterwturds he wrote in a letter 
to his friend Keate : " Had I not fixed the seat of my 
retreat in the free comer of Geneva I would certainly 
live in the free corner of England. I have been for 
thirty years the disciple of your ways of thinking.* 
The kindness and hospitality which he received he 
never forgot, and he took every opportunity of repaying 
it. To be an Englishman was always a certain passport 
to his courteous consideration. When in 1776 Martin 
Sherlock visited him at Femey he found the old man, 
then in his eighty-third year, still full of his visit to 
England. He had had the garden laid out in the English 
fashion : the books with which he was surrounded were 
the English classics, the subject to which he persistently 
. directed the conversation was the English n&tion f 

His departure from England is said to have been 
hastened by a quarrel with his bookseller Prevost ; and 
a story was afterwards circulated by Desfontaines, that, ' 
previous to his departure, he was severely cudgelled by 
an infuriated member of the trade — for what reason, 
and under what circumstances, is not recorded.^ How- 



• Voltaire to Keate, Jan. 16th, 1760, British Mus. Addit. MSS. 
30,991. 

t * Letters from an English Traveller ' (Letter xxiv). 

X See *La Voltairomanie,' p. 37, and cf, Desnoiresterre, *La 
Jeunesse de Voltaire,' p. 397. 
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ever this may be, it seems clear that he had either done 
or said something which had made him enemies : there 
was certainly an impression in the minds of some that 
he quitted England under a cloud. In a notice of the 
History of Charles XII. in the * Gentleman's Magazine ' 
for May 1732, the writer asserts that " Mr. Voltaire en- 
riched himself with our contributions and behaved so 
ill that he was refused admittance into those noblemen's 
and gentlemen's families in which he had been received 
with great favour and distinction. He left England 
full of resentment, and wrote the King of Sweden's Life 
to abuse this nation and the Hanoverian family." The 
latter statement is, as we need scarcely say, quite 
untrue: the former statement is as plainly a gross 
exaggeration. A very disgraceful story connected with 
his departure from England appeared some years later 
in the columns of the same periodical.* It is there 
stated that Peterborough wishing to have a certain work 
written had commissioned Voltaire, then his guest, to 
do it, and had supplied him from time to time with the 
money necessary to defray the expenses of publication. 
But these sums, instead of paying them over to the 
publisher, who had, on the strength of the first instal- 
ment, put a portion of the work into type, Voltaire 
appropriated to his own use. He then proceeded to 
play a double game. He told the publisher, who for 

* See a letter to the Editor of the 'Gentleman's Magazine,' vol. 
IxviL part iL p. 820, se^^.y signed E. L. B., in the number for 
October 1797. 

U 
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want of funds had stopped the press, that Peterborough 
would advance nothing further till the book was out. 
To Peterborough, on the other hand, he accounted for 
the delay in publication by attributing it to the dilato- 
riness of the publisher. At last the publisher, justly 
considering that he had been treated very hardly, 
determined to apply to Peterborough himself. With 
this object he had an interview with him at Parson's 
Green. AU was explained. The Earl, so far from 
being guilty of the injustice and meanness attributed 
to him by Voltaire, had regularly advanced the 
money required, as Voltaire had regularly retained 
it. Peterborough's rage knew no bounds. He drew 
his sword and rushed at his treacherous guest, who 
happened to come up in the course of the interview, 
and it was only by a precipitate flight that Voltaire 
escaped mortal injury. That night he concealed him- 
self in a neighbouring village. Next day he returned 
to London and almost immediately afterwards he left 
England for the continent. This story no one would 
wish to believe, and there is happily strong reason for 
doubting its truth. In the first place, it did not appear 
till nearly seventy years after the supposed event. It is 
related by an anonymous writer, on anonymous autho- 
rity, and it appears in a letter obviously animated with 
the most violent hostility to Voltaire. Nor is there, so 
far as we know, any allusion to it elsewhere. 

Before setting out he went down to Twickenham, to 
have a final interview with Pope. "I am. come," he 
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said, "to bid farewell to a man who never treated me 
seriously from the first hour of my acquaintance with 
him to the present moment." To this, Pope — who as 
soon as Voltaire's back was turned acknowledged the 
justice of the remark — ^probably replied with evasive 
politeness, or with an emphatic assurance to the con- 
trary ; for it is certain that in none of Voltaire's subse- 
quent writings are there any indications either of un- 
friendliness or ill-will towards him. And it is equally 
certain that, had he quitted Pope under the impression 
that he had been ill-treated by him, his vengeance would 
have been sure, prompt, and signal.* 

The exact date of Voltaire's departure from England 
we have not been able to discover. We may, however, 
conjecture with some certainty that it took place during 
the second or third week in March, 1729 (n.s.). In a 
letter to Thieriot dated — but without the month — 1729, 
he says that he hopes to be in Paris about the 15 th of 
March. In another letter to Thieriot, dated the 10th of 
March, 1729, he writes : " In all likelihood I shall stay 
at St. Germaine and there I intend to arrive before the 
15th. On the 25th of March he was certainly at Saint 
Germaincf It is probable, then, that he left Eng- 

* The authority for this is Owen Euflfhead (* Life of Pope,' p. 165), 
who almost certainly had the anecdote, which was communicated 
by Pope himself, from Warburton. 

t In his Correspondence, (vol. i. of the last edition, of the * (Euvres 
Completes,') there is a letter to Thieriot, dated from Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye, March 2nd, 1729, a date which, as the letter of March lOth 
proves, is certainly erroneous. 

U 2 
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land between the 10th and the 20th of March, 1729 
(N.S.). The time, therefore, spent by Voltaire in England 
was, deducting a month for his short visit to France in 
the summer of 1726, about two years and eight months, 
and not, as Carlyle and others erroneously assert, two 
years. 
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" TFe owe to Voltaire the famom story of the falling 
oppZ^."— Page 246. 

The history of the preservation of this anecdote is 
interesting, and it may be well perhaps for me to 
justify what is asserted in the text, that we owe its 
preservation to Voltaire. It is not, so far as I can 
discover, to be found in any publication antecedent 
to the 'Lettres sur les Anglais/ It is not mentioned 
by Newton's friend Whiston in his * Sir Isaac Newton's 
Mathematical Philosophy More Easily Demonstrated,' 
published in 1716. Nor is it mentioned by Fontenelle 
in his Eloge of Newton delivered in 1727, and inserted 
in the following year in the * Histoire de TAcademie 
des Sciences,' nor in the ' Life of Sir Isaac Newton,' 
published in London in 1728. It is not recorded by 
Henry Pemberton in his 'View of Newton's Philo- 
sophy,' 1728, though Pemberton does record that 
Newton was sitting in a garden when the first notion 
of his great theory occurred to him. Pemberton's 
words are : " The first thoughts which gave rise to his 
* Principia ' he had when he retired from Cambridge in 
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1666 on account of the Plague. As he sate alone in a 
garden, he fell into a speculation on the power of 
gravity." It would seem, too, that the story was not 
known to Newton's intimate friend. Dr. Stukely, for 
Stukely says nothing about it in his long letter to Dr. 
Mead (printed in Turner's Collections for the History 
of Grantham), written just after the philosopher's death, 
and containing many particulars about Newton's life 
and studies. But it was apparently known to Martin 
Folkes, then Fellow, and subsequently President of the 
Eoyal Society, and by him communicated to Eobert 
Green, who in his * Miscellanea Qusedam Philosophical 
appended to his * Principles of the Philosophy of the 
Expansive and Constructive Forces,' published in 1727, 
thus obscurely, or rather enigmatically, alludes to it 
(p. 972) : " Quae sententia — i.e., the doctrine of gravita- 
tion— originem duxit, uti omnis, ut fertur, cognitio 
nostra, a Pomo; id quod accepi ab iugeniosissimo 
at doctissimo viro . . . Martino Folkes Armigero 
Eegise vero Societatia socio meritissimo." But it was 
first recorded in the form in which Voltaire gives it 
by John Conduit, a very intimate friend of Newton, 
and the husband of his niece, who in 1727 drew up a 
number of notes containing particulars of Newton's 
life for the use of Fontenelle, then engaged in preparing 
his Eloge. Fontenelle, however, made no use of the 
anecdote, and Conduit's notes remained in manuscript 
till 1806, when they were printed by Edmund Turner 
in his Collections for the History of Grantham (p. 160). 
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Conduit's words are: "In the yeax 1665, when he 
retired to his own estate on account of the Plague, he 
first thought of his system of gravitation, which he did 
upon observing «ui apple fall fix)m a trea" Voltaire's 
first account is in the fifteenth of the 'Lettres sur 
les Anglais,' published in 1733 or possibly earlier, 
and it runs thus : " S'^tant retir6 en 1666 a la campagne 
pres de Cambridge, un jour qu'il se promenait dans son 
jardin et qu'il voyait des fruits tomber d'un arbre, il 
se laissa aller a une meditation profonde sur cette 
pesanteur, dont tons les philosophes ont cherch6 si 
longtemps la cause en vain." Eclating the anecdote 
afterwards in his 'Elements de la Fhilosophie de 
Newton,' part iii. chap, iii., he gives his authority: 
" Un jour en I'ann^ 1666 Newton retira a. la campagne, 
et voyant tomber des fruits d'un arbre, d ce que m'a 
contS sa niece Madame Conduit, se laissa aller," &c. It 
is satisfactory, therefore, to know that the anecdote 
rests on the best authority, that, namely, of Newton's 
favourite disciple and of the niece who lived with him, 
as it is interesting to know that Voltaire was the first 
to give it to the world. 
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Abbabtes, Duke of, annonnoes snc* 
cession to Spanish monarchy, 33 

Addison, Joseph, Voltaiie's opinion 
of, 283 

Akenside, Mark, his indebtedness to 
Bolingbroke, 17; writes against 
Walpole, 1C2 

Alari, correspondence with Boling- 
broke, 10 

Amhurst, Nicholas, his abilities and 
antecedents, 162; Editor of 
'Craftsman,* 163 

Anne, Queen, her accession to the 
throne, 40 ; dislike to Godolphin 
and to his Ministry, 47; dis- 
courtesy to Grodolphin, 53 ; opens 
Parliament, 82; is only condi- 
tionally averse to the Pretender, 
84; has an apoplectic fit, 88; 
dies, 90 

Arbuthnot, Dr., writes for peace 
being signed, 68 

Arouet, Francois (vide Voltaire). 

Atterbury, Francis, writes for peace 
being signed, 68;. is in favour 
of appealing to nation and declar- 
ing open war with Hanover, 95 ; 
meets Bolingbroke when going 
into«xile, 144 

Aubigny, designer of ch&teau Ghan- 
taloup, 196 



Bacon (Lord Verulam) : Voltaire's 

knowledge of his writings, 260 
Bathurst, Lord : * Letter on the true 
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use of Study and Retirement,' by 
Bolingbroke, addressed to, 199 

Beaufort, Duke of, congratulating 
Queen Anne, 55 

Bengesoo, George, bibliographer of 
Voltaire, 280 

Berkeley, Dr. George, Voltaire's 
opinion of, 260 

Bemdorf, Count, favourite of King 
Geo. n., 145 

Bemi^res, Madame de, Voltaire*s 
letter to, 242 

Berwick, Marshal: interview with 
Bolingbroke at Paris, 106 ; testi- 
mony in Bolingbroke's favour, 126 

Be^^res, Mademoiselle, Voltaire's 
letter to, 240-241 

Bladen, Colonel Martin, furnishes 
Voltaire with information regard- 
ing Camoens, 264 

Blaitbwayte, Mr., resigns office as 
Secretaiy of War, 44 

Bolingbroke, Lord Viscount, charac- 
teristics of, 6-15 ; as an orator, 
15-61 : his influence on English 
literature, 16; on foreign litera- 
ture, 17 ; on politics of his time, 
18; ancestry and lineage, 18; 
birth at Battersea, 21; early 
education, 21-22 ; honorary doc- 
tor, Oxford, 23 ; familiarity with 
classics, 24 ; riotous youth, 25-27; 
erotic poeby, 27 ; Continental 
tour, 27-28 ; stay in Paris, con- 
nection with English embassy, 
28; indifferent poetry, ♦&. ; Early 
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profligacy, 29; marries Frances 
Winchescombe, SO ; enters Parlia- 
ment, 31; guiding motives, 38; 
assists Hodges in bringing in bill 
for further Security of Protestant 
Suocession, 40; introduces bill 
against Occasional Conformity, 
43; sits on Commission against 
Halifax, t6.; opposes Robert Wal- 
pole, i5. ; Secretary of War, 44 ; 
owing to Marlborough's influence, 
45; is a party to Harley's in- 
trigues while holding oflBce under 
6(^olpbin, 47; resigns his seat 
in Cabinet, 48; devotes himself 
to literary pursuits, 50; is ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for 
Northern Department, 54; his 
prospects as such, 56 ; his policy 
and double-dealing, 57; publishes 
a pamphlet inscribed, * A Letter 
to the Examiner,' 58; rises into 
eminence and aims at Premier- 
ship, 66; intrigues with France 
with a view of concluding peace, 
67; virtually directs affairs and 
creates twelve new peers, 71 ; 
preliminaries of Treaty of Utrecht, 
73; abandons Allies to vengeance 
of Louis XIV., 74; is created 
YlBOount of Bolingbroke, i5. ; his 
growing aversion to Oxford, 75 ; 
his being sent on a mission to 
France, «&.; his triumphant 
reception there, 75 ; is betrayed 
by an adventuress, 76 ; by his 
damaged reputation, t&. ; super- 
seded by the Earl of Dartmouth, 
77; resumes his duties as Secre- 
taiy of State and signs peace of 
Utrecht, eb. ; keeping his treach- 
ery to the Allies, 79; public 
feeling growing against him, 
80-81; determines to seize the 
reins of Government, 84; his pros- 
pects to that effect, 85 ; draws up 
the Schism bill, 86 ; his growing 
antagonism to Oxford, t&. ; feasts 
the chiefs of the Whig party, 87 ; 



BOLINGBBOEIS. 

gives friendly assurance to Gaul- 
tier, t&. ; difficulties of his posi- 
tion, 88 ; collapse of his schemes, 
90 ; his position at death of Queen 
Anne, 95; his policy in conse- 
quence of this event, 96-97 ; offers 
his services to the Elector, 98; 
dismissed &om his post as Sec- 
retary of State, 99; is refused 
admittance to the King, i&. ; 
moves an amended address in 
defence of his late policy, 101 ; 
is being charged by Walpole, t6.; 
flees the country and retires to 
France, 103 ; letter to his father 
and to Lord Lansdowne, 104 ; Iq* 
consistency of his explanations, 
106 ; puts himself into communis 
cation with the English embassy 
at Paris, i&. ; opens secret nego- 
oiations with the Pretender, i6. ; 
retires to Dauphine, i&.; outlawed, 
110; allies himself with the 
Jacobites and becomes their 
leader, 112; his interview with 
the Pretender, 114 ; proceeds to 
Paris, 115 ; endeavours to form a 
Jacobite ministry, t&. ; but finds 
his efforts unavailing, 117; sets 
about organising Jacobite move- 
ment both in England and abroad, 
118-120 ; meets with reverses and 
disappointments, 122-126 ; cal- 
umniated by the Jacobite clique, 
126 ; accused by the Earl of Mar, 
and by Ormond, 127 ; is rudely 
dismissed from his post by the 
Chevalier, ih. ; is being sounded 
by Lord Stair, 128 ; expresses his 
desire to be pardoned and to re- 
turn to England, 129; mingles 
in the social life of French aris- 
tocracy, 130 ; engages in literary 
pursuits, 131; writes the * Re- 
flections on Exile' and the *• Letter 
tg^Sij-^WiUiflm^WjDdh^m,' 131; 
accused of crimes towards the 
Jacobite party in the *• Letter from 
Avignon,' 132; meets with the 
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Marquise de Villette, 134 ; mar* 
riea her at Aix-WChapelle, 135 ; 
speculates in the Mississippi 
scheme, «b.; remoTes with his 
wife to La iSdurce, 136 ; Studies 
at La Source, 136; * Letters to 
Pouilly,* a 'Treatise on the 
Limits of Human Knowledge,* 
the * Reflections on Innate Moral 
Principles,' etc., 1^7; reputa- 
tion of Archbishop Tillotson, 
i&. ; conversational powers, 138 
intercourse with Voltaire, 139 
influence on Voltaire, 140 
interview with Lord Polwarth, 
134 ; solicits the intervention of 
Du Bois and of the Duke of 
Orleans, i&. ; return to England, 
144 ; meets Atterbury going into 
exile, t&. ; arrives in London, t&. ; 
endeavours to secure the reversal 
of his Bill of Attainder, 144-148 ; 
starts for Aix-la-Chapelle, but 
meets with no success, 147 ; pro- 
ceeds to Paris and finds himself 
in dilemma, t&. ; offers his media- 
tion at the French Court to Wal- 
pole, 148 ; returns to La Source, 
150 ; is restored to his civil 
rights, 151 ; his double Hfe, 151- 
152; influence on contemporary 
politics, 155-156; his exaspera- 
tion against Walpole and causes 
of same, 160 ; is organising the 
Opposition against the Walpole 
Government, 161; starts the 
journal, the * Craftsman,' 163; 
publishes in same, under the title, 
the "Occasional Writer," three 
papers, against Walpole, 164 ; at 
the same time is intriguing at the 
Court, 165 ; solicits an interview 
with the King, t&. ; but is un- 
successful, 166; factious opposi- 
.tion to the Walpole Gtovemment, 
169-171 ; determines to appeal to 
the people, 171; inflaming the 
populace against Walpole, 172 ; 
directing all the movements of 
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the Omxwition, 178 ; contributes 
the " Vision of Camelick," to the 
* Craftsman,' ' t&. ; publishes in 
same " the Case of Dunkirk con- 
sidered," 179 ; * Remarks on the 
History of England,' %h,\ is 
creating a deep impression on the 
public mind, 181 ; writes on 
*The policy of the Athenians,' 
ib.\ publishes his * Dissertation 
upon Parties,' 182; writes with 
a view of obliterating party 
prejudice, 184; is engaged in 
beaotifying his country residence 
atDawley, 185; letter to Swift, 
186; his hospitality to English 
friends and to Voltaire, 187 ; his 
friendship with Pope, 188; in- 
fluence on Pope, 192-194 ; leaves 
England, 194; reason therefor, 
194-195; resides first in Paris> 
196 ; afterwards in Touraine, i&. ; 
begins the * Letters on the Study 
of History,' 197; writes the 
'Letter on the Spirit of Patri- 
otism,' 199 ; returns to England, 
200; stands high in the &vour 
of the Prince of Wales, 201; 
assiduously courts him, 203 ; his 
motive for doing so, 204 ; writes, 
t he 'Patriot K ingJ and tliereby 
^eatly "influences the younger 
school of politicians, 207 ; writes 
the ' Dissertation on the State of 
Parties at the accession of Geo. I.,' 
208 ; also the ' Reflections on the 
Present state of the Nation,' t5.; 
leaves England again for France, 
209; returns to And himself 
bafQed, t6. ; his treachery to Pope, 
211-213 ; his misanthropy, 214 ; 
his waning influence, t6. ; Death 
of his wife, i&. ; his isolation and 
growing illness, 215 ; his death, 
216 ; review of his philosophical 
works, 217-223 ; Summary of his 
character, 223 
Bothmar, Count, protests against 
the 'peace being signed, 67 ; oir- 
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oiilates a report viih a view of 
thsowing the Tories off the track, 
98; favourite of George I., 145 

Bourbon, Duke of, asgumeg the 
reins of Gk)yemment in France,147 

Boyle, Mr., resigns his seat in the 
Cabinet, 54 

Brooke, Henry, his literary indebted- 
ness to BoUngbroke, 17 

Brinsden, John, Bolingbroke*s Seo- 
retary, 243 

Broome, Major, his acquaintance 
with Voltaire, 243 (footnote) 

Burgess, Daniel, tutor of BoUng- 
broke, 22 

Burke, Edmund, his literary in- 
debtedness to Bolingbroke, 16 

Burnet, Gilbert, his opinion of 
Harley, 66; writes against the 
peace being signed, 68 ; his prog- 
nostication to the Queen, t&. 

Bute, Marquis of, influenced by the 
* Patriot King,' 205 

Butler, Samuel, his^Hudibras' eulo- 
gised by Voltaire, 283 ; Versions 
from,*. 

Buys (Dutch ambassador) protests 
against the peace being signed, 67 

Oamoens, Luis de, Voltaire's oriti- 
citim of, 264 

C^anella, Salvatore, bearing testi- 
mony to the influence of Boling- 
broke's writings on Italian litera- 
ture, 17 

Caroline, Queen, thwarts the plans 
of the Opposition, 168; Dedica- 
tion of < Henriade ' to, 269 

Carlyle, Thomas, his hopelessness 
as to gathering information about 
Voltaire's stay in England, 228 ; 
his errors, «&. (footnote) 

Carteret, Lord, instrumental in ob- 
taining a pardon for Bolingbroke, 
143; his influence at Court and 
in Government circles, 145; 
his power declining, 146; is in 
coalition with Newcastle and 
Hardwicke, 209 . 
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Catalans shameftilly abandoned by 
Bolingbroke, 79 

Charles, Archduke of Austria, even- 
tual successor to Spanish monar- 
chy, 34 

Chftteauneuf (author of *LeB Di- 
vorces Anglais *), 249 

Chesterfield, Lord, opinion of, on 
Bolingbroke, 7 ; opinion of Boling- 
broke's elocutionary powers, 140 ; 
satrapian habits at the house of, 
not suiting Voltaire, 273 

Chetwood, History of Stage quoted, 
240 

Christie, W. D., 13 

Churchill, Charles, his literary in- 
debtedness to Bolingbroke, 17 

Cibber, Colley, 240 

Clarke, Samuel, denounced by Bo- 
lingbroke, 218; highly appre- 
ciated by Voltaire, 258 

Coderc, Piracy of the *Henriade,' 271 

Colet, * Belies of Literature* quoted, 
243-267 

Collins, William, his indebtedness 
to Bolingbroke, 17; gives evidence 
as to Col. Martin Bladen, 264 

Collins, Anthony, 261 

Condorcet, his opinion on Voltaire's 
stay in England, 227 

Conduit, Mrs., 246 

Conduit, John, 293 (note) 

Congreve, William, his acquain- 
tance with Voltaire, 246-247 

Cooke, Wingrove, au^or of a bio- 
graphy of Bolingbroke, 5 ; id. of 
a * History of Parties,' i&. ; is not 
sufficiently aware of the influence 
Bolingbroke had on the intellec- 
tual activity of his age, 94-95 

Combury, Lord: 'Letters on the 
study of History,' addressed to, 
by Bolingbroke, 197 

Couvreur, Adrienne de, 256 

Cowper, Earl of, declines to ent^ 
Harley's Ministry, 54 ; reads the 
King's speech, 100 

Coxe, Archdeacon, testifles to Bo- 
lingbroke's skill in plodding, 
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CUDWORTH. 

149 ; author of * Memoirs of Ho- 
ratio Lord Walpole/ 16. ; reason 
he assijpis for the sudden depar- 
ture of Bolingbroke from Eng- 
land, 194 

Gudworth, Balph, denounced by 
Bolingbroke, 218; studied by 
Voltaure, 260 

Cyprian, Saint, denounced by Bo* 
lingbroke, 218 

Dadiohy suggests an alteration of 
the opening lines of the'Henriade ' 
to Voltaire, 274 

Darlington, Countess of, 145 

Dartmouth, Earl of, supersedes Bo- 
lingbroke, 77 

Davenant, Charles, solicited by 
Harley, 59 

De Foe, Daniel, 16 ; supports Har- 
ley, 58 

Denham, Sir John, 282 

Desfontaines, Abbe, libels on Vol- 
taire, 265 

Desnoiresterres, his diligent in- 
quiries respecting Voltaire's stay 
in England, 228-229 

Dodington, Bubb, Secretary of 
Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales, 
202 ; is a Maacenas of men of let- 
ters and friend of Voltaire, 234 

Dryden, John, his influence on 
English literature, 16; first ac- 
quaintance with Bolingbroke, 27; 
opinion passed on by Voltaire, 282 

Du Bois, solidited by Bolingbroke 
to secure him a pardon, 143 

Dunoquet, host of Voltaire at Calais, 
229 

Dunton, John, writes against the 
Peace of Utrecht, 68 

Duvemet, biographer of Voltaire, 
280 

EusBBiuB, denounced by Boling- 
broke, 218 

Falkener, Sir Everard, intercourse 
with Voltaire, 235; his career, 
character and death, 235-236 



GUISCARD. 

Fenton, Elijah, patronised by 
Bolingbroke, 8 

Ferriole, Madame de, correspon- 
dence with Voltaire, 229, 230, 251 

Fielding, Henry, prepares to re- 
fute Bolingbroke*s philosophical 
writings, 216 

Gallas, De, is being forbidden the 
Court, 67 

Gal way, Earl of, supported by 
the Whigs, 62 

Gaultier, Abb^ his interview with 
Bolingbroke, 87 

G^, John, his acquaintance with 
Voltairo, 246 

George I. landing at Greenwich, 
99; espouses the cause of the 
Whigs, 100 ; grants an interview 
to Bolingbroke, 166 ; departs for 
Hanover and dies there, 167; 
George H., Bolingbroke's inter- 
view with, 166 

Gibbon, Edward, his literary in- 
debtedness to Bolingbroke, 17 

Gloucester, Duke of, death of, 34 

Glover, Bichard, his literary in- 
debtedness to Bolingbroke, 17 

Godolphin, Earl of, flrst Lord of 
the Treasury, 35 ; . character and 
antecedents of, 41 ; policy of, 42- 
43; his downfall,' 50 ; review of 
his administration and deserving 
traits of same, 50 ; reasons of its 
collapse, 52 

Gk>ld8mith, Oliver, biography of 
Bolingbroke, 4; his literary in- 
debtedness to Bolingbroke, 16; 
his statement about ttie publica- 
tion of the * Henriade,' 270 

Green, Bobert, quoted, 293 (note) 

Greg, scandal of, 48 

Grimoard, General, author of * Essai 
Historique,' 4 ; reasons which he 
assigns for sudden departure of 
Bolingbroke &om England, 194 

Guisccurd, Antoine de, character and 
antecedents of, 63 ; acquaintance 
with St. John, 64 ; stabs Harley 
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in a surreptitious assault, tZ>.; 
motives therefor, 65 

Halifax, Earl of, declines to enter 
Barley's Ministry, 54 

Hanmer, Sir T., author of the Bep- 
resentation, 72 ; moves an ad- 
journment of the consideration of 
WaJpole's report, 110 

Harcourt, Sir Simon, is ignored by 
the King, 99 

Hardwicke, Earl ot his corre- 
spondence with Bolingbroke, 10 

Harley, Bobert (vtde Oxford, Earl 
of). 

Harley, Thomas, his arrest, 108 

Harlington, Lady, promise given 
by Bolingbroke to, 213 (footnote) 

Hedges, Sir Thomas, appointed 
Secretary of State, 35 ; removed 
from Ministry, 46 

Hervey, Lord, his Memoirs, 177 
(footnote) ; Friendship with Vol- 
taire, 249 

Hervey, Lady, poetry dedicated to, 
by Voltaire, 248 

Hill, Aaron, opinion passed on by 
Bolingbroke, 8 

Hobbes Thomas, studied by Vol- 
taire, 260 

Hooker, Bichard, his influence on 
English literature, 16 

Howi^, Leonard, 260 

Howard, Mrs., favourite of the 
Prince of Wales, 165 ; powerless 
to assist Bolingbroke after the 
death of the King, 168 

Hume, David, his indebtedness to 
Bolingbroke, 16 

ISOCRATES, 13 

James, H., death at St. Germains, 39 
James, the Pretender, character of, 
111; his interview with Boling- 
broke, 113 ; dallies at Saint Malo, 
124 ; hurries off to Scotland, ife. ; 
dismisses Bolingbroke, 127 
Jersey, Earl of, retirement from 
Secretaryship of State (1700), 35 ; 



MAyroN. 

resigns his seat in the Ministry 

(anno 1702), 44 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, conformity 

of his political opinions with 

those of Bolingbroke, 205 
Junius, his literary indebtedness to 

Bolingbroke, 16 

Keatb, George, 287 

Kendal, Duchess of, her animosity 
against Walpole, 165 ; is patron- 
ising Bolingorokey^. 

Lansdownb, Lord, written to by 

Bolingbroke, 104 
Leibnitz, G. W. De, denounced by 

Bolingbroke, 218 
Lepel, Molly, wde Hervey, Lady. 
Lewis, Erasmus, letter to Swift, 

anent Bolingbroke's fitness for 

the post of Prime Minister, 88 
Lewis (Frederick Prince of Wales) at 

open war with his father, 201; 

his character and temper, 201- 

203; half-reconciled with the 

King, 209 
Locke, John, Voltaire's admiration 

for, 259-260 
Louis XIV. (King of France), sym- 
pathy with the Jacobite cause, 

117; his death, 120 
Lovat, Simon Lord, 235 
Lyttelton, Lord, * Letter on the 

Spirit of Patriotism ' inscribed to, 

by Bolingbroke, 199 

Macaulay, Lord, his literary in- 
debtedness to Bolingbroke, 16 

Macknight, Thomas, author of Life 
of Bolingbroke, 5 ; not suflfioiently 
aware of the influence Boling- 
broke had on the intellectual 
activity of his age, 94-95 

Mallet, David, under-secretary of 
Frederick Lewis (Prince of 
Wales), 202; biographer of 
Bolingbroke, 3; his mercenary 
and unscrupulous conduct t(>- 
wards him, 213 

Manton, Dr., author of a hundred 
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MAB. 

and mnety sermons on the 119th 
psalm, 22 

Mar, Earl of; reoeives instruotions 
from Boling:broke, 123; but has 
already anticipated them, 124; 
accuses Bolingoroke of incapacity 
and negligence, 127 

Marlborough, Duke of, 8 ; military 
operations on the Mouse, 41; 
assists Bolingbroke, 45 ; opposed 
to SacheverePs impeachment, 51 ; 
his inordinate ambition, 53; 
arrives in England, 61; interviews 
with Bolingbroke, 61; arrives 
from the Hague and takes coun- 
sel with the Chiefs of the Oppo- 
sition, 68; delivers impressive 
speech in Parliament, 69-70 ; is 
removed from command, 71 ; 
joins the Jacobite movement, 119 

Marlborough, Duchess of, opinion 
held by, of Robert Harley, 36 ; is 
forbidden the Court, 62 ; is sought 
after by Voltaire, 247 ; who is in- 
vited to draw up her Memoirs, 
247-248 

Masham, Mrs., her influence on 
Queen Anne, 52; becomes a 
favourite at Court, 61 

Matignon, Marquis de, advances 
money to Bolingbroke, 195 

Mesnager, arranges preliminaries 
of peace, 69 ; his suite engages 
in a contest with the suite of van 
Bechtberen, Holland, 77 

Milton, John, not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by Voltaire, 244-245 ; dili- 
gently perused by Voltaire, 282 

Montague, Earl of, attack on, 33 

Montesquieu, de, his literary in- 
debtedness to Bolingbroke, 17; 
gives account of debate in Parlia- 
ment, t.e. Dunkerque fortiflca- 
' tions, 173 

Morgan, accessary to Bolingbroke's 
escape from England, 103 

Morville, Count de, recommends 
Voltaire to Horace Walpole the 
elder, 342 



OXFORD. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his death com- 
mented on by Voltaire, 246 ; Vol- 
taire's anecdotes of, f&. The fall- 
ing apple, 293 (note) 

Nicolerdot, Estimate of Voltaire's 
gain by the * Henriade,* 271 

Nottingham, Earl of; disagrees with 
his Ministerial colleagues, 44; 
hands in his resignation, i&. ; con- 
sents to move resolution against 
peace, 68 ; does so in Parliunent, 



Oldfield, Anne, 255 

Oldmixon, John, writes against 
peace being signed, 68 

Oiford, Earl of, mquiry into the 
administration of, 33 

Orleans (Duke of),Regent of Prance, 
undecided attitude in Jacobite 
movement, 122; is solicited b^ 
Bolingbroke for pardon by Eng- 
lish Government, 143 ; death, 147 

Ormond, Duke of, ignored by King, 
99 ; deserts his post as lieutenant 
Jacobite movement, 120; sails 
for Devonshire, 124 

Orsini, Princess, supervising con- 
struction chateau Chantaloup, 196 

Otway, Thomas, 282 

Oxford, Earl of, antecedents, phy- 
sique, characteristics, 36-37; is 
appointed Lord Treasurer (?) in 
Godolphin's Ministry, 44; his 
intrigues while holding office, 47 ; 
is removed from office, 48 ; in- 
fluences Queen Anne against the 
Whigs, 52; is appointed Chaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 54 ; hires 
the Press, 58 ; is confronted by 
the feeling of the extreme Tories, 
63 ; falls ill, t&. ; is wounded by 
Antoine de Guiscard's dastardly 
assault, 64 ; reaps the benetit of 
it through enhanced popularity 
and royal favour, 65 ; organises a 
Committee to inquire into expen- 
diture of Godolphin Ministrv, 
•&.; withdraws seals of State 
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PABTON. 

from Bolingbroke and oonfera 
them on Earl of Dartmouth, 76 ; 
becomes more and more irresolute, 
82 ; is removed from office, 87 ; is 
openly insulted by King, 99 

Pabton, biographer of Voltaire, 

229; enoneously attributes to 

Voltaire an English edition of 

Brutus, 279 

Patrick, Dr., author of * Mensa Mys- 

tica/ 21 
Pelham, Henry, quoted, 167 
Pemberton, Dr. Henry, Voltaire's 
acquaintance with, 258; assists 
Voltaire in studying Newton, t6. 
Peterborough, Earl, supported by 
Tories, 62 ; host of Voltaire, 243 ; 
Voltaire's treachery to, 289- 
290 
Philip, King of Spain, claims right 
of succession to the throne of 
France, 121 
Philips, John, poet and student of 

Christ Church,.23 
Pitt, William, opinion of, on Bo- 
linghroke's eloquence, 8; liter- 
ary indebtedness to Bolingbroke, 
16 
Pitt, Andrew, the Quaker; Vol- 
taire's acquaintance with, 253; 
written to by Voltaire re 'Alci- 
phron.' 
Platen, Countess of, &T0urito at 

Court, 145 
Polwartfa, Lord, solicited by Boling- 
broke with view of obtaining par- 
don, 143 
Pope, Alexander, correspondence 
with Bolingbroke, 10 ; perfidious 
treatment at the hand of B. i&. ; 
his literary indebtedness to B., 
17; his attachment to Boling- 
broke, 188, and stimulus he 
received from him, 189 ; difficulty 
to fix the amount of indebtedness 
he owed to Bolingbroke, 190-193 ; 
his unbounded admiration of 
Bolingbroke, 193; ungratefally 



BOCHESTEB. 

dealt with by Bolingbroke, 210 ; 
reasons therefor, 211-213; his 
ao<iuaintance sought after by Vol- 
taire, 237-240; decoys and ex- 
poses him, 250 ; Voltaire's opinion 
of; 286 ; last interview with Vol- 
taire, 290 

Poree, Pfere, Voltaire's letter to, 276 

Port, Adam de, ancestor of Boling* 
broke, 18 

Prior, Matthew, correspondence 
with Bolingbroke, 10; writes 
from Paris complaining, 77; 
believed by Bolingbroke to have 
turned State's evidence against 
him, 102 ; is arrested, 106 ; Vol- 
taire's opmion of, 283 

Pulteney, Daniel, his antecedente 
and character, 157-158 

Pulteney, William, his antecedents, 
character and talents, 158-160; 
his hostility to Walpole: how 
caused, 160; writes to Swift 
anent Bolingbroke's sudden de- 
parture from England, 196; 
oluntly deprecates further co- 
operation of Bolingbroke, 195 ; is 
in coalition with Newcastle and 
Hardwicke, 209 

Babt, Lord, letter from Boling- 
broke to, 77 (footnote) 

Bechtheren, his suite engages in a 
contest with the suite of Mesnager, 
France, 77 

Bdmusat, de, author of a study on 
Bolingbroke, 6; confounds the 
•Letter to Sir William Wjud- 
ham ' with the ' Letter to Wynd- 
ham,' 132 ; reason he assigns for 
Bolingbroke's sudden departure 
from EngUmd, 194; uncertainty 
concerning Voltaire's stay in 
England, 228 

Bidpath, QBorge, writes against the 
peace being signed, 68 

BcMshester, Earl of, resigns his seat 
in the Ministry, 44; succeeds 
Somers as President of the Coun- 
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BOSCOMMON. 

cil, 54 ; heads the Opposition to 

Harley, 63 : his death, 66 
Roscommon, Earl of, Voltaire reads 

his poems, 282 
Buffhead, Owen, relates incident 

relative to Pope, 238 ; ahjo, 290 

(footnote) 

Sacheyebel, Dr., impeachment of, 
by Godolphin, 51 ; reasons of 
same, i&. 

8chaub, Sir Luke, English Am- 
bassador nt Paris, creature of 
Bolingbroke, 145; is at logger- 
heads with the partisans of Wal- 
pole, 147 

Seymour, Earl of, resigns his seat 
in Ministry, 44 

Shakespeare, William, Voltaire's 
real opinion of, 281 ; his indt;bted- 
ness to, 279-281 

Sherlock, Bey. Maiiin, quoted, 262, 
288 

Shrewsbury, Duke of, secedes from 
the Tory party, 90 ; supports the 
motion in defence of the Boling- 
broke Ministry, 101 ; joins the 
Jacobite movement, 119 

Somers, Earl of, disapproves of 
SacheverePs impeachment, 51 ; 
disapproves of Bolingbroke's 
being declared an outlaw, 110 

Somerset, Duke of, is dismissed 
from office, 71 

Somerset, Duchess of, becomes a 
favourite at Court, 62 

Spenee, Bev. Joseph, quoted, 237 
(footnote), 251 and ?65 

St. John, Henry, vide Bolingbroke. 

St. John, Henry, the elder, marries 
Mary, second daughter, Earl of 
Warwick, 20; commits murder 
and seriously jeopardizes his life, 
ib. ; dies at Battereea, 210 

St. John, John, member of the 
Council of Nine, 18 

St. John, Oliver, is appointed Lord 
Deputy of Ireland and created a 
barpnet of Tregoze, 19 



SWIFT. 

St. John, Walter, marries Joanna, 
daughter of the Chief Justice, 19 ; 
founds the school at Battersea, ih. 

Stair, Lord, interview with Boling- 
broke, 106 ; Remands surrender of 
Jacobite flotilla, 123; receives 
indtrnctions to sound Boling- 
broke, 128; does not commit 
himself to any pledge about 
Bolingbroke's pardon, t6. 

Stanhope, Earl of, accuses Boling- 
broke of having distrained State 
papers, 101; declines to accede 
to Hanmer*s motion, 110 ; keeps 
Bolingbroke in expectancy re his 
pardon, 129 

Steele, Blchard, attempts made by 
Harley to subvert him, prove 
unsuccessful, 59 ; writes against 
the peace being signed, 67 

Suffols, Lady, retires from Court, 
195 

Sunderland, Earl of, is appointed 
Lord Treasurer, by Godolphin, 
46 ; disliked^by Queen Anne, 47 ; 
keeps Bolingbroke in expectancy 
re his pardon, 129 

Sundon, Lady, 249 

Swift, Jonathan, his description of 
Bolingbroke's character, 7; corre- 
spondence with Bolingbroke, 10 ; 
and causes of rupture, t6. ; his 
influence on English literature, 
16; impression on, created by 
Lady Bolingbroke, 30 ; puts his 
pen at the service of the Harley 
Ministry and edits the * Exam- 
iner,' 59 ; his eminent fitness for 
the post, 60; writes for the 
peace being signed, 68; prognos- 
ticates a felon's fate to the Earl 
of Oxford and to himself, 70 ; en- 
deavours to interpose between 
Bolingbroke and Oxford, 86; 
writes to Peterborough about 
state of public affiairs, 87 ; is fast 
sinking into imbecility, 210; his 
previous acquaintance with Vol- 
taire, 243 ; his being written to by 
X 
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TANKBRVLLLE. 

Voltaire, 267 ; and is much ad- 
mired by him, 284 

Takkebville, Lord, is appointed 
Lord Privy Seal, 35 

Taylor, Jeremy, 16 

Taylor, John, 273 

Thie'riot — correspondence with Vol- 
taire, 242, 251, 259, 268, 273, 280 ; 
is encouraged by Voltaire to 
undertake the translation of 
Swift*8 'Gulliver's Travels,* 
284; correspondence with Vol- 
taire, 290 

Tiiomson, James, his literary in- 
debtedness to Bjlingbroke, 17 ; is 
highly thought of by Voltaire, 
284 

Tillotson, Archbishop, written a- 
gainst by Bolingbroke, 137; 
denounced by Bolingbroke, 
218 

Torcy, de, not the superior of 
Bolingbroke, 8 

Townshend, Lord, is voted enemy 
to his country, 71 ; is instrumen- 
tal in obtaining a pardon for 
Bolingbroke, 143; retires from 
the Cabinet, 171 

ValliIire and Bara, affair of, 48 
Van burgh. Sir John, Voltaire's 

plagisirism from, 282 
Voltaire, Fran9ois Arouet de, his 
indebtedness to Bolingbroke 
attested by Condorcet, 17; first 
acquaintance with Bolinsjbroke 
at La Source, 139; feelings of 
respect and veneration enter- 
tained by toward Bolingbroke, 
140 ; peculiarity of influence of 
Bolingbroke on Voltaire, 141- 
143 ; his release from the Bastile, 
229; stay at Calais, 229-230; 
disembarks at Greenwich, 230; 
impressions during his voyage, 
231 ; first impressions on setting 
foot on English soil, 231-233'; 
arrival in London, 233 ; and is a 



VOLTAIRE. 

guest at Bolingbroke's house, 
ih. ; is recommended to Bubb 
Dodington, 234; previously was 
caned by the Chevalier de Rohan, 
236 ; devotes himself to learning 
the English language, 236-237; 
makes the acquaintance of Pope, 
237 - 240 ; awkward incident 
happening at this interview, 239; 
leaves England for France and 
returns again, 240; his disap- 
pointment in money affairs and 
family afflictions, 241 ; his corre- 
spondence with French friends, 
241-242; his opinion of Pope, 
242 ; his opinion of Milton, 244 ; 
his views on English habits and 
customs, 245; is present at the 
funeral of Sir Isaac Newton and 
comments thereon, 246 ; is in- 
vited to draw up the Memoirs 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
247-248; his opinion of the 
beauty of English women, 248 ; 
dedicates a poem to Lady Hervey, 
ih. ; acts as a political emissary 
to the Court of Saint James, 249 ; 
is decoyed an 1 exposed by Pope, 
250; endeavours to ingratiate 
himself with the Court and with 
Walpole, 251 ; and is looked 
down upon by Bolingbroke and 
friends, ih.\ his fulsome flattery 
and indecent conversation, 252; 
is collecting materials for his 
new works, 253; comments on 
the religious life of England, 253 ; 
notes the differences between 
English and French social life 
and the advantages of the former, 
254-257; his scrap-book, 257; 
has the works of Sir Isaac New- 
ton explained to him by Dr. 
Clarke, 258 ; makes the acquain- 
tance of Dr. Pemberton, 259 ; be- 
comes familiar with the works of 
Locke, of Bacon, of Hobbes and of 
Cudworth, 260 ; studies Berkeley, 
260 ; identifies himself with the 
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VILLIER8 

movement originated by Collins 
and Woolston, 261 ; and 'assists 
Woolston financially, 262; pub- 
lishes two essays in the English 
language, 262-265 ; goes to reside 
in Maiden Lane and in Billiter 
Square, 267; solicits the patron- 
age of the Earl of Oxford, ib. ; is 
being highly spoken of by English 
press, 268; publishes *Henriade,* 
269 ; dedicates it to Queen Caro- 
line, ih, ; and is highly successful 
with sale, 270-271 ; is robbed by 
piratical booksellers, 271-273; but 
realises nevertheless a handsome 
reward, 271 ; domestic trouble 
and indifferent health, 273 ; alters 
opening lines of * Henriade,' 274 ; 
sharply criticised in a French 
pamphlet, 275; meets with a 
mishap, but cleverly extricates 
himself, 276-277 ; undertakes his 
History of Charles XII., also 
* Brutus*, 278-279; prepares a 
tragedy, * La mort de C^ar * and 
the * Lettres Philosophiques,* 
280 ; proposes to open a French 
theatre in London, 281; studies 
the works of Shakespeare and is 
inspired by them, ib. ; peruses the 
works of all the classical, and a 
great many of the minor, poets 
and prose writers of England, 
281-286; prepares for return to 
France, 286; grateful remem- 
brance borne by him to England, 
287 ; disparaging stories circula- 
ted about the causes of his depar- 
ture, 287-290; leaves Eugland, 
290 ; anecdote of Newton's apple, 
293 (note) 

Villiers (Second Duke of Buc Icing- 
ham), points of resemblance with 
Bolingoroke, 13 

Yillette, Marquise de, her antece- 
dents, attractions, acquaintance 
with Bolingbroke, 134; marriage 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, 135 ; goes to 
London to plead her case in a 



WILLIAM. 

lawsuit, and is successful, 150- 
151 ; her death, 215 
Villiere, Marquis de, intrigues for 
a dukedom, 149 (footnote) 

Walleb, Edniund, opinion passed 
on by Voltaire, 282 

Walpole, Sir Bobert, his college 
studies at Eton, 22 ; opposed to 
Sacheverers impeachment, 51 ; is 
imprisoned in the Tower, 71 ; 
speaks in opposition to, and 
charges Bolingbroke with faith- 
lessness to his King, 101 ; directs 
a Commission of Inquiry, 106; 
and brings in a Bill of Attainder 
against Bolingbroke, 110; de- 
clines to accede to Hanmer's 
motion, ih. ; meets Bolingbroke's 
overtures with a blunt rebuff and 
with a warning, 146; paralyses 
Bolingbroke's offer of mediator- 
ship at the French Court, 149 ; is 
strenuously opposed to restore 
Bolingbroke to his civil rights, 
150; at last forced to do so by 
the King, 151 ; replies to tl^ 
"Occasional Writer" of the 
journal, the * Craftsman,' 164 ; 
advises the King to grant Boling- 
broke an interview, 165 ; is be- 
coming alarmed, 166; passes 
throu^ a critical period after the 
death of King, 167 ; maliciously 
attacked by the Opposition, 172- 
178; is attacked by Sir William 
Wyndham, 177; resumes office 
for another seven years, 178 ; is 
becoming unpopular, 182 ; alli- 
ance with Cardinal Fleury, 197 ; 

' resigns his Ministry, 209 

Walpole (Horace the elder) gives a 
letter of Introduction to Voltaire 
for Bubb Dodington, 234 

Walsins^ham, Lady, her animosity 
against Walpole, 166 

Whitefield, George, 8 

William (Prince of Orange), difficult 
position of, 32; proroguing 
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WILMOT. 

Parliament, 39; arrived in Lon- 
don and remodels the Ministry, 
iK ; his death, 40 

Wilmot (Earl of Bochester), the 
prototype of youthful libertines, 
25 ; Voltaire's opinion of, 209 

Winchescombe, Fmnces, daughter 
of Sir Henry W., marriage of 
with Henry St. John, 30; her 
affection towards him and subse- 

Suent estrangement, 31; her 
eath,135 
Wright, Sir Nathan, resigns his 

seat in Ministry, 44 
Wyndbam, Sir William, his corre- 
spondence with Bolingbroke, 72 ; 



warrant made out for his arrest, 
124 ; letters to, from Bolingbroke, 
131 and 132; his position as 
leader of the Hanoverian Tories, 
161 ; attacks Walpole in Parlia- 
ment, 177; receives letter from 
Bolingbroke explaining his sud- 
den departure from England, 195 

Young, Edward, the p9et, his 
acq uaintance with Voltaire, 243 ; 
dedicated one of his poems to him, 
244; author of an epigram on 
Voltaire, tb. ; assists him in re vis- 
ing manuscript of his English 
essays, 265 
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THE SFEAKKEt'S COMMENTABY. 



Now Ready, Medium 8vo. 
THE HOLY BIBLE, according to the Authorised Version, a.d. i6ii, with 
an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the 
Translation. By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN 
CHURCH. Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT. 6 vols. 1358. 
VoL I.-80S. 

Genesis— Bishop of Winchester. I Leviticus — Rev. Samuel Clark. 

Exodus — Canon Cook and Rev. Samuel I Numbers — Canon Espin and Rev. J. F 
Clark. I Thrupp. 

Dbutekomomy — Canon Espin. 

Vols. II. and 111.-^68. 

jrc'^^rRS^H^ll^MUEL-BUhopofBath I ^^~^^' Chronicles,^ Ezra. Nehemiah, 
and Wells. 



Esther — Canon Rawlinson. 



VoL rV.— 24s. 



Job — Canon Cook. 

Psalms — Dean Johnson, Canon Elliott, and 
the Editor. 



Proverbs — Dean of Wells. 
EccLBSiASTES— Rev. W. T. Bullock. 
Song of Solomon — Canon Kingsbury. 



VoL v.— 20s. 



Isaiah— Rev. Dr. Kay. 



Jeremiah and Lamentations — Dean 
of Canterbury. 



Vol. VI.-25S. 

EzEKiEL— Rev. Dr. Currey. 

Daniel — Archdeacon Rose and Prof. J. 

M. Fuller. 
HosEA and Jonah— Rev. E. Huxtable. 
Amos, Nahum, and Zephaniah — Rev. R 

Gandell. I 



Joel and Obadiah — Rev. F. Meyrick. 
Micah and Habakkuk — Rev. Samuel 

Clark and Canon Cook. 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi-— 

Canon Drake. 



THE NEW TESTAMENT. 4 Vo^.8. 94s. 
Vols. L and II.— 38s. 

Introduction — The Archbishop of York. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark — Dean Mansel I St. Luke — Bishop of St. David's, 
and Canon Cook. | St. John— Canon Westcott. 

The Acts— Bishop Jacobson. 

VoL III.-28S. 



Romans— Rev. Dr. Gilford. 
Corinthians — Canon Evans and Rev. J. 

Waite. 
Galatians — Dean of Chester. 
Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians, 

Thessalonians, and Philemon — 



Rev. F. Meyrick, Bishop of Deny, and 

Dean of Raphoe. 
Pastoral Epistles — Bishop of London and 

Rev. Dr. Wace. 
Hebrews— Rev. Dr. Kay. 



Vol. IV.— 28s. 



Epistle of St. James — Dean of Rochester. 
St. Peter and St. Jude — Prof. T. R. 
Lumby, D.D. 



Epistles of St. John— Bishop of Deny. 
Revelation of St. John— Archdeacon Lee 



*«* The Book of Psalms and the Gospel according to St. John are sold separately. 
Price zos. 6d. each. 
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Ancient History. 



History of Greece, from the 

Earliest Period to the close of the Genera- 
tion contemporary with Alexander the 
Great. By Gborgb Grotb. Library 
Edition. Portrait and Maps. lo vols. 
8vo, X20S. ; or, Cabinet ed., Portrait 
and Plans, za vols, post 8vo, 4s. each. 

Student's Ancient History of 

the East. From the Earliest Times to 
the Conquest of Alexander the Great ; 
including E^ypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoe- 
nicia. By Philip Smith. Woodcuts. 
Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Manners and Customs of the 



Ancient Egyptians : their Religion, Arts, 

. ■' ' Bjr Sir J. 

Gardner Wilkinson. Revised by 



Laws, Manufactures, etc. B}r Sir 



Samuel Birch, LL.D. Illustrations. 
3 vols. Svo, £4 ' 4s. 

Popular Account of the An- 
cient Egyptians. By Sir J. G. Wil- 
kinson. Illustrations, a vols, post Svo, 
xas. 

The Five Great Monarchies of 

the Ancient Eastern World ; or the 
History, Geography, and Antiquities of 
Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, 
and Persia. By Canon Rawlinson. 
Illustrations. 3 vols. Svo, 4ss. 

Herodotus : A new English 

version. With notes and essays, his- 
torical and ethnographical. By Canon 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and Sir J. G. Wilkinson. Illustra- 
tions. 4 vols. Svo, 4SS. 

Greece. Pictorial, Descriptive, 

and Historical. By Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincohi. 
New and Revised Edition. Edited by H. 
F. Tozer, M.A. With 400 Illustrations 
of Scenery, Architecture, and Fine Arts. 
Royal Svo, 31s. 6d. 

History of the Ancient World ; 

from the earliest Records to the fall of the 
Western Empire, a.d. 476. By Philip 
Smith. Plans. 3 vols. Svo, 31s. 6d. 



Villiers Stuart's Egypt, &c. See 

p. 19, 
History of Egypt under the 

Pharaohs. Derived from the Monu- 
ments. With Memoir on the Exodus 
of the Israelites. By Dr. Brugsch. 
^ Maps, a vols. Svo, 3as. 

Student's History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest, with the Histoiy of Literature 
and Art. By Dr. Wm. Smith. Maps 
and Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's History of Rome, 

from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. With the History 
of Literature and Art By Dean Liddell. 
Maps and Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

History of the Decline and 

Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward 
Gibbon, with Notes by Milman and 
Gui20T. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith. 
Maps. 8 vols. Svo, ^"^ 

Student's Gibbon \ an Epi- 
tome of the History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward 
Gibbon. Woodcuts. Post Svo, 78. 6d. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

Antiquities. Edited by Dr. Wm. 
Smith. Illustrations. Royal Svo, aSs. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

Biography and Mythology. Edited 
by Dr. Wm. Smith. Illustrations. 3 
vols, royal Svo, 84s. 

Classical Dictionary of Bio- 

GRAPHY, Mythology, and Geography, 
for the Higher Forms. By Dr. Wm. 
Smith. Illustrations. Byo, xSs. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary of 

Mythology, Biography, and Geography. 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek 

and Roman Antiquities. Abridged from 
the large work. By Dr. Wm. Smith. 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 78. 6d. 



Soriptore and Churoh History. 



Student's Old Testament His- 
tory; from the Creation to the Re- 
turn of the Jews from Captivity. By 
Philip Smith. Woodcuts. Post Svo, 
7s. 6d. 



Studenf s New Testament His- 
tory. With an Introduction connect- 
ing the History of the Old and New 
Testaments. By Phiup Smith. Wood- 
cuts. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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History of the Jews, from 

the Earliest Period to Modern Times. 
ByDeanMiLMAN. 3 vols. PostSvo, X2S. 

History of the Jewish Church. 

By Dean Stanley. From Abraham to 
the Christian Era. New Edition. With 
Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, i8s. 

History of Christianity, from 

the Birth of Christ to the Extinction of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire. By 
Dean Milman. 3 vols, post 8vo, Z2S. 

History of the Christian Church 

from die Apostolic Age to the Reforma- 
tion, A.D. 64-1517. By Canon Robert- 
son. 8 vols, post 8vo, 6s. each. 

Student's Manual of Ecclesi- 
astical History. Part I.— From the 
Time of the Apostles to the Full Estab- 
lishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. Part II.— The Middle 
Ages and the Reformation. By Philip 
Smith. Woodcuts. 2 vols, post 8ve, 
7s. 6d. each. 

History of the Gallican Church, 

from the Concordat at Bologna, 2516, to 
the Revolution. By Rev. W. H. Jervis. 
Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

Notes on some Passages in the 

Litui^gical History of the Reformed 
English Church. By Lord Sklborns. 
8vo, 6s. 



History of the Eastern Church. 

By Dean Stanley. New Edition. 
Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. * 

Student's Manual of English 

Church History. First Period— Down 
totheAccessionof Henry VIII. Second 
Period — Henry VIII. to the Silencing 
of Convocation in the i8th Century. By 
Canon Perry, a vis. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

History of the Church of 

Scotland. By Dean Stanley. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
quities, comprising the History, Insti- 
tutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith 
and Archdeacon Cheetham. Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. med. 8vo, ;C3 : 13 : 6. 

Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy, Literatiu'e, Sects, and Doc- 
trines, during the first eight centuries. 
Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith and Rev. H. 
Wace, D.D. Vols. I. II. and III. 
Medium 8vo, 3XS. 6d. each. 

The Jesuits, their Constitution 

and Teaching. An Historical Sketch. 
By W. C. Cartwright. 8vo, 9s. 

History of Latin Christianity 

and of the Popes to Nicholas V. By 
Dean M i lm an. With PortraiL 9 vols, 
post 8vo, 36s. 



MedisBval and Modern History. 



An Account of the Modem 

Egyptians. By E. W. Lane. Illustra- 
tions. 3 vols, crown 8vo, xas. 

History of Europe during the 

Middle Ages. By Henry Hallam. ■ 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. ; 
Cabinet Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo, xss. 
Student's Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's History of France. 

From the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
the Second Empire. With Notes on the 
Institutions of the Country. By W. H. 
Jervis. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

Student's Hume ; a History of 

England, from the Earliest Times 
to the Revolution of z688. Revised and 
continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, 
by J. S. Brewer. With 7 Coloured 
Maps and 70 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Or m Three Parts. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

History of England, from the 

Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 
of George II. By Henry Hallam. 
3 vols. 8vo, 30s. ; or Cabinet Edition, 3 
vols, post 8vo, Z3S. Student's Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

History of Charles the Bold, 

Duke of Bur|;imdy. By J. Foster 
Kirk. Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo> 45s. 



Literary History of Europe 

during the zsth, z6th, and Z7th Cen- 
turies. Library Edn., 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Cabinet Edn., 4 vols, post 8vo, i6s. 

The Reign of Henry VIII.; 

From his Accession till the Death of 
Wolsey. Reviewed and illustrated from 
Original Documents. By the late Pro- 
fessor Brewer. Edited by Jambs 
Gairdner, of the Record Office. With 
PortraiL a vols. 8vo, 30s. 

Historical Memorials of Canter- 
bury. X. Landing of Augustin&^-2. Mur- 
der of Becket— 3. Edward the Black 
Prince — 4. Becket's Shrine. By Dean 
Stanley. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

History of the United Nether- 

LANDS, from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years' Truce, 1609. 
By J. L. Motley. Portraits. 4 vols, 
post 8vo, 6s. each. 

Life and Death of John of 

B arneveld. With a view of the primary 
causes and movements of the Thirty 
Years* War. By J. L. Motley. Illus- 
trations. 2 vols, post 8V0, Z2S. 

Student's History of Modem 

Europe, from the End of the Middle 
Ages to the Treaty of Berlin, Z878. 

[/» preparation. 
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Sir John Northcote's Note- 
book during the Long Parliament. From 
the Original MS. Edited by A. H. A. 
Hamilton. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

Historic Peerage of England, 

Exhibiting the Origin, Descent, and 
Present State of every Title of Peerage 
which has existed since the Conquest. 
By Sir Harris Nicolas. 8vo, 30s. 

History of India — The Hindoo 

and Mohammedan Periods. By the Hon. 
MouNTSTUART Elphinstonb. Edited 
by Professor Cowkll. Map. 8vo, 18s. 

Two Sieges of Vienna by the 

Turks. From the German. By Lord 
Ellbsmerb. Post 8vo, 2s. 

British India from its origin to 

1783. By Earl Stanhope. Post 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

History of England, from the 

Reign of Queen Anne (1701) to the Peace 
of Versailles (1783). By Earl Stan- 
hope. 9 vols, post 8vo, 5s. each. 

"The Forty-Five;" or, the Re- 
bellion in Scotland in 1745. By Earl 
Stanhope. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Historical Essays. By Earl 

Stanhope. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

French Retreat from Moscow, 

and other Essays. By Earl Stan- 
hope. Post 8vo, 75. 6d. 

King William IV/S Corre- 
spondence with the late Earl Grey, 1830- 
1832. Edited by his Son. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

Scenes from the War of Libera- 
tion in Germany. From the German. 
By Sir A. Gordon. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Siege of Gibraltar, 

1772-1780. By John Drinkwater. 

Post 8V0, 2S. 

Annals of the Wars of the 

i8th and 19th Centuries, Z700-X815. By 
Sir Edward Cust. Maps. 9 vols. 
x6mo, 5s. each. 

State of Society in France 

before the Revolution, 1789. By 
Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated 
by Henry Reeve. 8vo, 14s. 

History of Europe during the 

French Revolution, 1789-95. From 
the Secret Archives of Germany. By 
Professor Von Sybel. 4 vols. 8vo, 48s. 

English Battles and Sieges of 

the Peninsular War. By Sir W. Napier. 
Portrait Poet 8vo, 9s. 



The Story of the Battle of 

Waterloo. By Rev. G. R. Glbig. 
Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Wellington's Civil and Political 

Despatches, 1819-1831. Edited by his 
Son. 8 vols. 8vo, 20s. each. 

Wellington's Supplementary 

Despatches and Correspondence. Edited 
by his Son. 15 vols. 8vo, 20s. each. An 
index. 8vo, 20s. 

Campaigns at Washington and 

New Orleans. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
Post 8vo, 2S. 

Sale's Brigade in Affghanistan. 

By Rev. G. R. Gleig, Post 8vo, 2s. 

French in Algiers ; the Soldier 

of the Foreign Legion— and Prisoners 
of Abd-el-Kadir. . Translated by Lady 
Duff Gordon. Post 8vo, 2s. 

History of the Fall of the Jesuits 

in the XlXth Century. Post 8vo, 2s. 

English in Spain; the Civil 

War between Christinos and Carlists in 
1834, 1840. By Col. F. Duncan, R.A. 
With plates. 8vo, 16s. 

Personal Narrative of Events 

in China during Lord Elgin's Second 
Embassy. By Sir H. B. Loch. Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 9s. 

History of the Royal Artillery. 

Compiled from the original Records. 
By Col. F. Duncan, R.A. Portraits, 
a vols. 8vo, x8s. 

A Magistrate's Experiences of 

the Indian Mutiny. By Mark Thorn- 
hill. Crown 8vo. 

The Huguenots in England 

& Ireland, their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries. By Samuel Smiles. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Historical Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey, from its Foundation to 
the Present Time. By Dean Stanley. 
Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 

Notices of the Historic Persons 

buried in the Chapel of St Peter, in the 
Tower of London, with an Account of 
the Discovery of the Remains of Queen 
Anne Boleyn. By Doyne C Bell. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 14$. 

Handbook to St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. By Dean Milman. Illustrations, 
(^rown 8vo, xos. 6d. 

Collections towards the His- 
tory and Antiquities of the County of 
Hereford. In continuation of Duncumb's 
HUtory. By W. H. Cooke, Q.C. With 
Map and Illustrations, 4to, 52s. 6d. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 



Eoolesiastioal and Missionary. 



Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy, Literature, Sects, and Doc- 
trines. Vols. I. II. and III. Med. 8vo, 
3XS. 6d. each. {.See back of Wrapper^ 

Life of St Hugh of Avalon, 

Bishop of Lincoln. By Canon Perry. 
Portrait Post 8vo, zos. 6d. 

Personal Life of Dr. Living- 
stone. By W. G. Blaikib, D.D. With 
Portrait and Map. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Memoir of Bishop Milman, 

Metropolitan of India. By his Sister. 
Map. 8vo, Z2S. 

Memoir of William Ellis, the 

Missionary. Portrait 8vo, xos. 6d. 



Life of John Wilson, D.D. (of 

Bombav); Fifty Years a Philanthropist 
and Scnolar in the East By George 
Smith. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s. 

Life of Bishop Sumner. By 

Rev. G. H. Sumner. Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 

Life and Times of St. John 

Chrysostom. By Rev. W. R. W. 
!■ Stephens. With Portrait 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Samuel Wilbeiforce, 

Bishop of Oxford and Winchester. By 
Canon Ashwbll and R. G. Wilbbr- 
PORCB. 3 vols. Portraits. 8vo, 15s. each. 

Recollections of Arthur Pen- 

rhyn Stanley. ^ By G. G. Bradley, 
Dean of Westminster. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 



Political and Social. 



Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, 

Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Biographical Sketch and Letters. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, X2S. 

Memoirs of James Hope Scott, 

of Abbotsford, Q.C With Selections 
from his Correspondence. By Prof. R. 
Ornsby. 2 vols. 8vo, S4S. 

Memoirs, Diaries, and Corre- 
spondence of Right Hon. J. W. Croker 
^Sec. to Admiralty 1809-1830). Compris- 
ing Documents relating to Chief Events 
first half of present century. Edited by 
L. J. Jennings. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Memoir of the Public Life of 

Rt. Hon. J. C Hbrries during the 
reigns of George III., Gcorce IV., 
William IV., and Victoria. By his Son, 
Ed. Hbrries, C.B. a vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Life of the Hon. Mountstuart 

Elphinstone. By Sir £. Colebrooke 
Bt. Portrait and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 

James and Philip Van Arteveld. 

With a Description of the State of Society 
in Flanders in the 14th Cent By Jambs 
Hutton. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

Memoirs of Sir Fowell Buxton. 

By Charles Buxton. Portrait. 8vo, 
i6s. ; or post 8vo, 5s. 

Sketches of Eminent Statesmen 

and Writers. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. Contents ;— Thiers, 
Bismarck, Cavour, Mettemich, Mel- 
bourne, Wellesley, Byron, Tennyson, St 
Simon, S^vign^, etc. 

Life and Death of John of 

Barnbveld. With a View of the Primary 
Causes and Movements of ** The Thirty 
Years^ War." By J. L. Motley. Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Post 8V0, X3S. 



Bolingbroke : an Historical 

Study : Three Essays, reprinted from the 
Quarterly Review^ to which is added an 
Essay on Voltaire in England, by J. 
Churton Collins. Crown 8vo. 

The Life and Achievements of 

the late Prof. E. H. Palmer. By 
Walter Besant. Portrait. Cr.Svo, 12s. 

Brief Memoir of the Princess 

Charlotte of Wales. By Lady Ross 
Weigall. Portrait. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Life of William Pitt. By Earl 

Stanhope. Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Life of William Wilberforce. 

By his Son. Portrait Post 8vo, 6s. 

Memoirs \ By Sir Robert Peel. 

Edited by Earl Stanhope and Lord 
Cardwell. 2 vols, post 8vo, 15s. 

Monographs : Personal and So- 
cial By Lord Houghton. Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Rheinsberg ; Memorials of 

Frederick the Great and Prince Henry. 
^ By A. Hamilton. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 

Life and Correspondence of 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By Dean 
Stanley. Portrait. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 12s. 

Memoir of Edward, Catherine, 

and Mary Stanley. By Dean Stanley. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

Life of Theodore Hook. By 

J. G. Lockhart. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

Memoir of Hon. Julian Fane. 

By Lord Lytton. Portrait Post8vo,5S. 

Selection from the Familiar 

Correspondence of Sir Charles Bell. 
Portrait PostSvo, X2s. 
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Literary and Artistic. 



Literary and Artistic. 



Dictionary of Greek & Roman 

Biography and Mythology. Edited 
by Dr. Wm. Smith. 3 vols. 8vo, 84s. 

Personal Life of George Grote, 

the Historian of Greece. Compiled 
from Family Documents. By Mrs. 
Grotb. Portrait 8vo, xas. 

Mrs. Grote ; a Sketch. By 

Lady Eastlakb. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Life of Horace. By Dean 

MiLMAN. 8V0, 9s. 

Michel Angelo, Sculptor, Paint- 
er, and Architect ; inclucUn^ Documents 
from the Buonarroti Archives. By C. 
Heath Wilson. Plates. 8vo, 15s. 

Raphael ; His Life and Works, 

with particular reference to recently dis- 
covered Records, and an exhaustive 
Study of Extant Drawings and Pictures. 
By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Caval- 

CASELLB. Vol. I., 8V0, X5S. 

Titian : his Life and Times, 

with some Account of his Family from 
Unpublished Documents. By J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8V0, 2ZS. 

The Early Life of Jonathan 

SwiKT. By John Forster. 1667- 
1711. Portrait. 8vo, 15s. 

Life of Jonathan Swift. By 

Henry Craik. With Portrait. 8vo, i8s. 

Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

By Jambs Boswell. Edited by T. W. 
Croker. With Notes by Sir Walter 
Scott, Disraeli, Markland, Lockhart, &c. 
Portraits. Medium 8vo, Z2S. 



Johnson's Lives of the English 

Poets. Edited by Cunningham. 3 
vols. 8vo, 22S. 6d. 

Life and Letters of Lord Byron. 

By Thomas Moore. Portraits. Royal 
8 vo, 7S. 6d. ; or 6 vols. fcap. 8vo, x8s. 

Lives of the British Poets. By 

Thomas Campbell. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Memoir of Sir Charles East- 

lake. By Lady Eastlakb. Prefixed 
to his Contributions to the Literature of 
the Fine Arts. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Popular Biographies — Bunyan, 

Cromwell, Clive, Conde, Drake, 
MuNRO. See Honu and Colonial 
Library t p. 30. 

Life and Times of Sir Joshua 

Reynolds. With Notes of his Contem- 
poraries. By C. R. Leslie and Tom 
Taylor. Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

Lives of the Early Italian 

Painters; illustrating the Progress of 
Painting in Italy from Cimabue to Bas- 
sano. By Mrs. Jameson. Illustrations. 

Post 8V0, X2S. 

Lives of the Early Flemish 

Painters, and Notices of their Works. 
By Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; or large 
paper, 158. 

Life and Works of Albert Diirer. 

By MoRiz Thausing. Edited by F. A. 
Eaton, Sec. Royd Academy. Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

Life and Works of Sir Charles 

Barry^ R.A. By Canon Barry, D.D. 
Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo, 155. 



Naval and Military. 



Lives of the Warriors of the 

17th Century. By Sir Edward Cust, 
D.C.L. 6 vols, crown 8vo, 50s. 

Memoir of Capt. Gill, R.E. 

By Col. YuLB. Prefixed to Gill's River 
of Golden Sand. Seep. 8, 

Letters and Journals of F.-M. 

SirWM. GoMM, G.C.B.,z799-z8x5. The 
H elder, Bergen, Copenhagen, Kolica, 
Vimera, Corunna, Walcheren, Busaco, 
Torres Vedras, Fuentes d'O&or, Albuera, 
Badajos, Salamanca, Burgos, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Waterloo, &c. &c. By F. C. 
Carr Gomm. Portraits. 8vo, Z2s. 

Napoleon at Fontainebleau and 

Elba. Being a Journal of Occurrences 
and Notes of Conversations, &c. By 
Sir Neil Campbell. Portrait. 8vo, Z5S. 

Life of BeHsarius. By Lord 

Mahon. Post 8vo, zot. 6d 



Letters and Journals of the 

Earl of Elgin, Governor-General of 
India. Edited by Theodore Wal- 

ROND. 8V0, Z4S. 

Memoirs and Correspondence 

of the Duke of Saldanha, Soldier and 
Statesman. By Conde da CarnoYa. 
With Portrait and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

Memoir of Sir John Burgoyne. 

By Sir Francis Head. Post 8vo, is. 

Autobiography of Sir John 

Barrow, Bart. Portrait 8vo, 168. 

Private Diary of General Sir 

Robert Wilson : during Missions and 
Employments with the European Armies 
in 18x2-18x4. Ma^ 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 

Character, Actions, and Writ- 
ings of Wellington. By Julbs Maurbl. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS. 6d. 
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Legal and 

Lives of the Lord Chancellors 

and Keepers of the Great Seal of 
England, from the Earliest Times to the 
death of Lord Eldon, 1838. By Lord 
Campbell, zo vols, post 8vo, 6s. each. 

Lives of the Chief Justices of 

England, from the Norman Conquest 
till the death of Lord Tenterden. By 
Lord Campbell. 4vo1s. cr. 8vo, 6s. each. 

Life and Letters of Lord 

Campbell. Based on his Autobiography, 
Toumals, and Correspondence. Edited 
by Hon. Mrs. Hardcastlb. With Por- 
trait. 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

Life of Lord L3mdhurst, three 

times Lord Chancellor of England. From 
Letters and Papers in possession of 
his family. By Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.C.B. With portraits. 8vo, x6s. 

Biographia Juridica. A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the Judges of 
England, from the Conquest to 1 870. By 
Edward Foss. Medium 8vo, 3 is. 

Life, Letters, and Journals of 

Sir Charles Lyell. Edited by his 
Sister-in-Law, Mrs. Lyell. Portraits. 
3 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

By Horace Twiss. Portrait 3 vols, 
post 8vo, 3ZS. 

Life of Erasmus Darwin. By 

Charles Darwin. With a Study of his 
Scientific Works by Dr. Krausb. Por- 
trait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



Soientifio. 

Lives of the Engineers. From 

the Earliest Times to the Death of the 
Stephensons. B^ Samuel Smiles, 
LL.D. Portraits and 340 Woodcuts, 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. each. 

Industrial Biography \ or, Iron- 
workers and Tool-Makers. By Sam uel 
Smiles. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Life of Thomas Edward (Shoe- 
maker, of Banff), Scotch Naturalist. By 
S. Smiles. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

James Nasmyth, Engineer : An 

Autobiography. Edited bv S. Smiles, 
LL.D. With portrait and 90 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, i6s. 

Life of Robert Dick (Baker, of 

Thurso), Geologist and Botanist. By 
S. Smiles. Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, xss. 

Memoir of Sir Roderick Mur- 

CHisoN. By Professor Geikib. Por- 
traits. 3 vok. 8vo, 30s. 

Memoir and Correspondence 

of Caroline Herschel. Portraits. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Personal Recollections, from 

Early Life to Old Age. By Mary Somer- 
viLLE. Portrait Crown 8vo, xss. 

Memorials of John Flint South, 

twice President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital (1841-63). Collected by the 
Rev. Charles Lett Feltoe, M.A. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



GEOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 



The Sast Indies, China, &c. 
India in 1880. By Sir Richard 

Temple, Bart. 8vo, x6s. Seep. 21. 

The Student's Geography of 

British India — Political and Physical. 
By George Smith, LL.D. Maps. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The River of Golden Sand. 

A Narrative of a Journey through 
China to Burmah. By the late Capt. 
GilL An Abridged Edition. ByE.CoL- 
BORNB Baber. With Memoir and 
Introductory Essay by Col. H. Yule, 
C.B. With Portraits, Map, and Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Travels of Marco Polo. A 

new English version. Illustrated with 
copious Notes. By CoL Yulb, CB. 
Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo, 63s. 

A Cruise in the Eastern Seas, 

from the Corea to the River Amur. With 
an Account of Russian Siberia, Japan, 
and Formosa. By Capt B. W. Bax. 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, xas. 



A Visit to High Tartary, Yar- 

KAND, and Kashgar, and over the 
Karakorum Pass. By Robert Shaw. 
Illustrations. Svo, x6s. 

British Burma and its People : 

Sketches of Native Mahners, Customs, 
and Religion. By Capt. Forbes. Crown 
Svo, IDS. 6d. 

New Japan ; The Land of the 

Rising Sun. By Samuel Mossman. 
Map. Svo, X5s. 

The Satsuma Rebellion. An 

Episode of Modem Japanese History. 
By Augustus H. Mounsev. Map. 
Crown Svo, xos. 6d. 

Letters from Madras. By a 

Lady. Post Svo, 2s. 

Thirteen Years' Residence at 

the Court of China, in the Service of the 
Emperor. By Father Ripa. Post Svo, as. 

Popular Account of the Man- 
ners and Customs of India. By Rev. 
Chas. Acland. Post Svo, as. 
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Journey to the Source of the 

River Oxus, by the Indus, Kabul, and 



BadakhShan. By Capt. Wood. With 
the Geography of the Valley of the Oxus, 
by Col. Yule. Map. 8vo, X2s. 



The Golden Chersonese and 

the Way Thither. By Isabella L. Bird 
(Mrs. Bishop). With Map and Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, X4S. 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. 

Including Visits to the Aborigines of 
Yezo and the Shrines of Nikko and Is^. 
By Isabella L. Bird. Map and Illus- 
trations, a vols, crown 8vo, 34s. 

Japan ; Its History, Traditions, 

and Religions. By Sir E. J. Reed, 
K.C.B. With Map and Illustrations. 
3 vols. 8vo, 38s. 

Afrioa-Egypt. 

The Wild Tribes of the Soudan : 

An Account of Travel and Sport chiefly 
in the Basd Country. Being Personal 
Experiences and Adv/entures during 
Three Winters in the Soudan. By F. 
L. James. With Maps, 40 Illustrations, 
and 6 Etchings. Medium 8vo, 3is. 

A Popular Account of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone's Travels and Adventures in 
South Africa, 1840-56. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A Popular Account of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone's Expedition to the Zambesi, 
Ldces Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858-64. 
lUustradons. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Livingstone's Last Journals 

in Central Africa, 1865-75. ^^ ^*^* 
Horace Waller. lUustrabons. svols. 
8vo, 153. 

Livingstonia ; Journal of Ad- 
ventures in Exploring Lake Nyassa, and 
Esteblishing a Settlement there. By £. 
D. Young, R.N. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Journey to Ashango Land, and 

Further Penetration into Equatorial 
Africa. By P. B. du Chaillu. Illus- 
trations. 8vo, SIS. 

Adventures and Discoveries 

among the Lakes and Mountains of 
Eastern Africa. By Captain Elton 
and H. B. Cotterill. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, axs. 

Wanderings South of the Atlas 

Mountains, in the Great Sahara. By 
Canon Tristram. Illustrations. Post 
8vo, 15s. 

Six Months in Ascension. An 

Unscientific Account of a Scientific Ex- 
pedition. By Mrs. Gill. Map. Crown 
8vo. 9s. 

A Residence in Sierra Leone, 

described from a Journal kept on the 
Spot. By a Lady. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Five Years' Adventures in the 

far Interior of S. Africa with the Wild 
Beasts of the Forests. By R. Gordon 
Gumming. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Recollections of Fighting and 

Hunting in South Africa, 1834-67. By 
Gen. Sir John Bissbt, CB. Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 14s. 

Egypt after the War, &a By 

ViLLiERS Stuart. Seep. ig. 

The Country of the Moors. A 

Journey from Tripoli in Barbary to. the 
Holy City of Kairwan. By Edward 
Rae. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Z2S. 

British Mission to Abyssinia. 

With Notices of the Countries traversed. 
By HoRMUZD Rassam. Illustrations. 

2 vols. 30S. 

Sport in Abyssinia. By Earl 

of Mayo. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Z3s. 

Abyssinia during a Three 

Years' Residence. By M anspield Par- 
KYNs. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Adventures in the Libyan De- 
sert By B. St. John. Post 8vo, as. 

Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, 

and the Holy Land. By Captains Irby 
and Mangles. Post 8vo, 2s. 

The Cradle of the Blue Nile. 

A Visit to the Court of King John of 
Ethiopia. By E. A. de Cosson. Illus- 
trations. 3 vols, post 8V0, 3ZS. 

An Account of the Manners 

and Customs of the Modem Eg3rptians. 
By Edward Wm. Lane. Woodcuts. 

3 vols, post 8V0, X2S. 

Madajgascar Revisited ; De- 
scribing the Persecutions endured by the 
Christian Converts. By Rev. W. Ellis. 
Illustrations, 8vo, z6s. 

Mediterranean— Greece, 
Turkey in Siirope. 

Travels in Asia Minor 

With Antiquarian Researches and Disco 
veries, and Illustrations of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Archaeology. Bv H. Van Len- 
NEP. Illustrations. 3 vols, post 8vo, 24s. 

Troja, Ilios, Mycenae, &c. By 

Dr. ScHLiEMANN. See p. 18. 

Cyprus; its Ancient Cities, 

Tombs, Temples, &c. By Gen. di 
Cesnola. Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
SOS. 

Bulgaria before the War : a 

Seven Years* Experience of European 
Turkey and its Inhabitants. By H. C. 
Barkley. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

Between the Danube and the 

Black Sea ; or, Five Years in Bulgaria. 
By H. C Barkley. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 
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Researches in the Highlands 

of Turkey. By Rev. H. F. Tozer. Illus- 
trations. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 948. 

Lectures on the Geography of 

Greece. By Rev. H. F. Tozer. Map. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 

Twenty Years' Residence 

among the Bulgarians, Greeks, Albani- 
ans, Turks, and Armenians. By a Con- 
sul's Wife. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 

Reminiscences of Athens and 

the Morea, during Travels in Greece. 
By Lord Carnarvon. Crown Svo, 78. 6d. 

Asia, Syria, Holy Iiand. 
England and Russia in the East. 

A Series of Papers on the Political and 
Geographical Condition of Central Asia. 
By Sir H. Rawlinson. Map. 8vo, X2S. 

Siberia in Asia. A Visit to 

the Valley of the Yenesav in East Siberia. 
With Description of the Kattural History, 
Migration of Birds, &c By Henry 
Sbbbohm. With Map and 60 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, X4S. 

The Caucasus, Persia and Tur- 
key in Asia. A journey to Tabreez, 
Kurdistan, down the Tispis and Eu- 
phrates to Nineveh and Babylon, and 
across the Desert to Palmyra. By 
Baron Thielmann. Illustrations. 3 
vo^. post 8vo, x8s. 

Sketches of the Manners and 

Customs of Persia. By Sir John Mal- 
colm. Post Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

Sinai and Palestine ; in Con- 
nection with their History. By Dean 
Stanley. Plans. 8vo, 148. 

The Bible in the Holy Land. 

Extracts from the above Work. Wood- 
cuts. Fcap. 8vo, 9S. 6d. 

Researches in the Holy Land 

in 1838 and 1852. By E. Robinson, 
D.D. Maps. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

Damascus, Palmyra, Lebanon; 

with Travels among the Giant Cities of 
Bashan and the Hauran. By Rev. J. L. 
PoRTBR. Woodcuts. Po6t 8vo, 7S. 6d. 

Nineveh and its Remains. 

With an Account of a Visit to the Chal- 
dean Christians of Kurdistan, and the 
Yezedis or Devil Worshipi)crs, &c. By 
Sir H. Lavard. Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 36s. ; or post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; a Nar- 
rative of a Second Expedition to the 
Ruins of Assyria, with Travels in Ar- 
menia. By Sir H. Layard. Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 2XS. ; or post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Jordan, the Nile, Red Sea, 

Lake of Gennesareth, etc. The Cruise 
of the Rob Roy in Palestine, Egypt, &c 
By John Macgrsgor. illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



The Land of Moab. Travels 

and Discoveries on the East Side of the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan. By Canon 
Tristram. Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, xs^ 

The Bedouins of the Euphrates 

Valley. By Ladv Anns Blunt. Illus- 
trations. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 34s. 

A Pilgrimage to Nejd, the 

Cradle of the Arab Race, and a Visit 
to the Court of the Arab Emir. By Lady 
Anns Blunt. With Illustrations. 2 
vols, post 8vo, 34s. 

Visits to the Monasteries of the 

Levant. Bv the Hon. Robert Curzon 
(Lord Zouche). With Illustrations. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

AuBtralia» Polynesia, &c. 

Winters Abroad : Some Infor- 
mation respecting Places visited by the 
Author on Account of his Health. In- 
tended for the Use and Guidance of In- 
valids. By R. H. Otter, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. Australia: Melbourne, 
Tasmania, Sydney, Queensland; the 
Riverina, Algiers, Sgypt, Cape of Good 
Hope, Davos. 

Discoveries in New Guinea. 

A Cruise in Polynesia, and Visits to 
Torres Straits, etc. By Capt Morbsby. 
Illustrations. 8vo, X5S. 

The Gardens of the Sun ; or a 

Naturalist's Journal on the Mountains 
and in the Forests and Swamps of Bor- 
neo and the Sulu Archipelago. By 
F. W. BuRBiDGB. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, T4S. 

A Boy's Voyage Round the 

World. Edited by Samuel Smiles. 
Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 6s. 

Hawaiian Archipelago ; Six 

Months among the Palm Groves, Coral 
Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich 
Islands. By Isabella Bird. Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Ride Through the Disturbed 

Districts of New Zealand at the time of 
the Rebellion. By Hon. H. Mbadb. 
Illustrations. 8vo, zas. 

Typee and Omoo; or the 

Marquesas and South Sea Islanders. By 
H. Melville, a vols, post 8vo, 7s. 

Notes and Sketches of New 

South Wales. By Mrs. Meredith. 
Post 8vo, as. 

America, West Indies, Arotio 
Begions. 

Mexico To-Day: A Country 

with a Great Future. With a Glance at 
the Prehistoric Remains and Antiquities 
of the Montezumas. By T. U. Brocklb- 
HURST. With z8 Coloured Plates and 37 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, azs. 
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Mexico and the Rocky Moun- 

uiiis. By Georgb F. Ruxton. Post 
8vo, 3S. 6cL 

A Lady's Life in the Rocky 

Mountains. By Isabella Bird. Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, 7S. 6d. 

Pioneering in South Brazil. 

Three Years of Forest and Prairie Life 
By T. P. Bigg Wither. Illustrations. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 

Voyage of a Naturalist round the 

World. By Cm AS. Darwin. PostSvo^ps. 

The Naturalist on the River 

Amazon, with Adventures during 
Eleven Years of Travel. By H. W. 
Bates. Illustrations. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Voyage up the River Amazon 

and a visit to Para. By William H. 
Edwards. Post 8vo, as. 

The Patagonians ; Wanderings 

over Untrodden Ground from the Straits 
of Magellan to the Rio Neg^. By Capt 
Musters. Illustrations. Post8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Voyage of the "Fox" in the 

Arctic Seas, and the Discovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Com- 
panions. By Sir Leopold M'Clintock. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Perils of the Polar Seas. True 

Stories of Arctic Discovery and Adven- 
ture. By Mrs. Chisholm. Illustrations. 
Small Svoj 6s. 

Communistic Societies of the 

United States ; their Creeds, Social 
Practices, and Present Condition. By 
C NoRDMOFF. Illustrations. 8vo, 258. 

Surope. 
The White Sea Peninsula. A 

Journey to the White Sea. By Edward 
Kab. With Map, X2 Etchings, and 14 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, Z5S. 

Summer Travelling in Iceland. 

The Narrative of Two Journeys across 
the Island by Unfreq|uented Routes. 
With Hints for a Tour. By John Coles. 
With a Chapter on Askja by £. D. Mor- 
gan. Map and Illustrations. 8vo, z8s. 

The Land of the Midnight Sun. 

Summer and Winter Journeys through 
Sweden. Norway, Lapland, and North- 
ern Finland. With descriptions of the 
Inner Life of the People, their Manners, 
Customs, Primitive Antiquities, etc. By 
Paul B. du Chaillu. Map and 235 
Illustrations, a vols. 8vo, 3(Ss. 

Etchings on the Mosel : a 

Series of 20 Plates, with Descriptive Let- 
terpress. By Ernest George. Folio, 42s. 

Twenty Years in the Wild 

West of Ireland ; or. Life in Connaught 
By Mrs. Houstoun. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

Greece. By Bishop Words- 
worth. Seep, 3* 



Etchings from the Loire and 

South of France. In a Series of Twenty 
Plates, with Descriptive Text. By 
Ernest George. Folio, 42s. 

Rambles among the Hills ; or, 

Walks on the Peak of Derbyshire and 
in the South Downs. By L. J. Jen- 
nings. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, X2s. 

The Ascent of the Matterhorn. 

By Edward Whympbr. xoo Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo, zos. 6d. 

A Month in Norway. By J. G. 

HoLLWAv. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

Letters from the Shores of the 

Baltic. By a Lady. Post 8vo, 2s. 

Letters from High Latitudes : 

An Account of a Yacht Voyage to Ice- 
land, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. By 
Lord DuFFBRiN. Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

The Bible in Spain; or, the 

Journeys, Adventures, and Imprison- 
ments of an Englishman in the Peninsula. 
By George Borrow. Post 8vo, 5s. 

The Gypsies of Spain; their 

Manners, Customs, Religion, and Lan- 
guage. By Geo. Borrow. Post 8vo« 5s. 

Gatherings from Spain. By 

Richard Ford. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Bubbles from the Brunnen of 

Nassau. By Sir Francis Head. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

General Geography and 
Travels. 

A History of Ancient Geo- 
graphy amonp; the Greeks and Romans, 
from the Earhest Ages. By E. H. Bun- 
bury, a vols. 8vo, 9ZS. 

The Journal of a Lady's Travels 

Round the World: Including Visits to 
Japan, Thibet, Yarkand, Kashmir, Java, 
the Straits of Malacca, Vancouver's 
Island, etc By F. D. Bridges. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 15s. 

Sunny Lands and Seas : A 

Cruise Round the World. Including 
India, the Straits Settlements. Manilla, 
China, Japan, the Sandwich Islands, and 
California. By Hugh Wilkinson. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, tss. 

Art of Travel; or, Hints on 

the Shifts and Contrivances available 
in Wild Countries. By Francis Galton. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

Geography. 3 vols, royal 8vo, 56s. 

Atlas of Ancient Geography. 

See p. 30. 

Journal of the Ro3ral Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. From 1831 to x88o. 
See also School Books, /^. ^, a^, 28^ 29.. 
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HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 



Foreign. 

Handbook — Holland and Bel- 
gium. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Handbook — North Germany; 

the Rhine, the Black Forest, the HarU, 
Thuringerwald, Saxon Switzerland, 
Rugen, the Giant Mountains, Taunus, 
Odenwald, Elass, and Lothringen. 
Map and Plans. Post 8vo, xos. 

Handbook — Switzerland; The 

Alps of Savoy and Piedmont Maps 
and Plans. In Two Parts. Post 8vo, xos. 

Handbook — South Germany; 

Tyrol, Bavaria, Austria, Salzburg, 
Styria, Hungary, the Danube, etc. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo, xos. 

Handbook — France. Part I. 

Normandy, Brittany, The French Alps, 
the Loire, Seine, Garonne,.'and Pyrenees. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Handbook — France. Part II. 

Auvergne, the Cevennes, Burgundy, 'the 
Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, 
Aries, Marseilles, the French Alps, Al- 
sace, Lorraine, Champagne, etc. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Handbook — Paris and its En- 
virons. Maps and Plans. i6mo, 3s. 6d. 

Handbook — Mediterranean : 

Its principal Islands, Cities, Seaports, 
Harbours, and Borderlands. With nearly 
50 Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 20s. 

Handbook — Algeria and Tunis ; 

Algiers, Constantin, Gran, Atlas Mts., 
etc. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, xos. 

Handbook — Spain ; Madrid, 

The Castiles, Basque, Asttirias, Galicia, 
Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Gran- 
ada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, 
Navarre, Balearic Islands. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo, aos. 

Handbook — Portugal ; Lisbon, 

Oporto, Cintra, etc. Map. Post 8vo, 12s. 

Handbook — North Italy; Pied- 
mont, Nice, Lombardy, Venice, Parma, 
Modena, and Romagna. Maps and 
Plans. Post8vo, xos. 

Handbook — Central Italy; Tus- 
cany, Florence, Lucca, Umbria, The 
Marches, and the Patrimony of St. Peter. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, xos. 

Handbook — Egypt; the Nile, 

Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, The Pyramids, 
Thebes, Suez Canal, Peninsula of Sinai, 
The Oases, the Fyoom. Map and Plans. 
In Two Parts. Post 8vo, xss. 

Handbook — Greece ; Ionian 

Islands, Athens, Peloponnesus, iEgaean 
Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 



Handbook — Rome and its En- 
virons. Map and Plans. Post 8vo, xos. 

Handbook — South Italy; 

Naples^ Pomi)eii, Herculaneum, Vesu viu s, 
Abruzzu Maps and Plans. PostSvo, xos. 

Handbook — Turkey in Asia ; 

Constantinople, The Bosphorus, Brousa, 
Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
the Seven Churches, the Black Sea, 
Armenia, -4 Mesopotamia. Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo, X5S. 

Handbook — Denmark ; ' Sles- 

wig-Holstein, Copenhagen, Jutland, Ice- 
land. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 

Handbook^Sweden ; Stock- 
holm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the Shores of 
the Baltic, etc. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 

Handbook — Norway ; Christi- 

ania, Bergen, Trondhjem, the Fjelds, 
Iceland. Maps and Plajis. Post 8vo, 9s. 

Handbook — Russia; St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Poland,^ Finland, The 
Crimea, Caucasus, Siberia, and Central 
Asia. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, i8s. 

Handbook — Bombay, Poonah, 

Beejapoor, Kolapoor, Indore, Surat, Bar- 
oda, Ahmedabad, Somnauth, Kurrachee, 
etc Map and Plans. Post 8vo, xss. 

Handbook — Madras, Trichino- 

Sjli, Madura, Tinnevelly, Tuticorin, 
angalore, Mysore, the Nilgiris, Wynaad, 
Ootacamund, Calicut, Hyderabad, 
Aianta, Elura Caves, etc. Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo, xss. 

Handbook — Bengal, Calcutta, 

Orissa, British Burmah, Darjiling, Dacca, 
Patna, Gaya, Benares, N.-W. Provinces, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, 
Gwalior, Naini, Tal, Delhi, Khatmandu, 
etc. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 20s. 

Handbook — The Punjab. 

Amraoti, Indore, Ajmir, Jaypur, Rohtak, 
Saharanpur, Ambala, Lodiana, Lahore, 
Kulu, Simla, Sialkot, Peshawar, Rawul 
Pindi, Attock, Karachi, Sibi, etc. Maps, 
xss. 

Handbook — HolyLand ; Sinai, 

Edom and the Syrian Deserts, Jeru- 
salem, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 20s. 

Travelling Map of Palestine^ 

Mounted and in a Case. X2S. 

Handbook — Japan. Tokio, 

Kisto, Ozaka, Hakodate, Nagasaki, and 
other Cities. With an Account of the 
most Interesting Parts of the Main Is- 
land ; and of the Ascents of the Princi- 
pal Mountains ; and Descriptions of 
Temples. With Historical Notes and 
Legends. By Ernest M. Satow, 
C.M.G., and Lt. A. G. S. Hawes, R.M. 
With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 2 is. 
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Ijanguages. 

Handbook Dictionary : Eng- 
lish, French, and German. Containing 
sJl die words and idiomatic phrases likely 
to be required by a traveller. Bound in 
leather. x6mo, 6s. 

Handbook — Travel Talk;— 

English, French, German, and Italian. 
x6mo, 3s. 6d. 

English* 
Handbook — London as it is. 

Map and Plans. x6mo, 3s. 6d. 

Handbook — Environs of Lon- 
don, within 20 miles round of thtf Metro- 
polis. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 21S. 

Handbook— England & Wales. 

Condensed in one Volume. Forming 
a Companion to Bradshaw's Railway 
Tables. Map. Post 8vo, los. 

Handbook — Eastern Counties ; 

Chelmsford, Harwich, Colchester, Mal- 
don, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury, 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowe- 
stoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, Cromer. Map 
and Plans. Post 8vo, X2S. 

Handbook — Kent ; Canter- 
bury, Dover, Ramsgate, Rochester, 
Chatham. Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 
7S. 6d. 

Handbook — Sussex ; Brighton, 

Eastbourne, Chichester, Hastings, 
Lewes, Arundel, etc. Map. PostSvo, 6s. 

Handbook — Surrey and Hants; 

Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, Guild- 
ford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, 
Southampton, New Forest, Portsmouth, 
Isle of Wight Maps and Plans. Post 
8vo, xos. 

Handbook — Berks, Bucks, and 

Oxon ; Windsor, Eton, Reading, Ayles- 
bury, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the 
Thames. Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 9s. 

Handbook — Wilts, Dorset, and 

Somerset ; Salisbury, Stonehenge, Chip- 
penham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, 
Bath, Bristol, etc. Map. Post 8vo, X2S. 

Handbook — Devon ; Exeter, 

Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, 
Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Handbook — Cornwall ; Laun- 

ceston, Penzance, Falmouth, The Li- 
zard, Land's End. Maps. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Handbook — Gloucester, Here- 
ford, and Worcester ; Cirencester, Chelt- 
enham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, 
Ross, Malvern, Kidderminster, Dudley, 
Evesham. Map. Post 8vo. 

Handbook — North Wales ; 

Bangor. Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Snow- 
don, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, 
Conway. Map. Post 8vo, 78. 



Handbook — South Wales ; 

Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, Vale of 
Neath, Pembroke, Oumarthen, Tenby, 
Swansea, the Wye. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 

Handbook — Derby, Notts, Lei- 
cester, and Stafford ; Matlock, Bakewell, 
Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hard- 
wick, Dovedale, Ashboum, Southwell, 
Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, 
Melton Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lich- 
field, Tamworth. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 

Handbook — Shropshire & Che- 
shire, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, 
Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, 
Stockport, Birkenhead. Maps and Plans. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

Handbook — Lancashire; War- 
rington, Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Clitneroe, Bolton, Blackburn, 
Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, Lancaster, 
Southport, Blackpool. Map. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Handbook— Northamptonshire 

and Rutland; Northampton, Peter- 
borough, Towccster, Daventry, Market 
Harborough,Kettering,WalUngborough, 
Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, Oak- 
ham. Maps. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Handbook — Yorkshire ; Don- 
caster, HulL Selby, Beverley, Scar- 
borough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, 
Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans. 

Post 8vO, X2S. 

Handbook — Durham and 

Northumberland; Newcastle, Darling- 
ton, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartle- 
pool, Sunderland, Shields, Berwick, Tyne- 
mouth, Alnwick. Map. Post 8vo, gs. 

Handbook — Westmorland and 

Cumberland ; Lancaster, Fumess Abbey, 
Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Conis- 
ton, Keswick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Car- 
lisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. 
Map. Post 8vo. 

Travelling Map of the Lake 

District^ 3*. fid. 

Handbook — Scotland ; Edin- 
burgh, Melrose, Abbotsford, Glasgow, 
Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, 
The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch Lo- 
mond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Cale- 
donian Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, 
Ross, and Sutherland. Maps and Plans. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 

Handbook — Ireland ; Dublin, 

Belfast, The Gianf s Causeway, Bantry, 
Glengariff, etc., Donegal, Galway, Wex- 
ford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Kil- 
lamey. Maps and Pbms. Post 8vo, xos. 
\In preparaiiotu 

Handbook — Herts, Beds, War- 
wick. Map. Post 8vo. 

Handbook — Huntingdcm and 

Lincoln. Map. Post 8va 
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Handbook — Southern Cathe- 
drals. Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, Rochester, Canterbury, Chiches> 
ter, and St Albans. Illustrations. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo, 36s. 

Handbook — Eastern Cathe- 
drals. Oxford, Peterboroug^h, Ely, Nor- 
wich, and Lincoln. Illustrations. Crown 

8vO, 9XS. 

Handbook — Western Cathe- 
drals. Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Worcester, and Lichfield. With 60 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, x6s. 

RELIGION AN 

The Speaker's Commentary on 

Thb Bible. Explanatory and Critical, 



With a Revision of the Translation. By 
Bishops and Clergy of the Anglican 
Churcn. Edited by Canon Cook. Med- 
ium 8vo. Old Test. : 6 vols,, X35S. 
New Test : 4 vols., 94s. Seep. ^, ante. 

The Apocrypha ; with a Com- 
mentary, Explanatory and Critical, by 
various writers. Edited by Professor 
H. Wage, D.D. a Vols. Medium 8vo. 
Uniform with the Speaker's Commentary. 

The New Testament : Edited, 

with a short Practical Commentary, by 
Archdeacon Churton and Bishop Basil 
Jones. With xoo Illustrations. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 31s. 

The Student's Edition of the 

Speaker's Commentary on the Bible. 
By J. M. Fuller, M. A. 4 Vols. Cr. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. each. See inside of Wrapper. 

Dictionary of the Bible ; its 

Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. By various Writers. 
Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith. Illustra- 
tions. 3 vols. 8vo, 105s. 

Concise Bible Dictionary. For 

the use of Students and Families. Con- 
densed from the above. Maps and 300 
Illustrations. 8vo, sis. 

Smaller Bible Dictionary; for 

Schools and Young Persons. Abridged 
from the above. Maps and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Christian Anti- 

QUiTiBS ; comprising the History, Insti- 
tutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith, 
and Archdeacon Chebtham. Illustra- 
tions. 3 vols. 8vo, ;^3 : 13 : 6. 

Church Dictionary. By Dean 

Hook. 8vo, 16s. 

Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy, Literature, Sects, and Doc- 
trines; from the Times of the Ai>ostle8 
to the Age of Charlemagne. Edited by 
Dr. Wm. Smith and H. Wage, D.D. 
Vols. I., II., & III. 8vo, 31S. 6d. each. 



Handbook — Northern Cathe- 
drals. York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 
Chester, and Manchester. Illustrations. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo, sis. 

Handbook — ^Welsh Cathedrals. 

Llandaff, St David's, Bangor, and St. 
Asaph's. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 153. 

Handbook— St. Alban's Cathe- 
dral. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Handbook— St Paul's. Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

D THEOLOGY. 

A Dictionary of Hymnology; 

A Companion to existing Hymn Books. 
Setting forth the Origin and History of 
the Hymns in the most popular Hymnals, 
together with Biographical Notices of 
their Authors and Translators, and their 
Sources and Origins. By Rev. John 
Julian. 8vo. 
See Students' Manuals, pp. 26, 27. 

History of Latin Christianity, 

including that of the Popes to the Ponti- 
ficate of Nicholas V. By Dean Mil- 
man. 9 vols, crown 8vo, 36s. 

Some of the Chief Facts in the 

Life of our Lord ; and the Authority of 
the Evangelical Narratives. Lectures 
preached m St. James's, Westminster. 
By Henry Wage, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Book of Common Prayer ; 

with Historical Notes. With Initial 
Letters, Vignettes, etc. 8vo, xSs. 

A Book of Family Prayers : Se- 
lected from the Liturgy of the English 
Church. With Preface. By Charles 
E. Pollock. x6mo, 3s. 6d. 

Signs and Wonders in the Land 

of Ham. With Ancient and Modem 
Parallels and Illustrations. By Rev. T. 
S. Millington. Woodcuts. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Talmud: Selected Ex- 
tracts, chiefly Illustrating the Teaching 
of the Bible. With an Introduction. By 
Bishop Barclay. Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. 

History of the Christian Church 

from the Apostolic Ase to the Reforma- 
tion, A.D. 64-1517. By Canon Robert- 
son. 8 vols, post 8vo, 6s. each. 

Undesigned Scriptural Coinci- 
dences in the Old and New Testaments ; 
a Test of their Veracity. By Rev. J. J. 
Blunt. Post 8vo, 6s. 

History of the Christian Church 

in the First Three Centuries. By Rev. 
J. J. Blunt. Post 8vo, 6s. 
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The Parish Priest; His Duties, 

Acquirements, and Obligations. By Rev. 
J. J. Blunt, Post 8vo, 6s. 

Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine and the Adjacent Regions. A Jour- 
nal of Travels and Researches. With 
Historical Illustrations. By Edward 
Robinson, D.D. Maps. 3 vols. 8vo, 4as. 

Should the Revised New Testa- 
ment be Authorised? By Sir Edmund 
Beckett, Q.C Post 8vo, 6s. 

The Revision Revised. Three 

Articles Reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review: (t) The New Greek Text; 
(II.) The New English Version ; (III.) 
Westcott and Hort's Textual Theory. 
With a Reply to Bishop EUicott. By 
John W. Burgon, B.D., Dean of Chi- 
chester. 8vo, X4S. 

The Revised Version of the 

Three First Gospels, Considered in its 
Bearings upon the Record of our Lord's 
Words and Incidents in His Life. By 
Canon F. C Cook. 8vo, 98. 

The Origins of Language and 

Religion. Considered in Five Essays. 
By Canon F. C Cook, M.A. 8vo, 15s. 

Psalms of David ; with Notes, 

Explanatoiy and Critical. By Dean 
Johnson, Canon Elliott, and Canon 
Cook. Medium 8vo, xos. 6d. 

The Gospel According to St. 

John. With Notes and Dissertations by 
Canon B. F. Westcott, D.D. Medium 
8vo, los. 6d. 

Manual of Family Prayer ; ar- 
ranged on a card. 8vo, 2s. 

The First Principles of the Re- 
formation, Illustrated in the Ninety-five 
Theses and the Three Primary Works of 
Martin Luther. Edited, with Theolo- 

6'cal and Historical Introductions. By 
ENRY Wage, D.D., and Professor 
BucHHBiM, King's ColL, London. With 
Portrait 8vo, xas. 

Church and the Age : a Series 

of Essajrs on the Principles and Pre- 
sent Position of the Anglican Church. 
By various Writers. 2 vols. 8vo, 268. 

The Synoptic Gospels, — ^The 

Death of Christ,— The Worth of Life,— 
Design in Nature, and other Essays. 
By Archbishop Thomson. Cr. 8vo, 9s. 

Companions for the Devout 

Life. Lectures delivered at St James's 
Church. 1875-76. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Classic Preachers of the Eng- 
lish Church. 

First Series. 1877. Donne, Barrow, 
South. Beveridge, Wilson, Butler. With 
Introduction. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Second Series. 1878. Bull, Hors- 
ley, Taylor, Sanderson, Tillotson, An- 
df ewes. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



Masters in English Theology. 

Lectures delivered at King^s College. 
London. By Canon Barry, Dean of St 
Paul's, Prof. Plumptrb, Canons West- 
cott and Farrar, and Archdeacon 
Cheetham. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Essays on Cathedrds. By 

various Authors. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Dean Howson. 8vo, x2S. 

The Cathedral : its Necessary 

Place in the Life and Work of the 
Church. By the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Gallican Church. From 

the Concordat of Bologna, 15x6, to the 
Revolution. With an introduction. By 
W.H.Jervis. Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

Continuity of Scripture, as 

declared by the Testimony of Our Lord 
and of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
By Lord Hathbri.by. 2S. 6d. 

Bible Lands : their Modem 

Customs and Manners, illustrative of 
Scripture. By Henry Van Lennep, 
D.D. Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

The Shadows of a Sick Room. 

With Preface by Canon Liddon. 
x6mo, 2S. 6d. 

An Argument for the Divinity 

of Jesus Christ From '* Le Christian- 
isme et les temps presents." By Abbe 
Em. Bougaud. Translated by C L. 
CuRRiE. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The Witness of the Psalms to 

Christ and Christianity. The Bampton 
Lectures for X876. By the Bishop of 
Dbrry. 8vo, X4S. 

Treatise on the Augustinian 

Doctrine of Predestination. By Canon 
Mozlby. With Index and Analysis. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

Foundations of Religion in the 

Mind and Heart of Man. By Sir John 
Byles. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Hymns adapted to the Church 

Service. By Bp. Hbbbr. x6mo, xs. 6d. 

The Nicene and Apostles' 

Creeds. With some account of '* The 
Creed of St. Athanasius.'* By Canon 
SwAiNSON. 8vo, x6s. 

Religious Thought and Life 

in India. An Account of the Religions 
of the Indian Peoples, based on a Life's 
Study of their Literature. Bv Monibr 
Williams, Professor of Sanskrit at Ox- 
ford. Part I. Vedism, Brahmanism, and 
Hinduism. 8vo, x8s. 

Part II. Buddhism, Jainism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Islam, Indian Christianity. 

UntAe Press. 

Christian Institutions; Essays 

on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By Dean 
Stanley. 8vo. 12s. 
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Epistles of St. Paul to the 

Corinthians. The Greek Text; with 
Critical Notes imd Dissertations. By 
Dean Stanley. 8vo, x8s. 

Lectures on the History of the 

EASf BRN Church. By Dean Stanlby. 
With Plans. Crown 8vo, fis. 

Lectures on the History of the 

Jbwish Church, from the time of Abra- 
ham to the Christian Era. By Dean 
Stanley. Maps and Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, x8s. 

Sermons preached during the 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in the East 
By Dean Stanley. With Notices of 
the Localities visited. 8vo, 9s. 

Sermons Preached in West- 
minster Abbey on Public Occasions. By 
the late Dean Stanlby. 8vo, las. 

The Jesuits : their Constitu- 
tion and Teaching ; an Historical Sketch. 
By W. C Cartwright. 8vo, 9s. 

Life in the Light of God's 

Word. ByArchbp.THOMSON. Post8vo,5s. 

Sermons preached in Lincoln's- 

Inn. By Canon Cook. 8vo, 9s. 

Benedicite; or, Song of the 

Three Children. Being Illustrations of 
the Power, Beneficence, and Design mani- 
fested by the Creator in His Works. ByG. 
C Child Chaplin, M.D. Post 8vo, 6s. 



Life in Faith. School Sermons. 

By T. W. Jrx-Blakb, D.D. SmaU 
8vOj 38. 6d. 

A History of Christianity, from 

the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire. By 
Dean Milman. 3 vols, post 8vo, xas. 

History of the Jews, from the 

earliest period, continued to Modem 
Times. By Dean Milman. 3 vols, post 

8V0, Z2S. 

A Smaller Scripture History of 

the Old and New Testaments. Edited by 
Dr. W. Smith. Maps and Woodcuts. 
x6mo, 3s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at Lincoln's- 

Inn. By Archbp. Thomson. 8vo, zos. 6d. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions 

in Religion. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstonb. Containing The Vatican 
Decrees — ^Vaticanism — Speeches of Pius 
IX. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Eight Months at Rome, during 

the Vatican Council, with a Daily Ac- 
count of the Proceedings. By Pomponio 
Leto. 8vo, Z2S. 

Worship in the Church of 

England. By A. J. B. Bbresford- 
HoPB. 8vo, 9s.; or^ Popular Editian^ 
8vo, 2S. 6d. 

Worship and Order. By A. J. 

B. Bbrbsford-Hopb, M.P. 8vo, 9s. 



SCIENCE, NATURAL HIST ORY, GEOLOGY, ETC. 

Science. 



Connexion of the Physical 

Sciences. By Mary Somerville. New 
Edition revised. Plates. Post 8vo, 9s. 

Molecular and Microscopic 

Science. By Mart Sombrvillb. IUus- 
trations. 2 vols, post 8vo, azs. 

Ironclad Ships; their Qualities, 

Performances, and Cost, with Chapters 
on Turret Ships, Rams, etc. By Sir E. 
J. Reed, K.CB. Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 

Six Months in Ascension ; 

an Unscientific Account of a Scientific 
Expedition. By Mrs. Gill. Map. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

The Admiralty Manual of 

Scientific Inquiry, prepared for the use 
of Officers, and Travellers in General. 
Map. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Reports of the British Associa- 

TiON for the Advancement of Science, 
from 1831 to the present time. 8vo. 

Philosophy in Sport made 

Science in Earnest ; or, the First Principles 
of Natural Philosophy explained by aid 
of the Toys and Sports of Youth. By 
Dr. Paris. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 



Metallurgy; The Art of Ex- 

tracting Metals from their Ores. By 
John Percy. With Illustrations. 8vo. 

Fuel, Wood, Peat, Coal, &c. 308. 

Lead, and Part of Silver. 30s. 

Silver and Gold. 30s. 

The Manufacture of Russian 

Sheet-iron. By John Percy, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A Manual of Naval Architec- 
ture for the Use of Officers of the 
Royal Navy, Mercantile Marine, Yachts- 
men, Shipbuilders, and others. By W. 
H. White. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, 245. 

Hydrographical Surveying. A 

Description of the Means and Methods 
Employed in Constructing Marine Charts. 
By CapL W. J. L. Wharton, R.N. 
With lUustrations. 8vo, 15$. 

Walks in the Regions of Science 

and Faith : Essays by the Bishop of Car- 
lisle. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on Ship- 

Building in Iron and SteeL By Sir E. 
J. Reed, K.C.B., M.P. Second and 
Revised Edition. With Plans and Wood- 
cuts. 8va 
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Natural Philosophy ; an Intro- 
duction to the studv of Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics, Light, Heat, and Sound ; 
with numerous Examples. By Samuel 
Newth. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mathematical Examples. A 

Graduated Series of Elementary Exam- 
ples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, 
Trigonometry, and Mechanics. By 
Samuel Newth. Small 8vo, 8s. 6d. 



Patterns for Turning; to be 

cut on the Lathe without the use of any 
Ornamental Chuck. By W. H. Elphin- 
STONB. Illustrations. Small 410, 15s. 

Elements of Mechanics, includ- 
ing Hydrostatics, with numerous Ex- 
amples. By Samuel Newth. Small 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

The Freedom of Science in the 

Modem State. By Rudolf Virchow. 
Fcp. 8vo, as. 



Natural History and Medioine. 



Siberia in Asia. A Visit to the 

Valley of the Yenesay in East Siberia. 
With Description of the Natural History, 
Migration of Birds, &c. By Henry 
Sebbohm. Map and lUustrations. 
Crown 8vo, X4S. 

Life of a Scotch Naturalist 

(Thomas Edward^ By S. Smiles. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 

The Cat; an Introduction to 

the Study of Backboned Animals, espe- 
cially Mammals. By St. George Miv- 
art. With 200 Illustrations. 8vo, 30s. 

Lessons from Nature ; as mani- 
fested in Mind and Matter. By St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S. 8vo, xss. 

The Origin of Species, by 

Means of Natural Selection ; or the 
Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life. By Charles Darwin. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Voyage of a Naturalist; a 

Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries 
Wsited during a Voyage round the 
World. By Charles Darwin. Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, 98. 

Variation of Animals and Plants 

UNDER Domestication. By C. Dar- 
win. Illustrations, a vols. cr. 8vo, x8s. 

The Various Contrivances by 

which Orchids are Fertilised by 
Insects. By Charles Darwin. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, gs. 

The Effects of Cross and Self 

Fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom. 
By Charles Darwin. Crown 8vo, zas. 

Expression of the Emotions 

in Man and Animals. By Charles 
Darwin. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Descent of Man and Selection 

in Relation to Sex. By Charles 
Darwin. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

Insectivorous Plants. By 

Charles Darwin. Post 8vo, 148. 

The Movements and Habits 

of Climbing Plants. By Chas. Darwin. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 



The Different Forms of Flowers 

on Plants of the same Species. By 
Charles Darwin. Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, los. 6d. 

The Power of Movement in 

Plants. By Charles Darwin, assisted 
by Francis Darwin. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, xss. 

The Formation of Vegetable 

Mould through the Action of Worms. 
With Observations on their Habits. By 
Charles Darwin. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 9s. 

Facts and Arguments for Dar- 
win. By Fritz Muller. Illustrations. 
Post .8vo, 6s. 

Geographical Handbook of all 

the ki^own Ferns, with Tables to show 
their Distribution. By K. M. Lyell. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Gardens of the Sun ; or, a 

Naturalist's Journal on the Mountains 
and in the Forests and Swamps of Bor- 
neo and the Sulu Archipelago. By 
F. W. BuRBiDGE. With Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, 14s. 

Harvest of the Sea. An Ac- 
count of the British Food Fishes. With 
Sketches of Fisheries and Fisher-Folk. 
By James G. Bertram. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 

Household Surgery ; or, Hints 

for Emergencies. By John F. South. 
\^th new Preface and Additions. Wood- 
cuts. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Winters Abroad : Some Infor- 
mation Respecting Places Visited by the 
Author on Account of his Health. In- 
tended for the Use and Guidance of In- 
valids. Bv R. H. Ottbr, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Kirkes' Handbook of Physio- 
logy. By W. MoRRANT Baker. 
420 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, X4S. 

Gleanings in Natural History. 

By Edward Jbssb. Woodcuts. Fcap. 
38. 6d. 
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Geography and G-eology. 



Student's Elements of Geo- 

loey. By Sir Chaklbs Lvblu A new 
Edition, entirely revised by Pro£ P. M . 
Duncan. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

Principles of Geology ; or, the 

Modem Changes of the Earth and iu 
Inhabitants, as Illustrative of Geology. 
By Sir Charlbs Lybll. Woodcuts, 
a vols. 8vo. 

Physical Geography. By Mary 

SoMBRViLLB. New Edition, Revised by 
Rev. J. Richardson. Portrait. Post 
8vo, 9S. 

Physical Geography of the 

Holy Land. Bv Edward Robinson, 
Post Svo, xos. 6d. 

A History of Ancient Geo- 
graphy amoiur the Greeks and Romans, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By E. H. Bunbury. 
With ao Maps, a voU. 8vo, axs. 



Siluria ; a History of the Oldest 

Rocks in the British Isles and other 
Countries ; with Sketches of the Origin 
and Distribution of Native Gold, the 
£[eneral succession of Geological Forma- 
tions and changes of the Earth's surface. 
By Sir Roderick Murchison. Illus- 
trations.* a vols. 8vo, x8s. 

Records of the Rocks ; or. 

Notes on the Geology, Natural History, 
and Antiquities of North and South 
Wales, Devon, &c. By Rev. W. S. 
Symonds. Illustrations. Crown 8vo» 
xss. 

Life of a Scotch Geologist and 

Botanist (Robert Dick). By S. Smiles. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, xas. 

Scepticism in Geology, and the 

Reasons for it An assemblage of Facts 
from Nature opposed to the Theory of 
" Causes now in Action," and refuting it. 
By Verifier. PostSvo, 6s. 
S*€ also Student's Manuals, p. 27. 



FINE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, & ANTIQUITIES. 



The National Memorial to the 

Prince Consort at Kensington. A 
Descriptive and Illustrated Account, con- 
sisting of Coloured Views and Engrav- 
ings of the Monument and its Decora- 
tions, its Groups, Statues, Mosaics, 
Architecture, and Metalwork- With 
descriptive text by Dovne C Bell. 
Folio, £x^ : 12s. 

Greece : Pictorial, Descriptive, 

and Historical. By Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 
With an Introduction on the Characters 
of Greek Art by George Scharf, F.S.A. 
A Revised Edition. Edited by H. F. 
TozER, M.A. With 400 Illustrations of 
Scenery, Architecture, and the Fine Arts 
of the Country. Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

A Handbook to the Albert 

Memorial Fcap. 8vo, zs. ; or with Il- 
lustrations, ss. 6a. 

Mediaeval and Modern Pottery 

and Porcelain. By Joseph Marryat. 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 42s. 

Old English Plate : Ecclesias- 
tical, Decorative, and Domestic; its 
Makers and Marks. With Illustrations 
and Improved Tables of the Date Letters 
used in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
By Wilfred J. Cripps. With 70 Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, x6s. 

Old French Plate : Furnishing 

Tables of the Paris Date Letters, and 
Facsimiles of other marks. By W. J. 
Cripps. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
88. 6d. 



Cyprus; its Ancient Cities, 

Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of 
Researches and Excavations during Ten 
Years' Residence in that Island. By 
Louis P. di Cssnola. 400 Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo, 50s. 

A History of Greek Sculpture. 

By A. S. Murray, of the British Mus- 
eum. With X30 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Medium 8vo. Vol. I. From the Earliest 
times to the Age of Pheidias. 3xs. 

Vol. II. Under Pheidias and his Suc- 
cessors. 3ZS. 6d. 

Ancient Mycenae; Discoveries 

and Researches on the Sites of Mycenae 
and Tiryns. By Dr. Schukmann. 
With Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. 500 Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, 50s. 

Troja: Results of the Latest 

Researches and Discoveries on the Site 
of Homer's Troy, and in the ^ Heroic 
Tumuli and other Sites, made in 1882 ; 
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Macdougall. Plans. Post Svo, 12s. 

Naval Gunnery ; for the Use 

of Officers and the Training of Seaman 
Gunners. By Sir Howard Douglas. 
Svo, ais. 

The Royal Engineer and the 

Royal Establishments at Woolwich and 
Chatham. By Sir Francis B. Head. 
Illustrations. Svo, zas. 



The Principles and Practice of 

Modern Artillery, including Artillery 
Material, Gunnery, and Organisation and 
Use of Artillery in Warfare. By Lieut. - 
Col. C. H. Owen. Illustrations. Svo, 
Z5s. 

The Administration of Justice 

under Military and Martial Law, as 
applicable to the Army, Navy, Marine, 
and Auxiliary Forces. By C. M. Clodb. 
Svo, zas. 

History of the Administration 

and Government of the British Army from 
the Revolution of z6SS. By C. M. Clode. 
a vols. Svo, azs. each. 

Constitution and Practice of 

Courts-Msutial, with a Summary of the 
Law of Evidence, and some Notice of the 
Criminal Law of England with reference 
to the Trial of Civil Offisnces. By CapL 
T. F. Simmons, R.A. Svo, zss. 

History of the Royal Artil- 
lery. Compiled from the Original Re- 
cords. By Col. Francis Duncan, R.A. 
a vols. Svo, zSs. 

The English in Spain. The 

True Story of the War of the Succession 
in Z834-Z840. By Colonel Francis 
Duncan, R.A. Illustrations. Svo, z6s. 

Wellington's Supplementary 

Despatches and Correspondence. Edited 
by lus Son. z5 vols. Svo, aos. each. An 
index. Svo, aos. 

Wellington's Civil and Political 

Correspondence, zSzg-zSsz. S vols. Svo. 
aos. each. 

The Light Cavalry Brigade in 

the Crimea : Extracts from Letters and 
Journals during the Crimean War. By- 
General Lord George Paget. With 
Map. Crown Svo, zos. 6d. 

Lives of the Warriors of the 

Seventeenth Century. By Gen. Sir 
Edward Cust. 4 vols, post Svo. 
The Civil Wars of France and Eng- 
land. z6zz-7S. a vols. z6s. Com- 
manders OF Fleets and Armies, Z648- 
Z704. a vols. zSs. 

Annals of the Wars of the 

zSth and zgth Centuries, 1700-Z8Z5. Com- 
piled from the most Authentic Histories 
of the Period. By Gen. Sir E. Cust. 
Maps. 9 vols. fcap. Svo, 5s. each. 

Deeds of Naval Daring; or, 

Anecdotes of the British Navy. By 
Edward Giffard. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d- 
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RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, ETC. 



The English Flower Garden. 

Its Style and Position. With an Illus- 
trated Dictionary of all the Plants used, 
and Directions for then: Culture and 
Arrangement. By various Writers. By 
William Robinson, F.L.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. 

Hardy Flowers. Descriptions 

of upwards of 1300 of the most Orna- 
mental Species ; with Directions for their 
Arrangement, Culture, etc. By Wm. 
Robinson. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

God's Acre Beautiful; or, the 

Cemeteries of the Future. By Wm. 
Robinson. 8 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Illustrated Wild Garden ; 

or, Our Groves and Gardens made 
Beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardv 
Exotic Plants. By W. Robinson. With 
90 Woodcuts. 8vo, los. 6d. 

The Parks and Gardens of 

Paris, considered in relation to the 
wants of other Cities and of Public and 
Private Gardens; being Notes on a Study 
of Paris Gardens. By W. Robinson, 
With 350 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 

Alpine Flowers for English 

Gardens. How they may be grown in 
all parts of the British Islands. By W. 
Robinson. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

A Popular Account of the In- 
troduction of Peruvian Bark from South 
America into British India and Ceylon, 
and of the Progress of its Cultivation. 
By Clements R. Markham. With 
Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 14s. 

Plain Instructions in Gardening ; 

with a Calendar of Operations and Di- 
rections for every Month. By Mrs. 
Loudon. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Modem Domestic Cookery, 

Founded on Principles of Economy and 
Practice, and adapted for private families. 
By a Lady. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

A Geographical Handbook of 

Ferns. By K. M. Lyell. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Sub -Tropical Garden ; or, 

Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden, 
with Illustrations of all the finer Plants 
used for this purpose. By W. Robinson. 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, 5s. 

Thrift : a Book of Domestic 

Counsel. By Samuel Smiles. Small 
8vo, 6s, 

Duty: With Illustrations of 

Courage, Patience, and Endurance. By 
Samuel Smiles. Small Svo, 6s. 

Royal Agricultural Journal 

(published half-yearly). 8vo. 

Bees and Flowers. By Rev. 

Thomas James. Fcap. Svo, is. each. 

Music and Dress. By a Lady. 

Fcap. 8vo, is. 

Choice of a Dwelling ; a 

Practical Handbook of Useful Informa- 
tion on all Points connected with Hiring, 
Buying, or Building a House. Plans. 
Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

The Art of Dining; or, Gas- 
tronomy and Gastronomers. By A. 
Havward, Q.C Post Svo, 2s. 

Household Surgery ; or Hints 

for Emcrgendes. By John F. South. 
Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Methods in Almsgiving. A 

Handbook for Helpers. By M. W. 
MoGGRiDGB, of the Charity Organisation 
Society. Post Svo, 3s. 6d. 



FIELD SPORTS. 



Dog-breaking; the most Ex- 
peditious, Certain, and Easy Method. 
By General Hutchinson. Woodcuts. 
Svo, 7S. 6d. 

*»* A Summary of the Rules, for Game- 
keepers, &C. IS. 

My Boyhood : a Story of 

Country Life and Sport for Boys. By 
H. C. Barkley, Civil Engineer. "With 
Illustrations. Post Svo, 6s. 

Wild Sports and Natural His- 
tory of the Highlands. By Charles 
St. John. New and Beautifully Illus- 
trated Edition. Crown Svo. 15s. ; or 
cheap ed., post Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Chase— The Turf— and 

the Road. By Nimrod. Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, ss. ; or coloured plates, 7s. 6d. 

Sport in the Soudan. By F. 

L. Jambs. Se€p* 9- 



Salmonia ; or Days of Fly-Fish- 

ing. By Sir Humphry Davy. Wood- 
cuts. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Five Years' Adventures in the 

far Interior of South Africa with the 
Wild Beasts and Wild Tribes of the 
Forests. By R. Gordon Gumming. 
Woodcuts. Post Svo, 6s. 

Sport and War. Recollections 

of Fighting and Hunting in South Africa, 
from 1S34-67, with an Account of the 
Duke of Edinburgh's Visit By General 
Sir John Bissst, C.B. Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, X4S. 

Western Barbary, its Wild 

Tribes and Savage Aiiimals. By Sir 
John Drummond Hay. Post Svo, as. 

Sport in Abyssinia. By Earl 

of Mayo. Illustrations. Crown Svo, 123. 
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Mr, Murray's List of Works 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



DR. WM. SMITH'S 
DICTIONARIES. 

A Dictionary of the Bible ; Its 

Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Nattu^ History. Illustrations. 3 vols. 
8vo, 105s. 

A Concise Bible Dictionary. 

For the use of Students and Families. 
Condensed from the above. With Maps 
and 300 Illustrations. 8vo, ais. 

A Smaller Bible Dictionary. 

For Schools and Young Persons. 
Abridged from the above, with Maps 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities. The History, Institutions, and 
Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
With Illustrations, a vol^ medium Bvo, 
;^3:i3:6. 

A Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy, Literature, Sects, and Doctrines. 
From the Time of the Apostles to the 
Age of Charlemagne. Vols. I. II. and 
III. Medium Svo, 31s. 6d. each. 

A Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman Antiquities. Comprising the 
Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, 
Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, 
etc. With 500 Illustrations. Medium 
Svo, 38s. 

A Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman Bio^phy and Mythology, con- 
taining a History of the ^cient World, 
Civil, Literaiy, and Ecclesiastical, from 
the earliest times to the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. With • 564 
lUustraUons. 3 vols, medium 8vo, 84s. 

A Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman Geography, showing the Re- 
searches of modem Scholars and Travel- 
lers, including an account of the PoliticaJ 
History of both Countries and Cities, as 
well as of their Geography. With 530 
Illustrations. 3 vols, medium Svo, 56s. 

A Classical Dictionary of 

Mythology, Biography, and Geography. 
With 750 Woodcuts. Svo, 18s. 

A Smaller Classical Dictionary. 

Abridged from the above. With aoo 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

A Smaller Dictionary of Greek 

and Roman Antiquities. Abridged from 
the larger work. With aoo Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 



A Latin - English Dictionary. 

Based on the works of Forcellini and 
Freund. With Tables of the Roman 
Calendar, Measures, Weights, and 
Monies. Medium Svo, ais. 

A Smaller Latin-English Dic- 
tionary. With Dictionary of Proper 
Names, and Tables of Roman Calendar, 
etc. ^ A New and thoroughly Revised 
Edition. Square zamo, 7s. 6d. 

An English-Latin Dictionary, 

Copious and Critical. Medium Svo, 21s. 

A Smaller English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. Abridged from the above. 
Square x2mo, 7s. 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH'S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 
A Smaller Scripture History of 

the Old and New Testaments. With 
Coloured Map and 40 Woodcuts. x6mo, 
3s. 6d. 

A Smaller Ancient History of 

the East, from the Earliest Times to the 
Conquest of Alexander the Great. 
With 70 Woodcuts. i6mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conouest. With Coloured Maps and 
74 Woodcuts. z6mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller History of Rome, 

from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. With Coloured 
Map and Woodcuts. i6mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller Classical Mythology. 

With Translations from the Ancient 
Poets, and Questions on the Work. With 
90 Woodcuts. z6mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller Manual of Ancient 

Geography. 36 Woodcuts. z6mo, 3s. 6d, 

A Smaller Manual of Modem 

Geography. Physical and Political. 
i6mo, as. 6d. 

A Smaller History of England, 

from the Earliest Times to the year 
1880. With Coloured Maps and 68 
Woodcuts. z6mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller History of English 

Literature ; giving a Sketch of the Lives 
of our chief Writers. x6mo, 3s. 6d. 

Short Specimens of English 

Literature. Selected from the chief 
Authors, and arranged chronologically. 
z6mo, 3s. 6d. 
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MURRAY'S 

STUDENT'S MANUALS. 

A Series of Historical Class Books 

for advanced Scholars, Forming a 

complete chain of History from the 

earliest ages to modem times. 

Student's Old Testament His- 
tory, from the Creation to the Return 
of the Jews from Captivity. With an 
Introduction by Philip Smith. Maps 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

Studenfs New Testament His- 
tory. With an Introduction connecting 
the History of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By Philip Smith. Maps and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's Ecclesiastical History 

Part I,— From the Times of the Apostles 
to the full Establishment of the Holy 
Roman Empure and the Papal Power. 
Part II.— The Middle Ages and the 
Reformation. By Philip Smith. Wood- 
cuts, a vols. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

Student's English Church His- 
tory. First Period— From the Planting 
of the Church in Britain to the Accession 
of Henry VIII. Second Period— From 
the Time of Henry VIII. to the Silencing 
of Convocation in the iSth Century. By 
Canon Perry, a v. Post8vo,^s. 6d. each. 

Student's Ancient History of 

the East Egypt* Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, Phoenicia, &c. By Philip 
Smith. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest ; with the History of Literature 
and Art With coloured Maps and Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's History of Rome, 

down to the Establishment of the Empire ; 
with the History of Literature and Art 
By Dean Liddbll. With coloured Map 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's History of the Decline 

and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Ed. Gibbon. Woodcuts. Post8vo,7S.6a. 

Student's History of Modem 

Europe. From the End of the Middle 
Ages to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. Post 
8vo. [/« Preparation, 

Student's Hume : a History of 

England from the Roman Invasion to 
the Revolution in 1688. New Edition. 
Continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By J. S. Brewer. With 7 Coloured 
Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Or in 3 Parts. Price as. 6d. each. 

Student's History of France, 

from the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
the Second Empire. By Rev. W. H. 
Jervis. Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



Student's History of England 

from the Accession of Henry VII. to 
the Death of George II. By Henry 
Hallam. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's History of Europe 

during the Middle Ages. By Henry 
Hallam. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's Ancient Geography. 

By Canon Bevan. Woodcuts. Post 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's Modem Geography. 

Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. 
By Canon Bsvan. Woodcuts. Post Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

Student's Geography of British 

India, Political and Physical. By Geo. 
Smith, LL.D. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Student's Manual of the English 

Language. By George P. Marsh. 
Post 8vo, 7S. 6d. 

Student's Manual of English 

Literature. By T. B. Shaw. Post 8vo, 
7S. 6d. 

Student's Specimens of English 

Literature. By T. B. Shaw. Post 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Student's Manual of Moral 

Philosophy. By W. Fleming. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Student's Manual of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity. By H. Wace, 
D.D. Post 8vo. 

Student's History of the Ro- 
man Empire, from the Establishment 
of the Empire to the Accession of Com- 
modus, A.D. z8o. Post 8vo. 
*»* This Work will form a connecting link 

between the Student's Rome and Student's 

Gibbon. 

MARKHAM'S HISTORIES. 

( With Conversations at the end of 

each Chapter,) 

A History of England, from 

the First Invasion by the Romans to 
1880. With zoo Woodcuts. 7amo,3S. 6d. 

A History of France, from the 

Conquest of Gaul by Julius Caesar to 
1878. Woodcuts, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

A History of Germany, from 

the Invasion by Marius to z88o. With 
so Woodcuts, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

Little Arthur's History of Eng- 
land. By Lady Callcott. Continued 
down to the year 1878. With 36 Wood- 
cuts. z6mo, IS. 6d. 

Little Arthur's History of 

France, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Second Empire. On the 
Plan of ' litde Arthur's England. ' With 
Woodcuts. Foolscap 8va 
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Mr. Murray's List of 



DR, WM. SMITH'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



ENGLISH COURSE. 
A Primary History of Britain 

for Elementary Schools, zamo, as. 6d. 

A School Manual of English 

Gramnuur, with Illustrations and Prac- 
tical Exercises. By T. D. Hall. Post 
8vo, 3S. 6d. 

A Primary English Grammar 

for Elementary Schools. With Numer- 
ous Exercises and Carefully Graduated 
Parsing Lessons. By T. D. Halu 
i6mo, zs. 

A Manual of English Composi- 
tion. With Copious Illustrations and 
Practical Exercises. By T. D. Hall. 
zamo, 3S. 6d. 

A School Manual of Modern 

Geography, Physical and Political. By 
John Richardson. Post 8vo, 5s. 

A Smaller Manual of Modem 

Geography, for Schools and Young Per- 
sons. x6mo, as. 6d. 

LATIN COURSE. 
The Young Beginner's First 

Latin Book ; Containing the Rudiments 
of Grammar, Easy Grammatical Ques- 
tions and Exercises, with Vocabularies. 
Being Introductory to Principia Latina, 
Parti, zamo, as. 

The Young Beginner's Second 

Latin Book ; Containing an Esusy Latin 
Reading Book, with an Analysis of the 
Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary. 
Being Introductory to Principia Latina, 
Part II. zamo, as. 

Principia Latina, Part I. A 

First Latin Course, comprehending Gram- 
mar, Delectus, and * Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies. With Accidence adapted to 
the Ordinary Grammars, as well as the 
Public School Latin Primer, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

Appendix to Principia Latina, 

Part I. ; Additional Exercises, with 
Examination Papers, zamo, as. 6d. 

Principia Latina, Part 11. A 

Latin Reading Book, an Introduction to 
Ancient Mythology^ Geography, Roman 
Antiquities, and History. With Notes 
and Dictionary, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

Principia Latina, Part III. A 

Latin Poetry Book, containing Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters, Eclogae 
Ovidianse, Latin Prosody, First Latin 
Verse Book, zamo, 3s. 6d. 



Principia Latina, Part IV. 

Latin Prose Composition, containing the 
Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples 
and Exercises, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

Principia Latina, Part V. 

Short Tales and Anecdotes from Ancient 
History, for Translation into Latin Prose, 
zamo, 3s. 

A Latin -English Vocabulary : 

arranged according to subjects and ety- 
mology; with a Latin-English Dictionary 
to Phaedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and 
Caesar's " Gallic War." zamo, 3s. 6d. 

The Student's Latin Grammar. 

Post 8vo, 6s. 

A Smaller Latin Grammar. 

Abridged from the above, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Graeca, Part I. A First 

Greek Course : comprehending Grammar, 
Delectus, and Exercise-book. With 
Vocabularies, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

Appendix to Initia Graeca, 

Part I. — ^Additional Exercises, with Ex- 
amination Papers and Easy Reading 
Lessons, with the Sentences analysed, 
serving as an Introduction to Part II. 
zamo, as. 6d. 

Initia Graeca, Part 11. A 

Greek Reading Book, containing Short 



Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, 
• Gr< • — 
;ma1 
zamo, 3s. 6d. 



and Grecian History. Arranged in a 
systematic progression, with Lexicon. 



Initia Graeca. Part III. Greek 

Prose Composition : containing a Syste- 
matic Course of Exercises on the Syn- 
tax, with the Principal Rules of Syntax, 
and an English -Greek Vocabulary to 
the Exercises, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

The Student's Greek Grammar. 

By Professor Curtius. Post 8vo, 6s. 

A Smaller Greek Grammar. 

Abridged from the above, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. Extracted 

from the above work, zamo, as. 6d. 

Elucidations of Curtius's Greek 

Grammar. Translated by Evelyn 
Abbott. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Plato. The Apology of So- 
crates, the Crito, and Part of the Phaedo ; 
with Notes in English from Stallbaum, and 

• Schleiermacher's Introductions, zamo, 
3s. 6d. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN COURSE. 



French Principia, Part I. A 

First French Course, conuining Gram- 
mar, Delectus, and Exercises, with Vo- 
cabularies and materials for French 
Conversation. z2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Appendix to French Principia, 

Part I. Being Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers, zamo, as. 6d. 

French Principia, Part II. 

A Reading Book, with Notes, and a 
Dictionary, zsmo, 4s. 6d. 

Student's French Grammar : 

Practical and Historical. By C. Heron- 
Wall. With Introduction by M. Littrtf. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

A Smaller Grammar of the 

French Langiiage. Abridged from the 
above, zamo, 3s. 6d. 



German Principia, Part I. A 

First German Course, containing Gram- 
mar, Delectus, Exercises, and vocabu- 
lary, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

German Principia. Part II. A 

Reading Book, with Notes and a Dic- 
tionary, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

Practical German Grammar. 

With an Historical development of the 
Language. Post 8vo, 3s. 6<L 

Italian Principia, Part I. 

A First Course, containing a Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabu- 
laries, and Materials for Italian Conver- 
sation.^ By Signor Ricci. zamo, 3s. 6d. 

Italian Principia, Part II. A 

Reading-Book, containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, History, and Passages from the 
best Italian Authors, with Grammatical 
Questions, Notes, and a Copious Ety- 
mological Dictionary, zamo, 3s. 6d. 



SCHOOL AND PRIZE BOOKS. 



^sop's Fables, chiefly from 

Original Sources, by Rev. Thos. James. 
With zoo Woodcuts. Post 8vo, as. 6d. 

King Edward VI.'s Latin Ac- 
cidence, zamo, as. 6d. 

King Edward VI/s Latin Gram- 
mar, zamo, 3s. 6d. 

Oxenham's English Notes for 

Latin Elegiacs. Designed for early pro- 
ficients in the art of Latin Versification, 
zamo, 3s. 6d. 

Hutton's Principia Grseca : an 

Introduction to the study of Greek, com- 
prehending Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, zamo, 
3s. 6d. 

Buttmann's Lexilogus; a Criti- 
cal Examination of the Meaning and Ety- 
mology of Passages in Greek Writers. 
8vo, I as. 

Matthiae*s Greek Grammar. 

Revised by Crooks. Post 8vo, 4s. 

Horace. With loo Vignettes. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Practical Hebrew Grammar; 

with an Appendix, containing the Heb- 
rew Text ot Genesis I. VI. and Psalms 
I. VI. Grammatical Analysis and Voca- 
bulary. By Rev. Stanley Lbathss. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Mechanics, includ- 
ing Hydrostatics. By Pro£ Newth. 
Sm. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 



First Book of Natural Philo- 
sophy : an Introduction to the Study of 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, 
Heat, and Sound. By ProC Newth. 
Sm. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mathematical Examples. A 

Graduated Series of Elementary Exam- 
ples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, 
Trigonometry, and Mechanics. By Pro- 
fessor Newth. Small 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Progressive Geography. By 

J. W. Crokes. z8mo, zs. 6d. 

A Child's First Latin Book, 

comprising a full Praxis of Nouns, Ad- 
jectives, and Pronouns, with Active 
Verbs. By T. D. Hall. z6mo, 2S. 

Gleanings in Natural History. 

By Edward Jesse. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Philosophy in Sport made 

Science in Earnest; or Natural Philo- 
sophy inculcated by the Toys and Sports 
of Youth- By Dr. Paris. Woodcuts. 
Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Puss in Boots. By Otto Speck- 

TER. Illustrations. z6mo, zs. 6d. 

The Charmed Roe. By Otto 

Spbcktbr. Illustrations. z6mo, 5s. 

A Boy's Voyage Round the 

World. By Samuel Smiles. Illustra- 
tions. Small 8vo, 68. 
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Mr. Murray's List of Works. 



The Home & Colonial Library. 



Class A— BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, &c. 
Drink water's Gibraltar. 2s. 
The Amber Witch. 2s. 

Southey's Cromwell and Bun- 



I. 

2. 

3- 



yan. 



4. Barrow's Sir Francis Drake. 2s. 

5 . British Army at Washington. 2s. 

6. French in Algiers. 2s. 

7. Fall of the Jesuits. 2s. 

8. Livonian Tales. 2s. 

9. Conde. By Lord Mahon. 3s. 6d. 

10. Sale's Brigade in AfTghanistan. 2s. 

11. Sieges of Vienna. 2s. 

12. Milman's Wayside Cross. 2s. 

13. Liberation War in Germany. 3s. 6d. 

14. Gleig's Battle of Waterloo. 3s. 6d. 

15. Steffens' Adventures. 2s. 

16. Campbell's British Poets. 3s. 6d. 

17. Essays. By Lord Mahon. 3s. 6d. 

18. Gleig's Life of Lord Clive. 3s. 6d. 

19. Stokers and Pokers. By Sir 

Francis Head. 2s. 

20. Gleig's Life of Munro. 3s. 6d. 



Class B— VOYAGES and TRAVEL. 

1. BoRROW's Bible in Spain. 3s. 6d. 

2. BoRROW'sGipsiesofSpain.3s. 6d. 

3. 4. Heber's Indian Journals. 7s. 

5. Holy Land. Irby & Mangles. 2s. 

6. Hay's Western Barbary. 2s. 

7. Letters from the Baltic. 2s. 

8. Meredith's New S. Wales. 2s. 

9. Lewis' West Indies. 2s. 

10. Malcolm's Persia. 3s. 6d. 

11. Father Ripa at Pekin. 2s. 

12. 13. Melville's Marquesas 7s. 

14. Abbott's Missionary in Canada 2s. 

15. Letters from Madras. 2s. 

16. St. John's Highland Sports. 3s. 6d. 

17. The Pampas. SirF. Head. 2s. 

18. Ford's Spanish Gatherings. 3s. 6d. 

19. Edwards' River Amazon. 2s. 

20. Acland's India. 2s. 

21. Ruxton's RockyMountains. 3s 6d 

22. Carnarvon's Portugal. 3s. 6d. 

23. Haygarth's Bush Life. 2s. 

24. St. John's Libyan Desert. 2s. 

25. Letters from Sierra Leone. 3s. 6d. 



DB. WM. SMITH'S ASCTESSCl^ ATLAS. 

AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Biblical and Classical. 
Intended to illustrate the 'Dictionary of the Bible,' and the 'Dictionaries 
of Classical Antiquity.' Compiled under the superintendence of WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L., and Sir GEORGE GROVE, LL.D. Folio, half- 
bound, £6 : 6s. 



1. Geographical Systems of the Ancients. 

2. The World as luiown to the Ancients. 

3. Empires of the Babylonians, Lydians, 

Medes, and Persians. 

4. Empire of Alexander the Great. 

5. 6. Kingdoms of the Successors of Alex- 

ander the Great. 

7. The Roman Empire in its greatest extent. 

8. The Roman Empire after its division 

into the Eastern and Western Empires. 

9. Greek and Phoenician Colonies. 
10. Britannia. 

IT. Hispania. 
13. Gallia. 

13. Germania, Rhaetia, Noricum. 

14. Paeonia, Thracia, Mcesia, Illyria, Dacia. 

15. Italy, Sardinia, and Corsica. 

16. Italia Superior. 

17. Italia Inferior. 

1 8. Plan of Rome. 

19. Environs of Rome. 

20. Greece after the Doric Migration. 



Greece during the Persian Wars. 
Greece during the Peloponnesian War. 
Greece during the Achaean League. 
Northern Greece. 
Central Greece — Athens. 
Peloponnesus. — With Plan of Sparta. 
Shores and Islands of the i£gean Sea. 
Historical Maps of Asia Minor. 
Asia Minor. 
Arabia. 
India. 

Northern Part of Africa. 
iEgypt and iEthiopia. 
Historical Maps of the Holy Land. 
36. The Holy Land. North and South. 
Jerusalem, Ancient and Modem. 
Environs of Jerusalem. 
Sinai. 

Asia, to illustrate the Old Testament. 
Map, to illustrate the New Testament. 
43. Plans of Babylon, Nineveh, Troy, 
Alexandria, and Bjrzantium. 
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